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whatever contributed to pro- 
mote the Welfare, and Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, could 
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of great Princes, they lan- 
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THE 


” RE E AC E. 


T is now more than thirty Years, 
1 fince I publiſhed a Treatiſe on 
a Conſumption of the Lungs; in 
which I attempted to explain their 

Structure, and the Nature of Nu- 
trition: The Principles, from 
whence I chiefly deduced my Ob- 
ſervations, were ſuch as the learned 
Dr. Boerhagve had laid down: I 
regarded him then with all the fa- 
vourable Prejudice, and warm Gra- 
titude of a Pupil; nor has the Ex- 
perience of many Years altered my 
Opinion : His Reaſoning on the 
animal Oeconomy, and his general 
Rules of Practice, will be eſteem- 
ed, while true Philoſophy prevails, 
A4 and 
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and Nature is the Guide, which 
directs the e 8 Conduct. 


0 I nantGocbat my jeifureHouns 
endeavoured. to correct, and give 
more Strength, to that imperfect 
and too early Performance, and to 
enlarge it with practical Obſerva- 
tions: But by often reflecting on 
this Subject, a more extenſive Plan 
opened to my View, which was to 
explain the Procedure, and to a/- 
certain the Extent, and Limits, of 
the zhree diffetent Digeſtions, and 
D. ſebar ges of the human Body; to 
ſhew their Analogy, and in what 
Manner they are incident to Di/- 
eaſes peculiar to their principal Ore 
gau, or bo, ſuch as are derived on 
them, 


ws? ws , 7 þ 7 5 . * IX h 
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chew, ben Delt in thormer 
Di geſtions and Bintan E 


„Turk is ſick a ar Cams 
tion between them, that a Defect, 
or Error in either, ſeldom ſingly 
exiſts, without extending its Influ- 
ence to the others: Sometimes the 
Cauſe is more evident, and the Ef- 
fects more immediately prevailing in 
that Digeſtion, and Diſcharge, 
whoſe principal Organs are affect- 
ed: Sometimes they chiefly appear 
in the ſucceeding Digeſtion, and 
Diſcharge, while the original Cauſe 


is more diſtant, and latent, 


Tux Rules for preſerving Health, 
chiefly depend on maintaining ſuch 
| an 
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an uniform Strength in the diffe- 


ſhould be aſſimilated to animal 


Fluids, and the Diſcharges be equal 


to the Supplies, and in a juſt Pro- 


pertion to each other: Diſeaſes will 
ariſe, when they deviate from this 


healthy Standard; and their Diffe- 
rence will depend on the Impor- 
tance of the Digeſtion, or Diſcharge, 
and the Degree, in which their 


PIE * are affected. 


10 mark, and point out the 
Sources, from whence theſe various 
Defects, and Trregularities pro- 


ceed, will lay the beſt Foundation 


of explaining the Nature, and 
Progreſs of chronic Diſeaſes, and 
8 0 9 
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of eſtabliſhing a rational Method of 
Cure; which can never be effectu- 
at, until chey at are me and re- 
gulated. 4 | 


"Trays ſketched out * e Diſcaſe 
to which the principal Organs of the 
different Digeſtions, and Diſcharges 
are chiefly liable; and have more 
particularly deſcribed the Origin, 
and Progreſs of the Diſcaſes of the 
Lungs, which are the principal Or- 
gan of the ſecond Digeſtion. I have 
not advanced any Hyporhefis, or 
given any Rules of Practice, but 
what are deduced from the Structure 
of the Parts, and confirmed by 
Obſervation, and Experience. It 
was more difficult to contract this 
Work 
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Work within the Limits I preſcrib- 
ed to it, than to enlarge it, where 
ſuch an ample Field was opened: 

If it contributes to promote the 
Art of Healing, or can furniſh any 
Hints to others, to improve it more 
effectually, it will anſwer the chief 


End I propoſe in offering it to the 
Public, 
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Human Bay belng compoſed of 
an almoſt infinite Number of Ve eſ- 
el, and Fluid; circulating through 
Fc is from the very Nature of its 
Frame, ſubject to a conſtant Decay; ; for 
ſince Attrition, is the unayoidable Effect | 
of Motion, by which the ſtrongeſt Bodies 
are at length deſtroyed, it is impoſſible 
but that Veſſels of ſuch a tender Fabric, 
if not frequently repaired, muſt be ſoon 
abraded by a continued apc arg Toy 


No fingle Part, have a conftant Dun | 
even the moſt ſolid is not free from this 


© 
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common Fate, but, like the reſt, ſues 
cegſſively periſhes, and is reſtored: It has 
been found by repeated Obſervations, 
that all the Hair in the Body is renewed 
twice i a Year, the Natl ev every two 
Months, and even the Thigh-Bone, if 
brolees, will Upitd), by cmitling Fibyes, 
which acquire an equtal Solidity with the 
reſt, in the Space of ſixty Days, The 
Surface of the Body, though e evet ſo ca 


tiouſly preſerved, gives quickly 4. Kind- 
ture to whatever is applied to it, which 
when examined with the” bet Micro- 
ſcopes * appears 10 be cempeſed of the 
ſeveral conftituent Farts of the Solids; and 
Fig ids, which conftantly” exhale, and 


Cy 
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ac [-Twvos hed helen held 
Parts, and the Loſſes Which the Fluids 
ſuſtain in Reſpect to meow _ re- 
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quire a conſtant Repair} which is likes - 
wiſe made more neceſſaty by the Ruality 
of the Fluids being fo altered by re- 
peated Circulations, and by being de- 
prived of their fineſt; and moſt diluting 
Parts, that inſtead of continuing fit for 
Nourihment, they at Tength become 
| deſtructive, and acquire in ſome De- 
gree the Nature of a mineral Poiſon, 
whoſe Malignity conſiſts | in the Gravity 
and Acrimany of its. Particles; for. the 
Materials of Nouriſhment muſt be 2 
ways ſpecifically lighter than the Blood ; | 
and the Chyle, and Milk, as Lower * has 
obſerved, float on the Surface of the 
Blood; therefore the Dey/ity of the Fluids . 
being perpetually increaſed by the com- 
preſſing Force of the Veſſels, the longer 
they receive their Action, without the 
AAP of new diluting light Faid 


— — * * 
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the more compact, and heavy they be- 
come, and as the Attrition and Heat of 
the Fluids incteaſe,j in Proportion to their 
Denſity, and Velucity, the ſaline, and oily, 
Particles, become thereby more exalted, 
and acquire ſuch a Degree of Acrimony, 


as muſt unavoidably i in a ſhort Time de- 
ſtroy the Body. 


Tur Truth of theſe Poſitions, is con- 
firmed by the following Experiment: If 
the Humours of a healthy Man, are re- 
ceived into a Veſſel, and agitated with a 
Degree of Heat equal to that which is na- 
tural to a human Body, they in three 
Days acquire a very pungent Acrimony; 
and in ſix Days become putrid. From 
vhence it is very evident, that the circu- 
lating Fluids, gradually receiving ſuch a 
Diſpoſition, (though a longer Space of 
Time is in this Caſe required) muſt ſoon 
deſtroy the tender Veſſels of the Brain ; 
and from this Cauſe, ſuch as periſh by 
© | Hun- 
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Hunger, are generally ſeized with. S 
raving Madneſs before they die. | 


Tux Neceſſity of a conſtant Repair of 
the Solids, and Fluids, being thus evident, 
I ſhall endeayour to explain the drferent 
Digeſtions which the Aliments ſuffer, and 
the neceſſary Excretions, or Diſcharges 
which are made from thence, until they 
are converted into an Animal Fluid, fit for 
Nouriſhment. I ſhall avoid entering into 
the Anatomical Structure of the Parts, 

which are already fo well known, and de- 
ſeribed, any farther than may be neceſ- 
ſary to explain ſome of the material 
Changes which the Aliment undergoes, 
or to deduce from thence ſome uſeful, or 
a Obſervations, 


Ah the Fluids are produced from what 
we eat, and drink, and all the Solids are 
compoſed of the Materials which theſe 
Fluids contain. There are no Vegeta- 
B 3 bles 
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bles, whatever, (except they be in ſome 
Degree of a poiſonous Nature), but what, 
with plain Water, will afford Nouriſh+ 
ment to a healthy Perſon, accuſtomed to 
them ; neither will the Reverſe of ſuch 


a Diet, the greateſt Luxury of Food, 


prevent others from being ſufficiently 
nouriſhed: A human Body, being a Ma- 
chine ſo admirably. formed, that it can 
aſſimilate the greateſt Variety of Hu- 
mours, and reduce them to a Tempes | 
Uke.i its own, | 


| Tur Food | taken for Nouriſhment, is 
greatly prepared by Maſticution, which 
breaks, and reduces it into ſmaller Parts, 
and mixes it with the Mucus of the 


Mouth, and the ſalival Juice, whoſe 
great Uſefulneſs may be known from 


its Origin (being ſeparated from the pu- 
reſt arterial Blood), and the good Effects 
it produces by being ſwallowed: Where 
as ſuch, who ne diſcharge this 


uſeful 


0 7 A. 5 . 1 | 
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uſeful Humour, become more liable to 
Indigefiion, and a bad Habit of f Body: 4 


5 


Ty HE Aliment likewiſe” receives a very 
conſiderable Chan ge in Maſiication, from 
the ſtrong Action of the Muſcles, and 
the Form of the Teeth, variouſly adapted 
to theſe Uſes. Ty 


* * | 


| Frox hence ali he explained” the 
Obſervation of Hippocrates *, That ſuch 
as live to a great Age have many Teeth; as 
their Preſervation not only denotes a 
healthy State of the Fluids, and a Free- 
dom from Acrimony, but that the Food is 
generally well prepared; whereas ſuch who 
have bad, or few Teeth, are from an 
imperfect Maſtication, more ſubject to 
ſuch Diſorders as ariſe from een 


Tas Aliment thas prepared, and re- 
ceived into the Stomach, is there farther 


wa | a many 8 A A K 
* Lib. 2. Sect. VI. Eped. 
B 4 altered 
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altered, and digeſted by its Heat, the 

Mixture of the Juices ſeparated, or con- 
tained in it, the mechanic Action of its 
Fibres, and the compreſſive Forve of the 
Om Parts, 


Taz Heat of the Stomach in a healthy 
Man, is greater than the common Heat 
of the Sun in a Summer's Day ; and ſuch 
appears from many Experiments, to be 
more proper for the Digeſtion, and Dif- 
ſolution of Bodies, than a much greater 
Heat, which, by carrying off the finer 
Particles, frequently fixes, and coagu- 
lates, what by a milder Heat would be 
attenuated, and reſolved: Whence it is evi- 
dent, that if the Stomach be conſidered 
only as an inactive chymical Veſſel, agita- 

ted with ſuch a Degree of Heat, the 
_ Aliment received into it, diluted, and 
mixed with the Humours ſeparated, or 
contained there, will be from thence 


greatly 
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greatly attenuated, and reduced into a * 
more . and Nan Subſtance. - Y P. 


'T ux.Comminution 5 the Food, 1s like. 
wiſe greatly aſſiſted by the intimate Ad- 
miſſion of the Air, whoſe expanſive Force, 
when retained in a cloſe, warm Place, 
increaſes in Proportion to its Heat, and. 
the Preſſure on it; which in the Stomach 
are very conſiderable, and by the reci- 
procal Motion of the Diaphragm, and 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, perpetually va- 
ried; by which means, the inteſtineForce 
of the Air, mixed with the Food, being 
thence ſucceſſively expanded, and con- 
tracted, more powerfully contributes to a 
greater Comminution of it, than one con- 
tinued Nele, though of greater Force. 


Tux internal Coat of the Stomach, by 
being much larger than the others, but 
contained within the ſame Space, muſt 
unavoidably riſe into Ridges, The Sur- 


2 face 


face of it, is likewiſe made more unegual 
by ſeveral Glands, which terminate in its 
Cavity, and which ſupply a mucilaginous 
Humour, neceſſary to defend it from the 
Acrimony of the Food: Several arterial 
Branches likewiſe terminate there, which 
perpetually exhale a thin, diluting Fluid, | 
not unlike the ſalival Juice, 


 Txxsz natural Humours, with ſome 
Remains of the former Meal, which from 
this Structure muſt be retained there, 
will moſt commonly promote a Fermen- 
talion of the next Food, which will, in 
ſome Meaſure, contribute to Digeſtion, 
by giving a greater Attenuation to the 
Aliment thus agitated ; but this is not to 
be conſidered (as it has been by many 
Writers on this Subject) as a principal 
Agent in Digeſtion, or as always neceſ- 
ſary when a ſimple Aliment is uſed: Nei- 
ther is ſuch a Fermentation, tho often 
begun, ever perfected there; for that 
Ope- | 
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Operation can never be completely finiſh- 
ed, unleſs the fermenting Bodies remain 
undiſturbed in the ſame Veſſel, until 
their inteſtine Motion gradually ceaſes; 
which is prevented by the muſcular Fa- 
bric of the Stomach, and the compreſſive 
Force of the contiguous Parts. 
Tux Force of this muſcular Action, 
increaſes in Proportion to the Quantity, 
and Acrimony of what is received into the 
Stomach: On this Account, when i it is too 
much diſtended by Debauches, it becomes 
moſt incapable of diſcharging its Con- 
tents, the Fibres being thereby irritated 
to a greater Contraction, which is always 
ſtronger at the Orifices, than in any other | 
Parts, as the Fibres are there more cloſely 
collected and united. Hence the greateſt 
Anxiety, ſucceeds ſuch a Fulneſs, and 
continues till the diſtending Preſſure is ſo 
great, as to overcome the Reſiſtance of 
We N by which Means it ter- 


minates 
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| minates gener luy in Vomiting, or Plirg- 


ing; but moſt commonly i in the latter, 
the Fibres in the ſuperior Orifice being 
more compact, and leſs yielding, than i in 
the Sata | 


IT is evident, from well-known Expe- 
riments, that the Stomach, when moſt 
contracted, either by the natural Force 
of its Fibres, or by being irritated by the 
ſtrongeſt Emetics, is never fo far dimi- 
niſhed in its Capacity, as to bring its op- 
poſite Sides to a mutual Contact; which 
was a favourite Opinion of ſome eminent 
Authors, and particularly of Pitcairn *, 
who from mechanic Principles aſſigned 
ſuch an immenſe grinding Force to it, 
as may be alone ſufficient to produce, and 
explain all the Changes, which the Ali- 


ment receives from it. 


— = * 
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* Diſſertatio de Motu quo Cibi in Ventriculo redi- 
guntur ad Formam Sanguini reficiendo idoneam. 


* BoRkELLus, 


K 


ha PRONE «od to demon- | 
ſtrate, that the, muſcular Force, of the 
Flexor Palicis, which | wel ichs 122 Grains, 
is equal t to 3720 Pounds : And Pitcairn 
from, . this Propoſition concludes, that 
the muſcular Force. of the Stomach, 
which at- a Medium weighs eight C Oun- 
ces, Or 1 5126 Grains, muſt be equal 
to 117088, as the, Force, of, different | 
Muſcles will be always in Proportion 
to their reſpective Weights. But not la 
tisfied with this very great Power, he i in- 
veſtigates in the ſame Manner, the Force 
of the Abdominal Muſcles compreſling 8 
the Stomach, and increaſing its Action. 
But though this Propoſition of Borellus 
was allowed to be true; yet it by. no 
Means follows, that the muſcular Fibres 
of the Stomach, whoſe Directions are 
very different from thoſe in that penni⸗ 
form Muſcle, can exert the ſame Force. I 


1 a — 
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pe Motu Animal, Propoſ 126. 
| Tuo 
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Tao many juſt Objections may be 
made to theſe wild Computations, it will 
de ſafficietit to point out one general Er- 
ror Wien tuns through the Whole, in 
not making 8 any Diſtinction between 
| the abſolute Force, which : a Muſcle can ex- 
ert, and that real Force, which it ufually 
does exert; ; and likewiſe between that 
muſcular Action, which i 18 exerted by the 
ſtrong Power of the Mill, and only for a 
ſhort Tune, and that which is involuntary 
or ſpintantous, and continued for a long 
Time. Thus Borellus *, from the Struc- 
ture of the Heart, eſtimates its Force to 
be equal to zooolb. And Reil , from ſe- 
veral Experiments, computing the Force 
with which the Heart expelled the Blood, 
as erroneouſly concludes it to be' equal 
only to fixteen Ounces. The former 

af] gain 8 that abſolute Force to it, which 


—_ 


® De Motu A Animal. Propoſ. 67. 
1 Tentam Med. Phyſica. 
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he had deduced from aehlnd Princi- . 
_— and the other that Herre of ity 


had made: So Viady cheſe Kpuntous 
— differ from each other. But 
whatever the abfolute Force of the Heart 
may de, it is probably never exerted ;- 
and in healthy Bodies muft be always 
greatly ſuperior to the Reſiſtance which 
it overcomes ; ; otherwile it would: not be 

| capable of preſerving, and continuing its 
Motion fo many Years: A very ſmall 
Degree of 1 it, 18 only impended on yield- 
ing Fluids, and will, cateris paribus, al- 
ways increaſe in Proportion to the Rex 
ſiſtance it meets with, and be moſt ex- 
erted when its abſolute Forte, and the 
Reſitance, Are equal. at which Inſtant, it 
will be no longer able to contract, ond 
expel the Blood from its Vendrighes.”. 51 


Tur Orbicular Fibres chiefly e's 
to give to the Stomach its moſt material, 
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Periftaltic Moti on, which is a ſucceſſiye, 
alternate Contraction of theſe Fibres, be- 
ginning at the upper Orifice, and conti- 
nued to the Pylorus. From this varied 
Contraction, and Relaxation „the Food 
receives a more exquiſite Comminution, 
than from an equal, continued Action, 
and is thence particularly determined to 
the Pylorus, through whoſe contracted 
Orifice, the finer Parts ouze out into the 
Duodenum; and the more groſs remain 
in the Stomach, until they are gradually 
ſo far attenuated, as to be capable of paſ- 
ſing off in the ſame Manner. When 
the Stomach is fo far emptied, as not to 
be diſtended beyond its natural Tone, 
the Pylorus becomes ſo open and flaccid, 
as to give a more eaſy Paſſage to the 
Contents of the Stomach, which are 
thence” expelled from the ſame Cauſes 


nn on it. 


Tre Alteration which the Food re- 
ceives in the Stomach, from its own 
im- 
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immediate Heat, and the mechanic Acti- 
on of its Fibres, are greatly promoted 
by its Situation, between the largeſt and 
moſt warm Bowels in the Body. On 
its right Side the Liver is placed, whoſe 
Heat, from the great Quantity of Blood 
circulating through its Veſſels, is very 
conſiderable. On its left Side, lies the 
Spleen, the Pancreas under it, che Dia- 
Pbragm above it, by whoſe Heat, and 
Motion, it is warmed, and agitated: Be- 
fore it is placed the Peritoneum, which 
by the ſucceſſive Action of the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, gives a Motion to the 
Stomach, oppoſite to that which it re- 
ceives from the Diaphragm ; tw that it 
lies. as in a Preſs between them : : Be- 
hind it is placed the Aorta, the larg- 
eſt Veſſel in the Body, whoſe Heat, and 
conſtant Vibrations, are very e 


WHOEVER juſtly e theſe pow- 
erful eee Cauſes, will find wem 
C ſuf- 
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fue to account for all the Changes 
which the Food ſuffers i in the Storiach's 
For its Powers are much weaker, 
than they : are generally ſuppoſed to be, 
and not capable of diſſolving the folid 
Parts of Animal or Vegetable Bodies 75 
but only of attenuating, and expreſſing 
their fuid Parts. This is confirmed by 
repeated, and obvious Experiments; for 
Currants, Grapes, or any other Fruit, or 
Seed ſwallowed whole, and entire, re- 
main ſo | in the Excrement. 1 

e the Reaſon plainly appears, 

Why the Stomach is not 45 ſolved by its 
own Action ? of which it muſt certain- 
ly have been in great Danger, if it con- 
tained an aFive Ferment, or could excite 
ſuch a powerful Attrition, as might be 
capable of diſſolving, or grinding the ſo- 
lid Parts of ſuch Food, as are often re- 
ceived into it, and which have as ſtrong 
| a Coheſion as the Stomach itſelf. 
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'TaeRE are ſome Animals, whoſe Sto- 
machs are formed of ſuch rigid, thick 
Muſcles, and in which the mutual At- 
trition of their Sides is ſo ſtrong, as to 
be alone capable of reducing, and grind- 
ing ſolid Food, and ſupplying the Place 
of the Teeth; and particularly of the 
Molares, whoſe Surface is large, and 
rou gh, and which are generally deficient 


in ſuch Animals: But the Structure of 
x Stomach, in the human Body, is 


much more light, and tender, and on- 
ly Membrano-muſcular, and its Action 
much weaker. Neither are Dogs capa- 
ble of diſſolving any ſolid Food, or re- 


ducing Bones (as the common Notion 


prevails) into a white Powder, by the 
Attrition of their Stomach ; for if they 
are given to them in any Morſel, and 
ſwallowed whole, they will be diſcharg- 
ed unaltered, and only aſſume that Tex- 


ture, and Form, when they have firſt 


gnawed the Bones, and reduced them 


into a Powder. 
"W424 


Most 
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- MosT Authors, who have endeavour- 
ed to explain the Digeſtion of the Food 
in the Stomach, have been ſo fond of a 
particular Hypotheſis, as to reject entire- 
ly that of ſome others, which, though not 
entirely, has been perhaps partly true. 
Thus the Galeniſts, have afcribed the 
Cauſe of Digeſtion to the Heat of the 
Stomach, che Chymiſts, to a diſſolving Fer- 
ment, and the Matbematiciam, to the me- 
chanic Action of its Fibres, and of the 
contiguous Parts: Whereas no ſingle 
Cauſe is ſufficient; but all in different 
Degrees, contribute to produce that 
Alteration, which the Aliment under- 


© Bait VaLEN TME was the firſt a- 
mong the Chymiſts who ſuppoſed that 
Animal Digeſtion was owing to an acid 
diffolving g Menſtruum. Paracelſus receiv- 
ed this Opinion from him. Van Helmont 
carried it farther; and aſſerted, that the 


Spleen 


13 


Spleen prepared this Menſtruum, which 

was from thence conyeyed into the Sto- = 
mach, by the Vaſa brevig. Sylvuius rav- 
ed of his Duumvirate, and carried the 
Efferveſcencies, excited in the Duadenum, 
from a Mixture of an acid, pancreatic 
Juice, and an alkaline Bile into the Blood, 
and endeavoured to account not only for 
the Digeſtion, but for moſt Diſeaſes, 
and their Method of Cure, either from 
ſuch Efferyeſcencies, being too intenſe, 
or too /anguid. Theſe Notions long pre- 
yailed, and introduced many Errors in 
Practice, until they were at length ex- 
ploded by later Diſcoveries, made in 
Anatomy, and in Chymiſtry, Lower 
has moſt accurately deſcribed the Courſe 
of the Veſſels, diſtributed throughe the 
chylopoietic Bowels, and has ſhewn 
that the Vaſa brevia receive Humour 
from the Stomach, but convey none to 
it; and from repeated, and exact Ex- 


periments, it appears, that no acid, or 
9 alkaline 
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alkaline Humour, is either ſeparated in 
the Stomach, or in any other Part of 
the Body; neither are ſuch Efferveſcen- 
cies thence excited, either in the firſt 
Paſſages, or in the Blood. Whatever 
Acid is contained in the Stomach, pro- 
ceeds from the Remains of the former 
Food; and though it frequently con- 
tributes to promote Digeſtion, yet it is 
by no means abſolutely neceſſary to it, 
and may, in ſome Caſes, be injurious, 
when Elixir proprietatis Tartarizatus, 
and Vinum Aloeticum Alcalinum, which 
are of a Nature oppoſite to that of A- 
cids, may with Succeſs be given, to cre- 
ate an Appetite, and 1 improve the Dige- 
ſtion : And it is farther obſervable, that 
the Humours, which are contained in 
the Stomachs of the - moſt rapacious 
Birds, Fiſhes, and Beaſts of Prey, have 
never an acid, but a Janne Taſte. 


Tur Aliment, thus far digeſted in 
the Stomach, and expelled into the In- 
teſtines, 
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teſtines, receives greater Changes from 
their Heat, and Preſſure, the Mixture of 
the Bile, Pancreatic Juice, and the ex- 
haling, and ſecreted Fluids, from the 
Veſſels, and Glands: The mechanic, 
muſcular Action of the Inteſtines, on 
the Aliment contained in them, is great- 
er than that of the Stomach, as their 
Diameter is much ſmaller, and their in- 
ternal Coat, by being more than three 
Times larger than the reſt, riſes into 
larger, and more cloſe Ridges, which in 
their greateſt Contraction, come to. a 
mutual Contact, and therefore muſt pro- 
duce a ſtronger Attrition, and Commi- 
nution, and a more intimate Mixture 
of the Humours contained in them; by 
which means, but chiefly by their peri- 
flaltic Motion, which is more ſtrong, 
and permanent, than in the Stomach, 
the finer Parts of the Chyle are ſucceſ- 
fively propelled into the alternately re- 
Jaxed, and then more opened Orifices of 
the lacteal Veſſels. 


23 
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Is not this muſcular Action, alternate» 
ly relaxed,  and- contracted, ſomewhat 
- analogous to that of the Heart? and is 
not the Power of Abſorption alone, in- 
ſufficient to receive, and propel the 
Chyle through the Lacteals, whoſe Mo- 
tion acquires no immediate Influence 
from that of the Heart? On which 
Account, this Defe& is not only ſupplied 
in their Origin, but through their whole 


Courſe, by a various, and exquiſite muſ- 
cular Motion. 


Hence appears the Reaſon, why the 
Lacteals could never by any Art be in- 
jected in dead Bodies? Their oblique 
Situation, and Minuteneſs, requiring 
this peculiar Motion, to overcome their 
Refiftance ; and hence likewiſe tis evi- 
dent, why Humours, which have ſuch 
2 Degree of Acrimony as would be inju- 
rious to the Blood, cannot eaſily gain Ad- 
mittance into gr” For by the Irrita- 

tions 
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tions which the Fibres excite, they are 
drawn into conſtant Spaſms, which during 
the Continuance of them, cloſe their Ori- 
fices, and deſtroy their ſicredfve peri- 
ſtaltic Motion, which will not be re- 
ſtored, until the Acrimony is expelled, 
or ſufficiently diluted, . by the Humours 
ſeparated from the Extremities of the 
Arteries, during the Action of this Sti: 
mulus on them: And on this Account, 
ſome Medicines which are of a poiſonous 
Kind, do not act as ſuch, by mixing 
with the Blood; but by raiſing an In- 
flammation, and Mortification in the 
Stomach, and Bowels; and whenever 
they are ſo far corrected, or diluted, -ay 
to be admitted into the Lafeals, they 
may often become moſt uſeful, and a- 
ive Alterants: Van Helmont, therefore, 
might with more Juſtice, have placed his 
Archeus there, than in the Pylorus, 
which he conſidered as a careful Centi- 
nel, that denied a Paſſage to any Thing | 


injurious to Life. 
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THERE is a remarkable Difference 
between the ſmall, and great Inteſtines : 
The former (except the Duodenum) have 


various Circumvolutions; the latter ve- 


ry few, and in a more regular Direction: 
Theſe have a larger Cavity, and more 
diſtant, and fewer Valves, and theſe on- 


ly in the Colon, which are formed by 


the Shortneſs of its Ligament; in the 


other, the Valves are frequent, and cloſe, 


and formed by the Length of its internal 
Coat. The Propulfion of the Humours 
in the ſmall Inteſtines, is promoted by 


their muſcular Action, and periſtaltic 
Motion; in the other, chiefly by a 


ſtronger muſcular Motion. The for- 
mer have the Lacteals inſerted in them, 
which receive the prepared Chyle; the 


others retain, and expe! the Excrements, 


and are largely furniſhed with Glands *, 
admirably contrived for theſe Uſes, 


2 


. 
— 


Vide Peyern Parerga Anatomic. Ex. I. 


THE 


- 
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Tux Bile is the moſt concocted Humour 
in the Body, being ſeparated in the Li- 
ver, from Blood, which has twice paſſed 
through the Extremeties of the Arteries, 
(for ſuch theſe of the Vena Porta may 
be conſidered) and has been deprived of 
its finer Parts, by previous Secretions; 
and is therefore more capable of giving 
the moſt material Changes to the crude 
Aliment. This natural Digeſtive, which 
poſſeſſes greater real Virtues, than what 
the Chymiſts have aſſigned to imaginary 
Ferments, and Precipitants, chiefly con- 
tributes by its ſaponaceous Activity, to 
attenuate the Viſcidity of the Aliment, 
and to give to its diſunited, various Parts, 
the firſt Appearance of Chyle, and of an 
uniform Fluid. It is evident, from the 
great Number of Meſeraic Veins, and 
their Size, (which is much greater in 
Proportion to that of their Arteries, 
than in other Veins of the Body,) that 
the finer Parts of the Aliment are re- 


ceived 
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ceived into the abſorbent Veſſels, which 
are diſperſed. through every Part of 
the internal Surface of the Inteſtines, 
and which immediately communicate 
with the Meſeraic Veins. This Me- 
chaniſm is abſolutely neceſſary to dilute 
the returning Blood in theſe Veins, 
which muſt otherwiſe have been very 
viſcid, having been deprived of its finer 
Parts by the large Secretions made from 
the Meſenteric Arteries, through the 
whole Tract of the. Inteſtines ; and it 
is likewiſe more than probable, that 
the more acrid, and active Parts of the 
| Bile, which remain diſſolved in the In- 
teſtines, after the Chyle has paſſed the 
Lacteals, are likewiſe received into the 
Meſeraic Veins, which gradually uniting, 
and terminating in the Vena porta, ſoon 
return again, by this ſhort Circulation, 
to the Liver ; and by theſe Means ſup- 
ply it with active, genuine Materials, fit 
for the more eaſy Preparation, and Se- 


cretion of new Bile. 
f HENCE 


- Hencs appears the Reaſon, why, af- 
ter long Faſting, and Exerciſe, the Skin, 
and Eyes, are apt to be tinctured with a 
yellow Colour ? The more viſcid, and 
groſs Remains of the Bile, from the 
Want of a diluting Vehicle, becoming 
leſs capable of being abſorbed, and of 
entering the Meſeraic Veins, are more 
eaſily received into the larger Lacteals, 
and thence into the Blood; where, in an 
healthy State, it never ſeems to have 
Admittance, eſpecially in any large 
Quantity, or vitiated win any Degree 

of Ny 


Hence appears likewiſe the Reaſon, 
why the German Chalybeat Waters, the 
Decoctions of aperient Plants, ſuch as 
Endrve, Succory, Turmeric, and ſuch 
_ Medicines as have very fine, and active 
Parts, are ſo uſeful in removing Ob- 
ſtructions in the Liver? By being more 
eaſily received into the Meſeraic Veins, 

they 


they are more quickly conveyed with 
their unaltered Virtues, to the Vena porta: 
Whereas ſuch which paſs through the 
Lacteals, can arrive there only in the com- 
mon, ſlow Courſe of Circulation, where 
they may act as Alterants, or Diure- 
tics, but cannot deſerve the Name of 
Hepatic, deobſtruent Medicines. _ 


Tuus the Aliment receives perpe- 
tual Changes from Heat, and Motion, 
and the Mixture of digeſted, animal 
Fluids, until it enters the Lacteals, in 
the Form of Chyle; and in its Paſſage 
through them in the Meſentery, and 
through the Thoracic Duct, is conſtant- 
ly more diluted with a great Quantity 
of fine /ymphatic Juices ; for as the Vena 
cava receives all the returning Blood, ſo 
the Thoracic Duct receives all the lym- 
phatic Fluids, returning from all. the 
inferior Parts of the Body, and from 
the 8 Bowels; and as their 


. 
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Quantity i is much greater than that of the 

Chyle, it may more properly deſerve 

the Name of Vena cava Tynpbatica, than 
that of Ductus c ferus. 


Tux Nerves, which are Aiftributed to 
the Stomach, and Inteſtines, are much 
more numerous, and large, than ſeem 
to be neceſſary for their muſcular Moti- 
on: This uncommon Diſtribution is 
ſo very remarkable in the Meſentery, 
that * Willis compares the various Gan- 
glions, and Collections of them from 
whence the reſt are diſperſed, to the 
Sun, and Planets ſurrounding it, and 
dignifies the principl Plexus with the 
Title of Solaris. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the Chyle i in its Paſſage 
through the Meſentery, is impregnated 


with a great Quantity of Animal Spirits; ; 
and I ſhall hereafter more paricularly en- 


deavour to ſhew, that the Nerves termi- 
nate in ſeveral Parts of the Body, where 


they 


8 
5 


*Nervorum Deſeriptio Cap. xxvii. 
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they perpetually exhale that PO 
_—_ 45; - 


Have evidently appears the Reaſon, 
why ſuch as have a bad Habit of Body, 
receive but an imperfect N ouriſhment 
from the beſt prepared Aliment? The 
Chyle made from thence, being ſoon 
depraved by the vitiated Juices which 
are mixed with it. And why they who 

have faſted for a long Time, or have 
| recovered from acute Diſtempers, if they 
take ſyddenly too great a Quantity of 
Nouriſhment, are either immediately 
2 injured by it, or are more ſlowly apt to 
fall into Obſtructions, and particularly 
of the Meſentery! Their Fluids being 
waſted to ſuch a Degree, as not to ſup- 
ply a ſufficient Quantity to dilute, and 
prepare the Chyle: On this Account 
- Hippocrates & very juſtly obſerves, that 
the mare unhealthy, or impure Bodies are 
nouriſhed, the more they are injured by it. 


Landis 1 as th. 4 0 
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the Separation of the Chyle from it;. ac- 
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Wär remains of the Aliment, after 


quiring a Degree of Putrefaction, is col- 
lected, and retained in the large Inteſtines, 
in a certain Proportion to their n 
and Heat, and to the Quantity, and 
Nature of the Food, until it is diſeharg- 
ed, as unfit for farther Uſes. 


_ Hence ert the Reaſon, why Per- 
ſons of the ſtrongeſt Conſtitution, are 
moſt apt to be coſtive? As the Chyle is 
not only more completely preſſed into 
the Lacteals, but the finer Parts of the 
collected Fæces, are by the Heat, and 
Strength of the great Inteſtines, received 
into their abſorbent Veins, which, like ſo 
many volatile Spirits, raiſed by Diſtilla- 
tion from putreſcent, animal Bodies, 


greatly contribute to animate che whole 
Machine. 


H ENCE likewiſe appears de Reſon, 


why Perſons of a low, Nervous Conſti- 
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moved by the Uſe of Aſa fwtida, and 
volatile Medicines? as they ſapply to the 
Blood, and languid Inteſtines, what is 


and why that 
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prevent 
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in ſome Degree analogous to that, 
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by the lighteſt Purgatives 


at Meaſure 


in a grea 
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Of a dyes, Ape and 


"ROM this 4 Accent as the firſt bi- 
gieſtion, the Cauſes may be evi- 
dently explained, which naturally eite, 


or deprave the Appetite; what artificial 


Stomachics are proper to reſtore it, and 
their Manner of Operation. 


HuNnGER is produced by a grateful, 
though uneaſy, Irritation of the Stomach, 


which if increaſed, becomes painful; for 
the Cauſes of all ſenſual Pleaſuts, or 


Pain, differ only in their Degree: and all 


ſuch pleaſing Senſations, are attended 
with an Irritation, N fat Uneaſy, 4s 
ſtrongly to prompt Perſons thus affected, 
to gratify them; and when gratified, or 

increaſed, terminate either in 2 


or Pain. | 
f D 2 Hrxer 
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Hence appears the Reaſon, why in 
Nervous, delicate Conſtitutions, if the 
Appetite is not gratified at the uſual 
Time, it ſoon languiſhes, and is loſt ? 
and why from a continued Faſting, it is 
at length changed into a total Abhofrence 
of all Food? The Humours in the Sto- 
mach, gradually increaſing their Degree 
of Irritation, and at length acquiring 
ſuch a Degree of putrid Acrimony; as mult 
excite a diſagreeable, and painful Sen- 
ſation. 


Tuts Senſation of Hunger, is particu- 


larly excited, when the Stomach is moſt 
empty, either by the Attrition of its 
Ridges, or Valves, which then approach 
more nearly to a mutual Contact, or by 
the Acrimony of the Humours, fe eparated, 
or contained in the Stomach. 


_ Tm1s Acrimony has a various Origin; 
it is either ſeparated from the Glands, or 
exhaling” 


— 
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exhaling Arteries in the Stomach, and-is 
then of 'a ſaline Nature, (on which Ac- 
count Scorbutic Perſons are generally re- 
markable for having a great Appetite,) 
or proceeds from the acid Remains of the 
former Meal, or from the Bile; which, 
when the Stomach is moſt empty, has an 
eaſier Admittance into the flaccid Pylo- 
rus: On this Account, likewiſe, Perſons - 
of an atrabiliarious C onſtitu tion, in whom - 
the Bilious Juices are very active, have 


frequently a great Appetite; which is apt 
ſometimes to produce dangerous Effects, 


and to terminate in a Fames Canina. 


Tun Want of an Appetite, muſt be ow- 
ing to the Reverſe of ſuch Cauſes, as na- 
turally excite Hunger, and therefore pro- 
ceeds either from a Fault in the Stomach, - 
or in the Humours ſe eparated or contained 
in it. 
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A relaxed State of the Stomach, chiefly. 

ariſing from its having been diſtended 
beyond its natural Tone, and conſequent- 
ly a leſs Degree of Senſibility in the 
Nerves, will make it incapable of receiv- 
ing thoſe Irritations, which produce 
Hunger. Phlegm generally abounds in 
theſe Caſes, which blunts more. theſe 
Senſations: Such Perſons have rather am 
Indiſference for Food, than a Nauſea, or 
Sickneſs, and their Digeſtion is equally 
Impaired with, their Appetite. | 


AN original, or acquired weak Texture 
of the Fibres of the Stomach, will be apt 
to deprave the Ap petite by being too ir- 
ritable, and liable to diſagreeable, or pain- 
ful Senſations; which always. alter its 
periſtaltic Motion. From the lighteſt 
Nauſea, to a violent Vomiting, this is 
only in different Degrees inverted; and 
whenever that is reſlored, and becomes 
regular, all diſagreeable, or painful Sen- 

M 1 , f fations 


fations ceaſe.” Thus Paffions of the Mind, 
or the Sight of any ſhocking Object, will 
often in ſuch Conſtitutions immediately 
bring on a Sickneſs, and Vomiting; and 
Ses Sickneſs, in its moſt violent Degree, 
is originally owing to nervous Irritations, 
and Spaſms, which invert the n of 
. ſenſible Fibres. | 


sven Conſtitutions, are liable to large 
Bilious Secretions, Nauſeas, and Vomit- 
ings; and the natural Mucus of the Sto- 
mach, being then eafily abraded, their 
Digeſtion becomes painful, and flatultnt, 
eſpecially in the Night Time, and fre- 
quently prevents their Reſt : Such like- 
wiſe in their Intervals of Health, have 
a keen, and irregular Appetite, much 
greater than their Digeſtion, and which 
frequently r renews their Complaints. 


Tur Humours contained, or ſeparated 
in the Stomach, depraye the Appetite, 
T4. When 
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or pungent Acrimony, they afford a diſa- 


greeable, or painful Senſation, and gene- 
rally ariſe from Indigeſtion, a vitiated 
State of the Fluids, or Errors in Diet. 


Tuus the ſolid, conſtitutent Parts of 
the Stomach, or the Humours ſeparated, 
or contained in it, may be ſo affected, as 
to deprave the Appetite; yet they ſel- 
dom ſingly exiſt, but mutually affect each 
other; however, the Intention of Cure 
muſt be chiefly directed to the principal, 
and original Cauſe. 


Wren the Want of an Appetite is 
_ owing to a Relaxation of the Stomach, 
ſuch Medicines are required, which by 
their Aſiringency, may gradually brace 
them up, and by their Warmth, inereaſe 
the Contraction of its muſcular Coats, 
and a greater Influx of Animal Spirits: 
Theſe therefore, muſt be duly proporti- 

oned 
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oned to the Degree of Relaxation, which 
is various; and its firſt stage may be ea- 
ily: relieved : But when the Stomach by 
frequent Debauches, has been greatly di- 
flended, it will at length, in a great Mea- 
ſure, loſe its contracting Tone, and become 
in ſome Degree Paralytic, and inſenſible 
to the ſtrongeſt Irritations, which ſtimu- 
| lating Medicines can excite: In ſuch dif- 
ficult Caſes, the moſt powerful Sto- 
machics are neceſſary, and among them 
the Bath Waters of Somerſetſhire, juſtly 
deſerve the Preference, which by their 
grateful Warmth, Chalybeat Qualities, 
and Volatile Spirit, ſtrengthen, and ani- 
mate that relaxed, inactive Bowel. 


| In theſe Circumſtances no ſtrength- 
ning Medicine can avail,” while the Sto- 
mach is loaded with indigeſted Humours, 
the unavoidable Conſequences of that 
relaxed State; where Phlegm always a- 
bounds, and where likewiſe there is ei- 
* ther 
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ther a Defe#, or Inafivity of the Bilz: 
On which Account, Medicines which 
emulate that ſtrong, natural Digeſtive; 
and warm, bitter Aletrc Purgatives, are 
found ſo ſerviceable. Emetics, likewiſe, 
are often particularly uſeful, not only as 
| they diſcharge any oppreſſing Load, but 
as an Exerciſe, ſtrengthen, and promote 
the Contraction of its inactive Fibres, 
and the Biliary Secretions ; but they 
ought always to be given on an empty 
Stomach, and during their Operation, 
large Quantities of Chamomile Tea, or 
any other Vehicle onght to be avoided, 
which leave the Stomach in a more re- 
laxed, and diſtended State, and after the 
firſt Efforts, are with Difficulty diſcharg- 
ed. This Operation, is better promoted 
in theſe Caſes, by moderate Draughts of 
a ſtrong Infuſion of Horſe Radiſb, in hot 
Water, which powerfully attenuates, and 
diſengages the Phlegm, and warms, and 
ſtrengthens the Stomach. 


* — often known Perſons ſurpriſed 
diſcharging a Load of Phlegm by 
— — to find it ſoon after diſſolved 
into Water, with very little Appearance 
of Phlegm remaining which muſt ba 
owing to the uncommon, Adlivity of its 
Kulatile Salis: On Which Account, it is 
often found a powerful Alterative in theſe 
Caſes, and has been very early recom- 
mended as ſuch, by * Drzecles Caryſtius, 
in a Letter he wrote to Antigonus, one 
of Alexander's Succeſſors, which is one 
of the moſt curious Remains of Antiqui- 
ty, in which he directs to that Monarch, 

an excellent Regimen of preſerving his 
Health, in the different Seaſons of the 
Year, and marks out ſuch Symptoms, as 
uſually precede approaching Diſorders, 
and in what Manner they may be. moſt 
effectually ponies. 


— — * — 9 — 
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Bor Temperance, and avoiding Quan- 
tities, is neceſſary to make any Regimen 
effectual, without which, the diſtending 
Fibres can never have Liberty to recover 
their Spring; to this Exerciſe muſt be 
added, particularly on Horſeback , which 
acts as the moſt powerful Stomachie, in 
promoting their Contraction, a greater 
Influx of animal Spirits, and the com- 
preſſing Force of the contiguous Parts. 


AnoTHER particular Species of a de- 
praved Appetite, and Want of Digeſtion, 
will ariſe from a continual Uſe of pure, 
Spirituous Liquors, which will at length, 
give a rigid Contraction, and a callous In- 
| ſenſibility, to the Coats of the Stomach ; 
this Contraction is likewiſe increaſed by 
their total Want of Appetite, which pre- 
vents them from taking but a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Food, and that generally of the ſal- 
ted, or ſeaſoned Kind, and they can ſeldom 
exceed in the Quantity of Brandy, or 
Spi- 


9 ; , ” 
and Jndigeſtion. 8 
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Spirituous Liquor, which they only chuſe 
to take, before mY are eue e ' 
_n Naur i arg rc 


— 


1 u are 8 liable to PiGrders 
from Pleni tude, or Indigeſtion: : On which 
Account, if they are not cut off by ſome 
inflammatory Diſeaſe, and have not ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to this Habit i in the 
ſecond Stage of Life, before the Fibres 
have acquired their full Strength, they 
often ſurpriſingly live to an advanced 
Age: But the continued Uſe of ſuch Li- py 
quors is always quickly fatal to young 
Perſons. Hippocrates * ſeems to point 
out this Cauſe of a Want of Appetite, 
when he ſays, that drinking ſtrong Wine, 3 
(for ſuch all the Greek Wine was) er | 
Hunger. | 


Tas State of the Stomach, when ad- 
vanced, is from its own Nature incura- 


—_— 


ble, 


Ty Appetite, 


as ſueh Perſons ſeldum quit chat Habit, 
when they have for ſome Time purſued 


it: The Bath Waters, are particularly 


ſerviceable in this Caſe, eſpecially when 


aſſiſted by the nervous, attenuating Guns; 
Infufions of Aromutic Bitters in- "Wait; | 


and mild, Aberie Purgatives. 


PoxGENT, ſtimulating Stommchics, 
ought never to be given, when the Ap- 
petite, and Digeſtion are depraved, with- 
out ſuch Medicines as ſtrengthen. the 


Stomach, and promote Digeſtion ; for 


they only afford a falſe Appetite, and are 
ſoon blunted, and abſorbed by the Food 


that is taken; while the Stomach by its 
languid Heat, and Motion, is incapable 


of digeſting it: Hence crude Indigeſtions 
in the firſt Paſſages, and Obſtructions in 
the Viſcera are formed: On this Account, 


the Cuſtom of Yhetting in the Morning, 
has been ſo frequently attended with fa- 
tal Conſequences. © 


Wu EN 


rd Label, 
4 Wann che e Appetite is 8 from 
weak, and too irritable à Texture of the 
Fibres; and Nerves of the Stomach, the 
milder Stomachics are molt proper, which 
have a moderate Degree of Strength, and 
Warmth, ſuch as light Infuſions of A 
romatic Bitters, in Water, the Infuſion of 
Mint, the Peruvian Bark, with ſome of 
its Preparations, the German Spa Wa- 
ters, particularly thoſe taken from the 
ran ain TH 


* Every Thing g in Diet, which i is acrid, 
or irritating, and apt to ferment in the 
Stomach, ought to be carefully avoided ; 
A light folid Food, agrees better than a 
more liquid one; large diluting, is the 
frequent Error of ſuch Perſons: Strong, 
Spirituous Liquors, are particularly per- 
nicious to them. The Red, French 
Wines, which are mildly aſtringent, and 
warm, of a middle Age, taken in a mo- 
derate Quantity, or diluted with Water, 
are 


are preferable to any other Aae 7 * 
very Thing which is received foo hot, is 
particularly injurious to ſuch Stomachs, 
and the bad Effects of Tea drinking, 
which are often imputed to the Plant, 
are more frequently owing to this Cauſe; 
for the glandular Mucus, which is apt ta 
be deficient, and lightly to adhere to 
| ſuch Stomachs, is eaſily diſſolved, and 
waſhed away. by 1 much bed 1 
Whence ariſe Heart Burnings, and un- 
eaſy Irritations, particularly in the upper 
Orifice of the Stomach, attended with 
Flatulencies, Oppreſſions, and Want of 
Reſt: In fuch a State, a Glaſs of cold 
Water, often gives more immediate Re- 
lief, than any Medicine. g 


Erics, are to be avoided in ſuch 
Conſtitutions, unleſs ſome immediate 
Oppreſſion, or Irritation, may make them 
neceſſary; they give indeed preſent Re- 
lief, but leave the Stomach | more de- 


prived 


prived} of — Abe its Abres | 
more. irritable, and more diſpoſed to be 
inverted: This too often encourages the 
Repetition of them, until at length they 
become incapable of bearing, or digeſt- 
ing any Food. From theſe uneaſy Ir- 
ritations, Head-Achs, and many Ner- 
vous, and hyſteric Complaints frequent- 
_ *ly ariſe; as the Stomach is largely ſup- 

_ plied with Nerves, which have their 
immediate Origin from the Brain, and 
which at length affect the whole Ner- 
vous Syſkem. In ſuch Caſes, the light- 
eſt Rhubarb, and ſaline Purgatives, agree 
much better than Emetics, and ſtrength- 
en the Stomach, at the ſame Time that 
they correct, and diſcharge any acrid, or 
bilious, irritating Humours. 


Ix a Vomiting, which continues ob- 
ſtinate, and violent, from the periſtaltic 
Motion of the Stomach being inverted, 
and not from any particular Fault in the 
. E Hu- 


„ Of  Diprevl peri, 


no Medicine is more 
Salt of Wormwood, ſaturated with a 


Humours contained in it, next to Opyates, 
powerful than the 


portioned Quantity of the Juice of Le- 
mons, and taken in the very Act of Effer- 


veſcence: This was a Secret of Ræveri- 


us, by which he had increaſed his Fame, 
and Fortune. In many difficult Caſes, 1 


have found that the prudent Uſe, and 


Repetition of it, has been ſucceſsful, 
when other Medicines have failed. When 
its Efferveſcence ceaſes, this peculiar, an- 
tiemetic Virtue is loſt ; but it then. con- 
tains all the Qualities of the faline Mix- 
ture, as a cooling Dane Na Cor- 
rector of hilious e | 


Is not the Open tk of ht Medi- 
cine, owing to the peculiar Motion, 


which attends ſuch Bodies in a State of 


Efferveſcence ? which, on a careful Ob- 
ſervation, appeats to be in an uniform 
Manner, at. equal Diſtances tolarging 
— itſelf 


— 


Larsen 98 5 I 


| oY from the Center to nn 
and by that Means changing, and reftor- 


ing the inverted Order of px periſtaltic 


Motion ? and is not the immediate good 


Effect, which Bath Waters often pro- 
duce, owing in ſome Meaſure, to a 90 80 
tion of that Kind ? 


a 4 


Hence it appears, that rind Medi- 
cines, by the Humours which they meet 
in the Stomach, may improve the Ap- 
petite, which would otherwiſe be injuri- 
ous to it: Thus Salt of Wormmwood, given 
in Subſtance, when it meets with an 


Acid in the Stomach, to correct it by its 


oppoſite Qualities, and to promote an 
Efferveſcence, becomes an uſeful Stoma- 
chic, which when taken on a tender, emp- 
ty Stomach (as it ſometimes * acts 
as a painful Cauſtic. 


Hence it is evidune; that the Stomach 
my be affected from various, and diffe- 
rs ie þ rent 
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rent Cauſes, and that what is a grateful 
Stomachic in ſome Caſes, ' may become 
prejudicial in others. Thus the Elixir 
of Vitriol, which in a relaxed, phleg- 
matic, and leſs ſenſible Stomach, is a uſe- 
ful, and grateful Medicine, would excite 
violent Pains, and Sickneſs, if given to 
a tender, irritable Stomach, eſpecially 
when deprived of the glandular Mucus. 
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Vibe Second Digeſtion. 


HE Chyle, though thus prepar. 


ws 


Aliment, that it 18 admitted but ſlowly 


into the Blood by the ſubclavian Vein, 
and in ſuch a Quantity only at a Time, 


as can overcome the Reſiſtance of its 


Valve, and the Preſſure of the Blood on 


it: It then begins to receive immediate 
Changes from this new Motion, and the 
Mixture of the Blood, and ſoon arrives 
to the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 

4 E x Lungs, 
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ed by the firſt Digeſtion, is ſtill 
| ſo crude and indigeſted, and re- 
tains ſo much the original Nature of the 


— 4 
# Gen. 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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Lungs, where it acquires more material 
Alterations, 


Tux Time, which is neceſſary for fi- 
niſhing the fr/# Digeſtion is various, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Food, and 

Strength of the Conſtitution : : Liquids 
ſoon paſs through it, and are received 
into the Blood more unaltered; and the 
more ſolid the Food is, the longer Time 
is required b. It appears from ſeveral 
Experiments, that common, . ſolid Food, 
in a healthy Perſon, is in the Space of 
ſix Hours, entirely diſcharged from the 
Stomach, changed into . laudable Chyle, 
and begins to flow into the Blood. Low- 
er . aſſiſted by theſe Experiments, ſhews 
that in two Hours after the Chyle is re- 
ceiy ws into as ET it is 4 4 into 


— 
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Milk, ain through the Veſſels 
in that F. orm; and in two Hours more, 
by the continued Force of the Heart, 
and Veſſels acting on it; but particularly 
thoſe of the Lungs, it is changed into Se- 
rum; Which is a perfect Animal Fluid, 
and contains all the Materials, neceſſary 
for repairing the Solids, and H of the 


Tux Chyle, received into the Blood 
by the ſubclavian Vein, muſt unavoĩda- 
bly in the common Courſe of Circulati- 
on, paſs through the Lungs, before it 
circulates through any Part of the gene- 
ral Arterial Syſtem. They may be there · 
fore juſtly conſidered as the principal Or- 
gan of the ſecond Digeſtion, and chiefly in- 
ſtrumental in changing the Chyle into 
Serum; for the compreſſing Force of 
their Veſſels, being particularly increaſed 
by the Weight of the Air, contributes to 
gore a greater Attenuation, and a more 
E 4 power- 
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powerful Mixture to the Fluids, than 
they can receive from all the other Veſ- 
ſels of the Body; and by the ſame Preſ- 
| fire of the Air, the Form of theſe Veſſels 
is likewiſe ſo altered, that the unprepared 
chylous, or milky Humours, which would 
otherwiſe be unfit to enter the minute 
Veſſels, which are at length to be nou- 
riſhed by them, are obliged to circulate 

in the Pulmonary Veſſels, through Paſ- 

ſages as narrow as any, in the moſt mi- 
nute Capillaries of the Body; for the 
Diameter of a ſanguiferous Artery in the 

Lungs, before it terminates in a Vein, is 
ſo ſmall as ſcarce to admit of one Glo- 

bule of Blood to paſs through it, with- - 

out being compreſſed into an oval Form, 
but by the Preſſure of the inſpired Air; 
this Canal is from a circular, changed 
into an ellipiticul Figure, by which Means 
the circulating Fluid, is obliged to move 
through Paſſages, which are, by ſuch 
an Alteration, rendered much more nar- 
3 „ 


row ; ſince the 4 of 4 Veſtal de- 
creaſes in Proportion, as it recedes from 
a cirtular Form: Theſe ſanguiſerous Ar- 
teries likewiſe in the Lungs, (as in all o- 
ther Parts of the Body) end in Arteries, 
which convey Serum, and theſe probably 
into others of an inferior Order; and 
ſince by the ſame Preſſure of Air inſpired, 
theſe minute, circular Canals, muſt be 
made much leſs, by being forced nearer 

to a plane Figure, it from thence evident - 
ly follows, that whatever Fluid has re- 
ceived the repeated Actions of this Organ 
on it, muſt be greatly altered, and at- 
tenuated, and capable of circulating 
through the ſmalleſt Veſſels of the Body. 


From hence it appears, that the Ef- 
fects of improper Diet, and indigeſted 
Chyle, will be firſt perceived in the 
Veſſels of the Lung, through which it 
muſt paſs, before it is received into the 
left Ventricle of the Heart, and is diſtri- 

buted 
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buted through the whole arterial Sy- 
ſtem; and from hence likewiſe it is e- 
vident, that Medicines will arrive to 
the Lungs, with their Virtues, and Qua- 
lities, more unaltered, than to any other 
more diſtant Bowel, to which they muſt 
be diſtributed through the arterial Sy- 
ſtem, in much leſs Quantities, * more 
* 


As the Lungs are the * acitel — 
of the ſecond Digeſtian, I have in the ſub. 
ſequent Part of this Work, endeavoured 


more particularly to explain their Struc- 
ture, Uſe, and the TW , — 
are incident. 
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D Y ts Aſſiſtance of theſe concurring 
Di ' Cauſes, the Aliment is changed i into 
Serum, which however variouſly examin- 
ed, ſhews not the leaſt Tincture of Acid, 
or Alkali, but is of a mild, ſoft; glutir 

Diſpofition, eaſily mixes with Water, i is 
equally tranſparent, and almoſt free from 
either Taſte, or Scent ; if warmed with 
a gentle Heat it gradually diſſolves, and 
loſes all its Viſcidity; but if expoſed to 
a Heat, greater than that which is na · 
tural to a Human Body, it acquires 4 
Tenacity, and by an increaſed Degree of 
Heat, becomes at length coagulated ; it 
is then no longer tranſparent, but opaque, 
and of a White, or Buff Colour. If agi · 
tated with the fame Degree of Heat, 
- which is natural to the Body, without a 
new Supply, it will become putrid Spi- 

5 rit 
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tit of Wine mixed with it, produces. a 
greater Degree of Coagulation, than an 
increaſed Heat, with this Difference, that 
it continues free 80 We 
l K | * 
„ Dse — ry alas; to miſtake, 
. he endeavours to refute the Opi- 
nion of ſame + eminent Authors, as hav- 
ing aſſigned too ſmall a Degree of Heat, 
capable of giving a Coagulation to the 
Blood, whereas a much greater is re- 
quired, than ever. yet has been- experi- 
enced in Human Bodies. But it can 
only be juſtly deduced from their Obſer- 
vations," that the natural Heat of the 
Blood, which is Ninety-two, | is not far 
from the coagulating Point, (or beginning 
T, enacity,) which is a Hundred ; and it 
15 certain, that this Tenacity increaſes i in 
Proportion, as the Heat riſes above the 
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natu- 


Of the Tinacity of the Blood: by 


natural Standard: This i is ande . 


Obſervation, and Experimetits in in- 
flammatory Diſeaſes, which have dlivays 
proved more difficult, and dangerous, in 


Proportion to the Tenacity of the Blood 


neither can circulating Fluids in the 
higheſt, ardent Fevers, be capable of 
attaining more than a certain increaſed 
Degree of Tenacity : The Heart muſt 
ceaſe to move, long before they ca can be- 
come perfectly coagulated. W 


1 ux Difference between Blood, and — 
rum, ariſes only from a greater Union of 
the Globules of Serum, for Leuwenboeck, F 
has obſerved, that one Globule of Blood, 
when not ſufficiently compreſſed by the 


Action of the Veſlels, diſſolves, and ſepa- 


rates into fix Globules of Serum, and theſe. 
when again united, form one Globule of 
Blood; therefore (cteris paribus) the Pro- 


— 


2 


portion of Serum to Blood, will be-reci- 


* Dr. e ale 


1 Tun I. P. 32. Ton. F. 3. _ OO 
\ | procally, 


N 
* * 


procally, as the compreſling Force of the 
Veſſels: On this Account Exerciſe changes 
a pale, into a forid Complexion; and in a 
relaxed State of the Solids, the Blood de- 
generates into a a Seryſs Colluvies. 


Hence appears the Reaſon of che Si- 
zyneſs, or Tenacity of the Blood in all 
inflammatory Caſes, attended with an in- 
creaſed Degree of Heat; the Blood in 
the Beginning of ſuch Diſorders, being 
often perfectly florid, and mixed with 
a due Proportion of Serum. It is obſery- 
able, that the Surface of inflammatory 
Blood received into a Veſſel, and expoſed 
do the Air, firſt changes into a very faint 
Blue, and then into a White, or Buff 
Colour, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
ſadden Condenſation of its Particles, eſ- 
pecially of the Seraus Kind, which from 
their increaſed Tenacity, are more eaſily. 
diſpoſed to coaleſce: On which Account, 
ſuch Blood, when previouſly ftrrred, and 
mixed with the Air, or when it flows /eſs 


freely, 


|  -7 e * 


Srl e ED PAINT 
by becomes leſs heated; 4 agg Bot 
ed, before it is rectived into the Veſſel, 


will no longer ſhew that CY. of Te- 
nacity and Sener, 


Hine likewiſe appears hs Error of 
thoſe who propoſe to attenuate ſuch Blood 
by fiimulating, volatile Alkaline Medi- 
cines, and Blfers, which, by increaſing its 
Heat, and Motion, muſt likewiſe increaſe 
its Tenacity. This Error is in ſome Mea- 
ſure owing to aſcribing the common Pro- 
perties of, Fluids, to the Blood, and the 
Alterations they 1eceive from mechanic 

Cauſes acting on them; whereas it is en- 


dued with Properties only peculiar to 
this Fluid. The Tenacity which it re- 


ceives from too intenſe a Motion, and 
Heat, is very different from that viſcid 
Texture, which ariſes from a Circulation 
too languid, where the Globules are more 
light, and diſſolved, and their Coheſion 
weekers whereas in the former State, 


their 
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their ſpecific Gravity is increaſed, and they 
are ſo competed, and preſſed together, as 
to become e d and | ts for 
Motion. FF 1ate nh Toa 
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Tur Neglect of . Diftindtion, 5 
been the Cauſe of many Errors; for the 
Method which is neceſſary to alter that 
Texture of the Blood, which proceeds 
from ro great Motion, muſt be very dif- 
ferent from that, which ariſes from a 
Circulation too languid. Bleeding large- | 
ly, diluting with aqueous, ſaponaceous, 
acidulated Liquors, and Nitrous Medi- 
cines, can only diffolve the inflammatory 
Tenacity of the Serum, and Blood, and 
leflen the Action of the Solids, and con- 
ſequently the Heat on the contained 
Fluids, wh ile the obÞtrufted, and inflamed 
Parts are. by the fame Means preſerved 
from a  Suppuration, or  Mortification, the 
unavoidable Conſequences of a conti- 
nued, increaſed Freſſprr; on them. | 
cines, 


"I nave tried various « Methods to a. | 
ſolve the Tenacity in the Serum, and 
Blood, from too great a Degree of Heat; 
but found none ſo effectual, as ſuſpend- | 
ing it in the Vapour of warm Wajer, . 
* With n 19! 10 
n * ATA” : 7 
Tur Reaſon which kai 3 ak. 
urged, for the Uſe of volatile Spirits, and 
ſtimulating Medicines, in an inflamma- 
tory Sizyneſs of the Blood, is, that when . 
taken warm out of the Body, and mix- 
ed with them, it continues longer fluid, 
does not receive as ſtrong a Coagulation 
as it otherwiſe would: But is not this 
the ſtrongeſt Argument, which can be 
offered againſt the Uſe of them in ſuch 
Caſes? as it is very evident, that the 
' Caagulation of the Blood; and its Separa- 
ration into a Serum, and Crafſamentum, ; 
after i it has been received into a Veſſel, 
is owing to the Coldneſs of the uy” and 
its total Want of Motion. 
F: -\ay 
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Turs in a certain Degree, is the Caſe 
in low Fevers, which, by becoming pu- 
trid, increaſe the diſſolved Texture of the 
Blood; neither will ſuch Blood, when 
received into a Veſſel, have a Mbite, or 
Buff-coloured Coat on its Surface; but 
appears with a darker, Red Colour, form- 
ing a more looſe Cuagulatian, and more 
ſlowly ſeparating into Serum,; neither will 
Serum, when it acquires a putrid Diſſo- 
lution, coagulate by an increaſed Degree 
of Heat. In ſuch Circumſtances Bleed- 
ing. and ſuch ' Evacuations, as may de- 
preſs the Conſtitution, are to be avoided, 
except in the Beginning, and where 2 
Plenitude, or ſame particular Cireumſtan- 
ces require them: The chief Safety is in 
an antiſeptic Regimen, moderately warm 
in the firſt Stage, increafing its Force, 
grees; guarding at the ſame Time the 
Brain, by Blflers, until Nature, thus 
japportes, und e OY. 
hy a Crs. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. III. 


5 Urine, and — Dj Jr 
«of the Second Dye | 


HE f W and what 5 5 
be termed the excrementitvous 
Parts of the Chyle, and which 

remain after it is changed into Serum, 

and the ſecond Digeſtion is finiſhed, are 
diſcharged by Urine, which | is the ſecond 

Excretim from the Body. | 


Arr Urine confifts of Warr, Oil, Ah, 
and Earth, and their Difference ariſes 
from the different Combinations, and De- 
grees of Feat, which Ne tceivell: in 
the Body. 


"LL As. 
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Taz Urine, which is ſeparated, in a 
healthy State, before the firſt, and ſe- 
cond Digeſtion are finiſhed, 18 crude, and 
in larger Nuanti ties, if much diluting 
Liquids. are taken; but if the ſecond Di- 
geſtion has proceeded regularly, and 18 
ogmpleated, it is more high-coloured, and 
concbcted, from its. component Parts be- 
ing more equally mixed, and united, and 
therefore do not eaſily, or ſoon /? Pare, 
but depoſite a hight, White Cloud. "0, 


Hxxcr appears the Reaſon, why Chil. 
dren affected with Worms, and Women 
in their firſt State of Pregnancy, i in whom 
the firſt, and conſequently the ſecond 
Digeſtion are deficient, generally make 
crude Urine, with a whitiſh Sediment? 
and why Perſons of a relaxed Syſtem of 
Veſlels, and particularly of the Lungs, 
in whom the Serum is not rightly. affumi- 
lated, ſeldom diſcharge , concocted Urine, 
but ſuch as ſoon depoſites a lage, foul. 


Sediment ? 1 
Tre 


of the San Diſthorge. 6g 


Tux Urine which is ſeparated from 

Serum, not recently formed, nor diluted 

with freſh Liquids, becomes more acrid, | 
and High- colbured, than concocved Urine, 5 N 
and leſs in Quantity; and the abraded 

Parts of the Solids generally ſubſide in 

it, eſpecially if it has been eder en a- 

bine PR much Exerciſe. | 


Tuxer oy the > eee Appearances 
obſervable i in the Urine of Perſons, from 
a good, or weak Digeſtion, or from the 
Want of new Supplies; and as the U rine 

is immediately ſeparated from the Blood, 
it may, if rightly attended to, in a great 
Meaſure not only determine, the Defects 
of the ſecond Digeſtion, but the Alterati- 
ons, which the Blood receives from 4; 5 


ferent Diſeaſes. Po POETS; #13 | 8: £29 


As there is a remarkable Analogy be- 

tween the firf, and ſecond Digeſtion, ſo 

likewiſe, there appears the ſame between 
_ their 


70 Of Urine, &fc. 
their ſeveral Excretions: From the for- 
mer not only the concocted Remains of 
the Aliment are diſcharged, but whate- 
ver is received, or ſeparated in the Inte- 
ines, which might be injurious to them; 
by the latter not only the Remains of the 
ſecond Digeſtion, but the moſt exalted | ſa 
line, and oily Parts of the Blood, and 
whatever by its Quantity or Quality may 
be noxious to it, are there ſeparated 
by the Kidneys, whoſe Structure is ad- 
mirably contrived, and formed for theſe 
Purpoſes. 


Hence it appears, that an Error in 
the fir# Digeſtion is with Difficulty 
corrected in the ſecond, and that a viti- 
ated, or ill- prepared Chyle, will be apt 
to affect the Organs of the ſecond Di- 


geſtion, and Partenen the Lungs, and 
Kidneys. 


SECT. 
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Calculbus 0 oncretions. 


r is very evident, that 2 Defect | 
in the firſt Excretion, will be often 


apt to affe the ſecond, as many more pu- 


treſcent, exalted Parts abſorbed into the 
Blood, will be added to the urinary Diſ- 
charge, and be apt to load, and obſtruct 
the Renal Glands ; and it is obſervable, | 

that ſuch who are more particularly lia- 

able to Gravel, or Stone, are generally of 

a coſtive Habit of Body. This way of 

Reaſoning, is confirmed by a remarkable 
Obſervation of Hippocrates , that ſuch 
who are naturally ſoluble in the Body, will 
bave the urinary Paſſage free, and no 
Lodgement in the Bladder, except it is in- 
James, or I. 


—— 


* De Aere ot Aquis, Cap. V. 1 
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Txxse calculous Concretions, are by 


many Authors attributed to. tartareous, 


acid Salts; whereas they are really of a 
contrary Nature, terreſtrial, otly, and a- 
caline, which by their Size, and Acri- 
mony irritate, - and obſtruct the Renal- | 
Glands, and their ſmall excretory Tubes, 
and form there the firſt Baſis of a Stone, 
which 1s gradually increaſed from imilar 
Parts added to it ; for all Urine has 4 


Iapideſcent, or Stone-generating Quality : 


and if a ſmall Stone is continually ſuſ- 


_ pended in healthy Urine, it will thence 


gradually acquire concentric Coats, and 
enlarge its EE 


bs 6 ARTAR, or the eſſential Salt of 
Wine, is of an acid, attenuating, and 
lightly ſtimulating Nature, from whence 
Cream of Tartar is formed ; and contains 
Properties quite the reverſe of what are 
obſervable in a human Calculus, however 
variouſly examined; and like other ſaline 
| | Bodies, 


ou 
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Bodies; ikiielartedibats;tandbreedCan 
oihy, and biſcid State of the Fluids gent⸗- 
ly. fimulate, and keep the Body: ſoluble; 
becomes a - uſeful Medicine in prevent- 
ing, and relieving calculous Diſorders: 
Neither, if the Tartar in Wines was 
prejudicial, and contributed to form 
Stones (as is generally ſuppoſed) could 
they poſſibly depoſite their Tartar, in 
paſſing through the Veſſels, or excretory 
Glands of the Kidneys; for it is well 
known * that this eſſential Salt is never 
ſeparated from Wines, but when they 
are in a State of Reſt, and does not ſubſide 
like a Sediment; but i is equally thrown 
off, to every Part of the Veſſel whieh 
contains them : And when Wine, by a 
long Age, is too much deprived of theſe 
Salts, it changes its Colour, and loſes its 
eb Taſte, and F lavour. ” * 
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Vide Beerkaav, Elem. Chem. de Fermentatione, 


THE 
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Tux Formation of Stones in the Kid . 
neys, is one of the moſt remarkable Diſ- 
which may often ariſe from an original, - 
or an acquired bad State of the Kidneys, 
but more frequently of the Blood; for 
the Urine ſeparated from it, will, ac- 
cording to the different Nature of its 
Contents, be more particularly diſpoſed 
to obfirut# the Glands, and excretory 
Tubes, and to lay the firſt Baſis of a 
GY and its future 1 Evils. 


Noni Urine cannot freaks: furvih 
Materials, as it is chiefly aqueoxs.; but 
where the ſecond Digeſtion is imperfect, 
the terreſtrial, and oily Parts in the indi- 
geſted Urine being more groſs, and weak- 
ly aſſimilated, will more cafily in their 
Paſſage through theſe fine Veſſels, depo- 
ſite its earthy Parts, which ſoon abſerbe 
the ozly ones, and eaſily acquire a con- 
ſtant Accretion. Perſons of a relaxed 
Con- 


Conſtitution, of an inactive Life, pat- 
ticularly ſuch who are liable to Defluxi- 
ons, and Catarths, and live en a viſcid 
Diet, are more ſubject to calculous Con- 


cretions of that Kind, which are of a 


FWhite Colour, ſeldom hard, But home 
as Ws WY. Cement! is __ 3 

TnAr Vrine, which i is ROME * 
Serum, or Blood too much heated, and 
agitated, and which contains more exalt- 
ed, and denſe Oils, and more ſubtilized, 
terreſtrial Parts, will be apt to form cal- 
culous Concretions, of a harder Texture, 
and more brown Colour: Such generally | 
have a ſtronger Conſtitution, live. on a 
higher, and more luxurious Diet, and 
uſe Spirituous Liquors more Shin 
their Urine being thence more rid. i ir- 
ritates, and contracts the urinary Tubes, 
and makes them more liable to es ” 
NT | 


. « 4 


IT 
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Ir is evident from various Experi- 
ments made on human Calculi, that they, 
chiefly conſiſt of ferreſtri al Parts, cement- 
ed by oily ones, and their Hardneſs will 
be always proportioned to the Strength, 
or Denſity of the oily, and the Minute 
neſs of the terreſtrial Parts. This is far- 
ther confirmed from the Manner in 
which Lyrbontriptic Medicines operate, 
whoſe Force depends on the Minuteneſs,” 
and Activity of their Parts, which makes 
them capable of pervading ſuch Subſtan- 
ces, and of attenyating, and changing 

the Nature of their oily Parts, which 
can only ſupport their Cobeſon; for 
their Virtues cannot proceed from any 
ſpecific Qualities, as Spirit of Nitre, which 
is the only ſolvent, and Spirit of Salt, a 
powerful Lythontriptic, are both of the 
| bigheſt acid Kind, and Lime Water, ef- 
pecially that made from Sea Shells, and 
recommended by the ingenious Dr. 
Wi oft, which contains tb- maſt minute, 


ſub» 


ſubtiliged fiery Particles, and alcaline Pro- 
perties, is likewiſe found by Experience, 


to be a uſeful, and en, wo 


a triptic. A 


/ 


As Lythontriptic Medicines have evi- 


dently oppoſite Qualities, yet produce. the 
fame Effect, they can. therefore by no 


means determine the State of the Kid- 


neys, Blood, or Urine, Which gave the 
fir, ft Diſpoſition to ſuch Concretions, or 
afford any rational Indications in prevent- 


ing, or curing them in the firſt Stages. 
T heſe are chiefly to be deduced from 
ſome evident Error in Diet, or in:the./e- 
cond Digeſtion, without which they are 
ſeldom formed, eſpecially if there is no 
Defect in the excretory Organ. 
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HEN chis ſecond Wc is he 
d 4 ' ficient, through the Kidneys, and 
their extrezory Tubes, either from be- 
ing compreſſed by Tumors, or obſtruct- 
ed by calculous Concretions, the retain 
2d Urine will variouſly affect the Body, 
according to its Quantity, and Acrimony : : 
Hence often ariſe anaſarcous Swelling, 
Extravaſations in | fome of the internal 
Cavities, ſpaſmodic Pains, and particu- 
krly in the Head, cutaneous Eruptions, 
and Sweats, which indeed are rather to 
be conſidered as a critical Diſcharge, than 
a Diſeaſe : A total Suppreſſion muſt un- 
avoidably end in Death, always preceded 
by a Sickneſs in the Stomach, Vomiting, 
_— conyulſive Motions, and Le- 
thargy. 


Of the Defeat of, Ec. 79 
 thargy../ - Carotus Piſo * mentions a fin- 
gular Caſe of one who lived thirty Days, 
and tecovered; but during the whole 
Time he had very profufe Sweats, at- 
tended with a ſtrong Urinary Scent. He 
afterwards relapſed, and died. On opening 
the Body, two flat Stones were found in 
cke Pelvis, of the Shape of Dates, which 


entirely ſtopped up the Opening into 
the Ureters, and muſt have changed their 


Situation into 4 more oblique Direction, 
hen be had recovered from the former 


Suppreſſion. With that View, ſome have 
not improperly adviſed to invert the Po- 
| ſition of the Body, and at the fame Time, 
by ſhaking it, to eadeavour to alter the 
Di | of ſuch Stones; or by irong 
Emetcs, to change their Situation. I 
viſited a Gentleman, whoſe Caſe I ſhall 
deſcribe, as it was attended with ſome 
Fee Toyo He was 
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fuddenly ſeized in the Evening with 5 an 
acute Pain in the Region of the left Kid- 
ney, and had made ſuch a large Quan- 
tity of Urine, that he aſked me if White 
ing, of which he had dined that Day, 
Was a Diuretic. In a few Hours the 
Pain was ſo very ſevere, that he ſent for 
me again. By repeated Bleeding, Cli- 
ers, and Anodynes, it became more 
mild; and the next Morning 1 found 
him entirely free from Pain; but from 
the Time it had ceaſed, he never made 
any Urine. This total Suppreſſion con- 
tinued four Days, without any remark - 
able Complaint, or the leaſt Inclination 
to make Urine. His Body was kept free- 
ly open, various Diureties were directed, 
with Bathing, and Exerciſe ; but all in 
vain. On the fifth Day he complained 
of a Sickneſs in his: Stomach, Pains in 
his Head, and Thirſt: Theſe Symptoms 
increaſed the next Day, and were ſuc- 
ceeded by a Vomiting, Hickup, con- 
5 5 vulſive 
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vulſive Motions, and a Lethargy, He He 
died on the eighth Raps in the Morni 


Ms. OsBORNE, an eminent Surgeon, | 
attended him with me, and Ben | 
introduced the Catheter every Day, and x 
on that preceding his Death, without | 
diſcharging any Urine; but for ſome | 
Hours before he died, the Nurſe-tender 
had obſerved, that the Sheet under him 
was wet, from Urine ouzing from him. 
On opening his Body, the right Kidney - 
was leſs, more hard; and of a paler Co- 
lour, than in a natural State, the Ureter 
belonging to it ofified, without any Ca- 
vity, and extended only to within an Inch 
of the Bladder, where the Place of its 
black ſolid Spot: The left Kidney, and 
Size; the Peluis, and Ureter, free from 
any Stone, or Obſtruction ; but the Blad- 
der was n, diſtended with Urine; 
0 F ſome 
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ſome ſmall Stones, and a large one, in 
the Form of a Wedge, with a conſiderable 
Quantity of Mucus lay near the Neck of 
the Bladder : Four Stones of a Cubic 
Form, and nearly the Size of Dice, of a 
black Colour, and very e were n 
in the Gall Bladder. 8 


FROM the Progreſs of this haps it 
is evident, that the violent Pain, and i in- 
creaſed Quantity of Urine, were owing 
to an Irritation of the Kidney, from the 
Stone put into Motion, and which con- 
tinued until it was diſengaged from it ; 
but ceaſed when it fell into the Peluis, 
and entirely ſtopped up the Paſſage into 
the Ureter. It is probable, that this Stone 
advanced more forward into the Ureter, 
while he was in a Lethargic State, and 
inſenſible of Pain; and that by the 
Weight of Urine, it was forced into the 
Bladder, the Night preceding his Death. 


I was well acquainted with this Per- 


ſon, and though one Kidney muſt have 
4 been 


been 0 uſeleſs for ſome Vears, yet 
he enjoyed a good State of Health, and 
had not been liable to any Complaints, 
but of the Colic Kind; and theſe neither 
ſevere, or frequent. It is very probable, 
that a fota ! Suppreſſion ſeldom happens, 
but when one of the Kidneys has been 
for ſome Time, before incapable of ſepa- 
rating the Urine; and that whenever 
there is a total, or partial Obſtruction in 
the one, the Defect is generally ſupplied 
by an increaſed Diſcharge through the 0- 
ther, which' prevents the ill Effects, 
which otherwiſe muſt more frequently 
attend the Retention of this acrid, excre- 
mentitious Humour, ; 
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Of a Diabetes. 
N increaſed Diſcharge of Urine, 
will ariſe from too great a Relax- 
ation of the Renal Glands, and their ex- 
eretory Tubes, a Diſſolution of the Hu- 
mours, and from whatever ee 
them there in a greater Quantity. 


Hrxen may be explained the different 
8 pecies of a Diabetes, and what Regi- 
men is moſt ſuitable to each. 6 


An increaſed 1 of Urine from 
4 Relaxation of the Renal Veſſels, is 
ſomewhat analogous to a Diarrhœa of 
the Inteſtines; the repeated Uſe of Pur- 
gatives will often bring on the one, 
and a continued Uſe of Diuretics, has 
been ſometimes obſerved to produce the 
other v. A Waſte, and Thirſt, muſt be 
the unavoidable Conſequences of ly? Dif- 


_—_—_ 
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s by lis, de Diabete dect. III. Cap. IV. 


at 


0% a | Diabetes, Hh 
charge of the Body, being greater than 


the Supplies ; eſpecially when the Re- 


laxation is ſo great, as to carry off the 
new alimentary chylous Fluids, before 
they are aſſimilated, and diſtributed to 
the finer Veſſels of the Body, and which 
at ſuch Times only will * a ſweet Taſte 
to the Urine, | 


55 


Ir this Diſeaſe fngly exiſts, and is not 


far advanced, it is eaſily cured by Subaſ- 


tringent Medicines, and a ſuitable Regi- 
men of Diet. The repeated Uſe of Rhu- 
barb, in ſmall Quantities, Preparations 
of the Peruvian Bark, and the Elixir of 
Vitriol, with Briſtol Waters, ſeldom fail 
of reſtoring Strength to theſe Veſſels. 


Tnoben this 1 Relaxation of 5 


the Renal Veſſels, has been ſometimes 
obſerved * to be the only Cauſe of a 


fatal Diabetes; yet it more frequently is 
nn to a re State, ans} in- 


** "= ** a 
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be Vide Bonet de 8 | | 
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l Size of the Kidney, from lirge 


calculous Concretions, which have total- 
ly obſtructed a great Part of their Glands, 
and excretory Tubes; and by that Means 
produced a greater Dilatation in thoſe 
which remained free, and capable of giv- 
ing Paſſage to the Urine. Inſtances of 
this Kind, have been frequently obſerv- 
ed, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the former, as they have been always at- 
tended with violent Nephritic Symptoms, 
and generally proved fatal. 1 7 


AnoTHER principal 9 of a Dia- 
betes, may originally ariſe from a peculiar 
Diſſolution of the Humours, which de- 
termines them to the Kidneys. Dr. Mead f, 
with his uſual Judgment, and Sagacity, 
early pointed out the Liver as the di- 
ſtant, and latent Seat of this Diſeaſe: But 
the 9 Progreſs of it will be I, e AC- 


* Vide Ballon. Ephein et Epidem. Lib. II. P. 152. et 
Bonet De Diabete, Lib. III. Sea, XXIV. 


F Eſa Ty on P 01/ons, 
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cording to the F in which the Bike 
is vitiated, and the Quantity received into 
the Blood. The Cyftic Bile is very dif- 
ferent from the Hepatic, and acquires its 
Bitterneſs, and more active Properties, 
from ſtagnating for ſome Time in the 
Gall Bladder; and from a Mixture of a 
Glandular Humour, ſeparated from its 
internal Membrane. The Motion of it 
from thence into the common Du#, is not 
conſtant, but chiefly promoted by the Preſ- 
ſure of the Stomach when full, and when 
it is moſt neceſſary for Digeſtion; and by 
Spaſms in a diſeaſed State of the Body. 
The Secretion of the Hepatic Bile, and 
Motion through the excretory Canals in- 
to the Porus Biliarius, and from thence 
through the common Duct into the In- 
teſtines, 1s regular, and conflant : Tts 
Taſte in an healthy State is mild, and al- 
moſt inſipid. By being vitiated, it be- 
comes more acrid, and ſaponaceous; 
and by fagnating, is in ſome Conſti- 

904 ſtitutions 
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tutions apt to degenerate i into a bene 
Jour Tafte. EL e719” J 


Warn EVER ſuch vitiated Wie 1s ob- 
ſtructed in its natural Courſe, and receiv- 
ed into the Blood, it will by its active, 
and ſaponaceous Qualities, diſſolve its 
Texture, and produce a milder, and more 
imper fed Species of a Diabetes. This is 


frequently the Caſe of Perſons of a lan- 


guid, ſcrophulous Conſtitution, in whom 
Perſpiration is diminiſhed, or has been 
ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, attended with a 
Decay, a coſtive Habit of Body, and 
2 Defect of Bile in the Inteſtines. But 
when, in the Progreſs of this Diſeaſe; 
Glandular Abſceſſes are formed, eſpeci- 
ally of the fleatometoſe Kind, the bilious 
Humours fagnating in them, become 
more vitiated; and the more active Parts, 
abſorbed into the Blood, will, like an 
alcaline Lixivium, totally diſſolve the 
Texture of it, and produce the moſt ra- 
pid Diabites, attended with a quick Waſte, 

Thirſt, 
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Thirſt, and a dry Contraction of che 
finer Veſſels of the Body. I have ſeen 
ſome Inſtances of this Diſeaſe produced 
from Glandular external Tumours of the 
ſame Kind, which degenerated into a 
large, imperfect Suppuration. 


Tus Species of a Diabetes is always 
gangen and generally fatal, unleſs its 
Progreſs is timely prevented. Medicines, 
which diſengage Obſtructions in the Li- 
ver, and promote the other Excretions, 
are chiefly to be depended on, with ſuch 
as are antiſeptic, dilute, and correct the 
peculiar Acrimony, of the Humours. Bri- 
fol Water, medicated Wheys, and par- 

_ ticularly that made with Alum, deſerve 
a principal Place. 


AxorRRR Species of a Diabetes, will 

ariſe from Nervous Spaſms, which are 

5 uſually preceded by a Coldneſs, and a 
ſuppreſſed Perſpiration. An increaſed Eva- 

cuation, muſt be the neceſfary- Conſe- 

quence of this contracted State of the ar- 

$-- terial 
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terial Syſtem, which is generally deter- 
mined to the Kidneys, through which 
the fineſt and moſt diluted Parts of the 

Humours can only paſs freely; on which 
Account, the Urine is limpid, not ſweet, 
but inſipid. This /paſmodic Diabetes is 
ſeldom permanent, but ceaſes whenever 
the Irritation is removed, and Perſpira- 
tion reſtored. , Opiates, volatile, neryous 
Medicines, ſeldom fail of producing that 
Effect. However, frequently returning, 
and violent Spaſms of the Renal Veſſtls, 
will be apt at length to deſtroy their 
Spring, and to give a contrary State, and 
a total Relaxation to them. Dr. Willis * 
gives two remarkable Inſtances of this 
Kind. In every Species of a Diabetes, 
where the Kidneys are not originally 
engaged, Subaſtringents become neceſſary, 
to guard againſt a Weakneſs in the Re- 
nal Veſſels, which muſt be the Conſe· 
quence of a continued, increaſed Flux of 
Humours through 1 them. 


N * „ D 
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Of the N. ature of Aliments, 
Animal, and Vegetable. 


[FROM this Account of the firſt, and 
ſecond Digeſtion, and the Excre- 
tions peculiar to them, it is evident, that 
the Preſervation of Health in different 
Conſtitutions, and the Cure of many Diſ- 
eaſes, will principally depend on a Regi- 
men of Diet ſuited to them; and as ma- 
ny Complaints ariſe from a Neglect of - 
it, and which are more obſtinate, as they 
are every Day renewed, I ſhall dwell the 
longer on this material Article. 
Tux great Difference between a flrong, 
and a weak Conſtitution, is, that the for- 


mer can aſimilate Food of a difficult Di- 
geſtion into an healthy Scrum, and diſ- 


charge 


— 
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charge the ſuperfluous Quantities, while 
the other is oppreſſed, and variouſly af- 
fected by it; but may, under a proper 
Regimen, enjoy as much Health, and 
Freedom of Spirits, though leſs Vigour, 
than one of a ſtrong Conſtitution, 


Dx.Cnuevyne has laid it down almoſt as 


a fundamental Principle, that a vegetable 


Diet is the moſt proper Regimen for Va- 
ktudinarians, and the moſt effectual means 
of removing the various Complaints, to 


which ſuch Perſons are liable: Perhaps 
the Relief which he found from it | in his 
_ own Caſe, might have contributed to 


this Error; for his Conſtitution was na- 
turally of the robuſt Kind : But I think 
it will evidently appear from the Princi- 
ples laid down, that a vegetable Diet is 


moſt improper for Valetudinarians, (uch 
1 mean as may be juſtly termed fo, from 


a weak, and relaxed Syſtem of Veſſels) 
and chiefly proper for Perſons of the 
Rrongeft Conſtitution. | 4 


* , 7 * 
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I EXCEPT Milk 100 this Diet, which 
is of a mixed Kind, neither entirely. ve- | 
f le, rand but conſiſting of the 
concocted Juices of the Animal, from 
which ie bs weed, and of the vegeta- 
ble Aliment; which having paſſed through 
the Changes of the jirf, and partly of 
the ſecond Digeſtion, is therefore eaſily | 
aſſimilated into Serum, and retains E 
much of an aceſcent Nature, as is ſuffi- 
cient to prevent that Diſpofition, which 
all animal Fluids have to Putrefaction. 
This is certainly a well-prepared Diet for 
Valetudinarians, in whom the firſt, and 
ſecond Digeſtion are deficient, and will 
likewiſe ſufficieatly nouriſh Perſons of a 
ſtrong Conſtitution. The Praiſes which 
Homer * gives to Milk, are very remark- 
able, where he mentions the Hippamol- 
gians as Milk Eaters, long-lived, and the 
jule Men: Had they changed their Diet, 
they would not perhaps wy: ed 
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that Character, nor have enjoyed the 

greateſt Happineſs which can attend long 
Life, Mens ſana in Corpore Sano; and if 
- what ſome Commentators have obſerved, 
is true, the Scythians were deſcended from 


the Hippomolgians, whoſe Manners, and 
Diet, as deſcribed afterwards by Hippo- 
crates *, were then very different from 


their primitive Anceſtors, 


Taz ſole Intention of Diet, is to pre- 
ſerve a healthy Body in the ſame State; 
and therefore its Quantity, and Quali- 
ty, muſt be proportioned to the Strength 


of the Conſtitution, and the Loſes which 


are ſuſtained by the Abrafions, and Bx- 
Cretions.. g 


on this Account, all Diet will be of 
difficult Digeſtion, not only in Propor- 


tion to the 16 re of i its Nen and the 


8 * * 


—— as th. 32 Fe 
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Hardneſs 


Alb and Vegetable." | 


"Hardneſs 'of i its ſolid Parts; but ts i its p- 
pate Qualities to animal Fluids; as the 

' firſt Digeſtion chiefly confiſts'in\ſubduing, 
and affenuating the Aliment” into a fluid 
Chyle, and the ſecond in an it 
f into er weed and Blood. Was 


rs 


ALL Vagttables except a "A which 
are warm, and active, and have a wola- 
tile Salt; ; and therefore are more juſtly 

ranged among Medicines, than Diet, 
contain cold, aceſcent, viſcid Juices, and 
require a long, and a ſtrong Digeſtion, 
to be aſſimilated to animal Fluids: The 
Fruits, and Seeds of Vegetables are more 
ripened, and concocted, and more eaſily 
nouriſhing, and when Grains are prepared 
by Triture, and the Fire, they become 
more digeſtible; eſpecially when the Yi/- 
cidity of their Parts has been attenuated 


by a previous Fermentation, which makes 
Bread the moſt ſtrengthening, and beſt 


Diet of the ve m"_— Kind, However, 
a all 
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all theſe contain /fixed,' acid Salts, and 
crude Juices, quite oppoſite: to the Na- 
ture of animal Fluids, and of volatile, al. 
raleſcent Salts, to which they can be on- 
ly changed by a long, and frong Digeſtion.” 


On this Account, Granivorous Animals 
are formed with long Inteſtines, with va- 
rious Circumvolutions, and the Values in 
them, and likewiſe in the Stomach, run 
in a tranſverſe Direction, which contri- 
butes to give a longer Delay to the Ali- 
ment, that it might receive a greater At- 
trition, and the gradual Changes, neceſ- 
ſary to aſſimilate it into an animal Nature. 
Whereas Carnivorous Animals have ſhort 
Inteſtines, without any Circumvolutions, 
fewer Valves in them, or in the Stomach; 
and theſe not tranverſe, but longitudinal; 
as leſs Time is neceſſary to digeſt their 
Aliment ; and which, if longer retained, 
and more highly exalted into a putrid 
State, would become fatal to them. 


FROM 


An imal, and Vegetable. \ 4 9 7. 


. From the ſimilar Structure of the Sto- 
mach, and Inteſtines in human Bodies, 
I think it may be reaſonably concluded, 
that an Aliment of the vegetable Kind, 
was originally deſigned as moſt proper 
for them; and' as far as we can learn 
from ſacred, and profane Hiſtory, it was 
the principal, if not the ſole Food of the 
firſt Inhabitants of the Earth; but the 
Race of Mankind ſoon degenerated, and 
to their ſucceſſive, and more feeble Off- 
ſpring, Animals became a neceſſary Part 
of Food; eſpecially to ſuch, who by Sloth, 
or Diſeaſes, were incapable of aſſimilat- 
ing a vegetable Diet. However, a great 
Part of Mankind, ſtill ſubſiſt on a vege- 
table Diet, and have more Health, and 
Freedom of Spirits, than theſe of the 
ſame Conſtitution, who uſe too freely an 
animal Food; for Providence has wiſely 
ordained, that a vegetable Diet chiefly 
falls to the Share of the moſt — * 
laborious. 


H Tux 
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Taz Fluids of an animal Body, are 


naturally neither acid, or alcaline; and 
though the Diet be entirely of an aceſcent 
Kind; yet by no chymical Analyſis, or 
any other Experiment, can any acid Salts 
be thence, obtained. Hoemberg * , and 


7 


ſince ſome of the later Chymiſts, have 


endeavoured to prove, that an acid Spirit, 
or Salt, can be ſeparated from animal 


Bodies, and Fluids: But what has been 


obtained in ſome of theſe Experiments, 
may probably ariſe from the Sea Salt, 
which, from its rigid Qualities, paſſes 
unaltered through the Body; and in o- 
thers, from the univerſal Acid in the Air, 
which in theſe tedious Proceſſes, may be 
abſorbed into ſuch Subſtances: But grant - 
ing the Concluſions deduced from theſe 


Experiments to be juſt, they only ſhew a 


very latent Acid, and which never appears 
in the natural State of animal Fluids. 


— — - — 
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Font hence appears the Error of the 
peng Hypothefis in many antient, and 
modern Authors, that the Gout, Rheumd- 
tiſm, Scurvy, and ſeveral chronic Difor- 
ders, ariſe from an acid Acrimony in the 
Fluids; and that the various Medicines, 
which have been eſteemed as Sweetners, 

and Alterants in ſuch Caſes from their 21. 
caline Qualities, can only operate as ſuch 


in the firſt ata, to 


I an healthy State, the Serum, and 

the Fluids ſeparated fiom it, are only of 
an alcaleſcent Nature, and muſt inevita- 
bly deſtroy the Veſſels, and bring on 
Death, before they can become perfectly 
alcaline. The mildeſt putrid Fevers, and 
ſcorbutic Diſorders, differ from the 
Plague, and the Scurvy deſcribed in Lord 
Anſon's Voyage, only in different Degrees 
of Putrefaction, or nearer Approaches to 
an alcaline State. 


He | "Þ 
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ly accelerate Putrefaction in dead Fleſh; 
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| As animal Fluids, from Heat, and 
Motion, have therefore a natural Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction, they would ſooner 
approach to that State from an animal 
Diet, unleſs corrected either by Acids, 
Salts, fermented Spirits, and Aromatics, 
which are the chief Preſervatives a- 
gainſt it. 


Dx. PRIN OLE“ has improved this Part 
of Medicine, by ſeveral accurate Expe- 
riments, and Obſervations; and has not 
only greatly enlarged the Claſs of Anti- 

ſeptics, but has likewiſe ſhewn, that vo- 
latile, alcaline Salts, which were former⸗ 
ly ſuppoſed to promote Putrefaction, are 
really powerful Antiſeptics. 


HoweEveR, it is evident, that though 
Heat, Moiſture, and a ſlagnating Air, great- 


Pw 


— — 
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* Appendix to Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army. 
* 5 yet 
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yet a greater Degree of Heat, "hich 5 
dens the Fibres, and exbales the Moiſture; 
and a continued Wind, which diſſipates it, 
will prevent Putrefaction; not by any real 
antiſeptic Quality, but by rendering ſuch 
Subſtances, no longer liable to Putrefac- 
tion: On which Account, all warm, and 
aſtringent Subſtances, muſt in inanimate 
Bodies, prove antiſeptic, and -be more 
powerful, when they contain a particular 
Balſamic, or oppoſite Quality to Putre- 
faction. Thus Beef cut into ſmall Slices, 
is preſerved in hot Climates; dead Bodies 
buried in dry, hot Sand, have been found 
free from Putrefaction; and by a vitrolic 
'Vapour, have for many Years continued 
entire, and firm. Ke 


As Antiſeptics therefore of a quite 
oppofite Nature, prevent Putrefaction in 
dead Fleſh, and ſtagnating animal Fluids, 
it is difficult to determine in what Man- 
ner they operate, and how di iferently 


they may act in circulating Fluids. 
H 3 | SOME 
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SOME of the later Chymiſts, have been 
fond of conſidering Putrefaction, as the 
third Proceſs of vegetable Fermentation; 
as the Subſtances which have gone 
through the former, if they are left tage · 
tber in a proper Heat, advance to Putre- 
faction; but if the vinous Part, is ſeparat+ 
ed from the Faces, it will continue free 
from it; neither is a previous ſpiri- 


ruous, or acid Fermentation, by any 


means unavoidahly neceſſary to Putrefac- 
tion ; for as certain Subſtances fall into 
the acetous, without having gone through 
the ſpirituous Fermentation; ſo others be- 
gin to putrefy, without having gone 
through either, of which laſt Kind are 
moſt Animal Subſtances: There ſeems 
therefore to be rather a remarkable Ana- 
logy between the Fermentation of Vege- 
tables, and the Putrefaction of animal 
Fluids; as the Effect of this inteſtine Mo- 
tion in each, is to diſſolve the Union of 
their Parts, and to produce a new Com- 
bination of ſuch, as did not exiſt before. 
| From 
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mentation of the former; an ardent Spi- 
rit, or acetous Liquor, is produced; from 
the latter, alcaline, volatile Salts, and a 
putrid Spirit; and the different Degrees 
of theſe Productions depend chiefly on 


the greater Degree of inteſtine Motion, 


which, from the Nature of their compo- 
nent Parts, they are capable of attaining 
to. Salts, even of the alcaline Kind, 

ſeem to be incapable of Putrefaction; 


the oily, and ſulphureous Parts of Bodies, 


are chiefly ſubject to it. Volatile, alca- 
line Salts therefore, though the Product 
of Putrefaction, by dividing, and atte- 


nuating ſuch viſcid Subſtances, and giv- 
- ing a quicker Diſcharge to their more 


active, and fugitive Parts, may ſometimes 
prevent that Degree of Putrefaction, 
which otherwiſe they would acquire; and 
it is obſeryable, that in putrifying Bodies, 
from whence the moſt noxious, and pu- 
trid Vapour is emitted, there is always 
a Deficiency of volatile, alcaline Salts; or 
| H 4 at 
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at leaſt they are not eaſily n dur- 
ing that State. FEE „tn 
1 0 tat er 

How far, and in what particular Caſes, 
ſuch Subſtances may prove antiſeptic in 
animal, circulating Fluids, can only be 
determined by Experiments, and Obſer- 
vations; as they are only ſuſceptible of a 
weaker Degree of Putrefaction, and from 
Cauſes different from thoſe, which pro- 


duce it in ſtagnating TOO and dead 


8 


ha Fibres, and circulating Fluids, 
cannot, like dead Fleſh, be rendered in- 
capable of Putrefaction by Heat, and Aſ- 
tringents, and diſſipating their Moiſture; 
neither are they capable of acquiring Pu- 
trefaction from that inteſtine Motion, pe- 
culiar to it, except in Abſceſſes, Ulcers, or 
extravaſated fagnating Humours: It has 
been already obſerved, that animal Fluids 
are only alcaleſcent; that Life muſt be de- 


ſtroyed 
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ſtroyed before they can acquire a perfect 
putrid, or alcaline State; and that this 
Diſpoſition to Putrefaction, is chiefly pre- 
vented by new Supplies, of an antiſeptic 
Kind: But though the Humours are thus 
corrected, and recruited, they may ac- 
quire a certain Degree of Putrefaction, 
from a Circulation too languid, or too 
much increaſed. In the former Caſe, 
the volatile, alcaline Salts, and the more 
warm aromatie Antiſeptics; in the lat- 
ter, the Acid, or neutral Saline, and re- 
frigerating, will be found moſt effectual 
in eee 8 its n 


3 


Auorurn more powerful, ab frequent 
Cauſe of Putrefaction in animal Fluids, 
will ariſe from a Retention of the Excre- 
tions; all which are of the putreſcent 
Kind. Uyine, from ſeveral Experiments, 


appears to be highly of that Nature; but 
the Matter of Perſpiration muſt be ca» 
pable of acquiring (a greater Degree of 

| it; 


it; and when retained, like a putrid Fer- 
ment, quickly contribute to promote 
Putrefaction. Hence that remarkable 
| Fator in Sweats, after a long ſuppreſſed 
Perſpiration: In this Caſe, whatever re- 
reflores the Excretions, will be the beſt 
Antiſeptic. 


H ENCE it is evident, that if Fiſh, and es 
vol Sorts of wild Fowl, which live on an 
animal Diet, are taken for Nouriſhment, 
they will be more apt to give a putrid 
| Diſpoſition to the Fluids, than the horns 
ed Cattle, Sheep; and tame Fowl, who 
live on Vegetables, and afford a more 
tem Jens Food than the former. 


Tas Way of Reaſoning, was Foe 
ed by an Experiment made on a Soldier, 
who was hired to live entirely for ſome 
Days on wild Fowl, with Water only 
for Drink: He received in the Begin- 
ning his Rewer, and Diet, with great 

e 


and —— 


fulneſs; but n nden fiblrodict by: 
a Nauſea, Thirſt, and a Diſpoſition t to | 
a putrid Dyſentery, which was with ſome 
Difficulty prevented from making a far- 


ther Progreſs, by the PIER WAA: tried 
the Experiment, 


From hence it is evident, that Sea 5 
in a ſufficient Quantity, is a uſeful Cor- 
rector of an animal Diet; and in that 
Reſpect an Antiſcorbutic: It may, from an 
Exceſs, and not being ſufficiently diluted, 
give a peculiar Muriatic Acrimony to the 
Fluids; but that very ſeldom happens, 
and is eaſily removed. In Sea-Voyages, 
that peculiar Scur vy, which is im puted to 
long living on ſalt Meats, is really owing 
to a contrary State of the Fluids, and to 
a putrid Acrimony, and . Diſſolution of 
them, from the Want of that Qgantity 
of Acids, or fermented Spirits in their 
Drink, which is neceſſary to prevent 
that natural Tendency the Fluids have 


" 0 
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to o Putrefotivn; ; and which the Quantity 
of Salt (which is but a weak Antiſeptic) | 
is incapable of preventing, and often not 
ſufficiently powerful, even to preſerve | 
the ſalted Meat from being in ſome De- 
gree corrupted : This Diſeaſe more fre- 
quently appears, and in a greater Degree, 
when their Bread is in the fame State ; 
and when their Water, which at the beſt 


has no real antiſeptic Quality, is often in 


a putrid State. In theſe Circumſtances, 


freſh animal Food, would ſooner bring 


on an increaſed putrid State, than found, 
and well ſalted Meat, unleſs ſome acid 
Vegetables, or ſpirituous, antiſeptic Cor- 
rector, was added to their Drink, and 


could diffuſe itſelf through the Blood. 


I xNEW an eminent Lawyer, who, by 
the Advice of Dr. Woodward, abſtained 
for ſome Years entirely from Salt, drank 


chiefly Water, and uſed freely an animal 
Diet, and by that Means acquired a violent 


Scurvy : 


as A 
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Seurvy : He was in ſome Time lege 
by a ſtrict Regimen of Diet, and Medicine; 


and aſterwards uſed Salt, and Vegetables, 
with an animal Food, drank Wine more 
freely, and never had any Return of that 
Diſorder. I knew another Perſon, who 


drank nothing but Water, and lived free- 
ly on an animal Food; and on aſking 


him if he was not fond of Salt, he ſaid, 


he generally eat ten Times as much as 
any one in Company ; Nature thus di- 


recting him to guard againſt that Ten- 


dency, which his Humours had to Pu- 
trefaction. In ſeveral Parts of Gurney, 
before Salt Pits were known, no Com- 
modity yielded a higher Price; and the 
Inhabitants would readily traffic their 
Gold Duſt for a ſmall Quanity of it, In 


all Countries where an animal Food is 5 
uſed, it is a grateful, and neceſſary Cor 


rector; but eſpecially in very hot Coun- 
tries, where it muſt be more neceſſary, 
and valuable; ; and it is obſervable, that 


many 
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many Perſons take with freſh Meat, as 
large a Quantity of Salt, as is neceffary 
to ſeaſon it, and receive no remarkable 
Meonvenience from it; for when ſuf- 
ficiently diluted, it paſſes of W 8 2h 
oy Urine. 


Hence appears the Reaſon, why theſe 
who live freely on an animal Food, and 
drink only Water, acquire thence 'a a 
red ſcorbutic Countenance? the animal 
Salts in their Blood, being rendered more 
active, and luxuriant, from the Want 
of ſome acid, or fermented, ſro 
Corrector in their Drink. 


_ From hence it is evident, that Perſons 
of the flrongeſi Conſtitution, who uſe much 
Exerciſe, can beſt digeſt, and more ſafely 
live on a Diet of the Vegetable Kind, with 
Water for Drink ; and that F ruits, Ve- 
getables, or the l ght, acidulated Wines, 
are neceſſary, and moſt proper for them. 

Hencs 
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Hexer appears the Reaſon, why Per- 
ſons of this Conſtitution, who uſe freely 
a higher, and more putreſcent animal 
Food, ſuch as wild Fowl, and Fiſh, are 
apt to be more thirſty after it, than 
when they uſe even ſalted, or ſeaſoned 
Meat? and why Wine in larger Quanti- 
ties, is then not only more agreeable, but 
neceſſary; which, though it may heat, 
and inflame, yet guards their Fluids from 


Putrefaction * 


\ 


VALETUDINARIANS, ſuch I mean as 
are healthy, but of a weak Couſtitution, 
will require a mixed Diet, ſuch as Bread, 
the milder Animal Meats, moderately 
corrected with Acids, or rather with 
Wine, plain, and mixed with their Wa- 
ter. Such was Cornaro's Regimen; a 


ſolid, 


ealily aſſimilated, animal Diet, 


guarded equally from crude Indigeſtion, 
and putreſcent Acrimony ; which is much 
preferable to a Nn Diet of any Kind, 


3 


unleſs 
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unleſs when the firſt, or ſecond Digeſtion 
are greatly impaired, or when quick Sup- 
' Plies are not required; as it relaxes the 
Stomach, and gives a leſs laſting Nou- 
riſhment to the Body. This is agreeable 
to the wiſe Precept of Hippocrates *, that 
the Ali ment, which is with Difficulty alter- 
ed, is not eafily conſumed ; and that which 
7s eafily aſſimilated, is eafily waſted: There- 
fore the digeſtive Powers ought to be ex- 
erciſed by a ſolid Food, proportioned to 
their Strength; which is not only neceſ- 
ſary to increaſe, and preſerve their Tone, 
but to give a more firm, and permanent 
Nouriſhment to the Body. 


HeNCE appears the Reaſon, why acid, 
and crude Vegetables generally diſagree 
with weak, and cold Conſtitutions ? and 
why the higher animal Food, and par- 
ticularly Shell-Fiſh, is often ſo agreeable, 
and uſeful to them ? 
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of t he Third Diveſtion 


| HEN the Aliment is changed 
LY into healthy Serum; and then 


begins to aſſume the Nature of 
animal Fluids, the ſecond Digeſtion is 
completely fini/hed: But though it con- 
tains all the Materials neceſſary for re- 
pairing the Solids, and Fluids, is yet un- 
fit for Nutrition, until it paſſes through 
NUN Changes in the third, and moſt 
important Digeſtion, to which the two 
former are : only ſubſervient and. pre- 


paratory. 


Tun 
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Tux gradual Altetations which Rlych® 
bas obſerved in the Growth of human 
Embryos, agree ſo exactly with the Al- 
terations, which Malpigius + has de- 
ſeribed in the Egg, and fuch a ſurpriaing 
Analogy appears between the White of 
the Egg, and Serum of the Blood in 
an healthy State, that 1 think a ſhort 
View of them, will be neceſſary to Mu- 
ſtrate the progreſſive Changes of this ela- 

borated Fluid, from which al the Sp+ 
* nene. parred. 


| Thin Shell, or capa Indgnmrads 
proceeds from a Mucilaginqus Humour, 
ſeparated from ſeveral Glands, placed 
near the Anus, which hardens by Da- 
grees, the Egg being Wa ſoft three 
Days befare ita E Epulſion, | Now ui 


* n m T7 
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be confided: as the internal Periofteant, 
or Dura Mater ; under this lies another 
Membrane, more tender than the for- 
mer, like the Pia Mater. The Egg has 
two Angles, the one obtuſe, the other 
more acute, with the Yelk in the Center: 
Between this, and the Shell, the Mhite, 
or Albumen is placed, which is not a looſe 
Fluid contained in one Cavity; but conſiſts 
of ſeveral Series of concentric, thin Mem- 
branes,” gradually decreaſing, like ſmall 
Circles within a large one: Between each 
of theſe, the Albumen lies; in whoſe Cen- 
ter, between the obtuſe Augle, and the 
Yelk, the Embryo is placed in a ſmall 


Bag, n at firſt a fin gle liquid 
Prop. 


Tux Hen broods on this Egg, and by 

her genial Heat, the White next to her 
Body, contained between the firſt, and 
ſecond Membrane, begins to be attenu- 
ated, and to move by Degrees into the 
20 . next; 
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next; and he Warmth, and Motion * 
ing continued, is by progreflive Undula- 
tions protruded through the various Series 
of the concentric Membranes; until it 
arrives at the ſmall Bag, where it is re- 

ceived by the Embryo for Nouriſhment. 


How great the Attenuation of this 
Humour muſt be, will in ſome Meaſure 
appear by confidering the Minuteneſs of 
the Animal * who receives it; but, this 
Humour, though already greatly attenu- 
ated, muſt be yet more ſubtilized, before 
it is ſufficiently prepared for Nutrition, 
and circulating through. the decreaſing 
Series of Veſſels, which, though not 
viſible, are ichnographically delineated i in 
the Embryo , even of the moſt minute 
Animal: For as yet, there is as great a 
a Difference between it and the laſt Li- 
quid, which drr the e as 


N — uns 
1 Vide —— Tem III. P. 368. 
I Leunwenhoeck, Tom III. P. 8. 
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between the crude Chyle in a human Bo- 
dy, and that Fluid which conſtantly eva- 
porates by inſenfibl Perſpiration. 


THERE appears to be no Difference | 
between the White of the Egg, and 
Serum of the Blood; for however vari- 
ouſly examined, they afford the ſame 
Phenomena ; and the Alterations which 

each receives in being prepared for Nou- 
riſhment, depend on the ſame Cauſes. 
The Secretion af the former, proceeds 
from the Heat of the Hen ſitting on it; 
and if the Heat applied to the Egg, is 
greater than that which is natural to the 
Hen, it no longer remains fit for Nouriſn- 

ment, but becomes coagulated: Neither 
Will it nouriſh if the Heat be leſs ; but 
if a juſt Degree of Heat, though artifical, 
be preſerved, the Embryo will be thereby 
nouriſhed, and brought forth. This Ex- 
periment was formerly made with Stoves 
in 


&f Me Thy 2 De- 279 


in Egypt ; and bas been aften fince 


ſueceſsfully repeated; In the fare Man- 
net the Action of the Veſſels produces 
che ſame Alteration in the Serum in a 


human Botly, as the Heat of the Hen on 


the White of the Egg; for when this is 
regular, and equal, it diſſolves to the 
greateſt Degree of Fluidity, until it is 
capable of entering, and riouriſhing the 


moſt minute Series of Veſſels; and as the 


Fluids circulating through the fineſt Veſ- 
ſels in the human Body, where Nutri- 
tion is chiefly performed, retain no lon- 
ger a coagulating Quality, but are fo fine 
as to exhale; fo likewiſe the Albumen, 
hen prepared to nouriſh the Embryo, 


by paſſing through the decreaſing Series 


of Membranes, will by no means coagu- 
Jate, if expoſed to any Degree of Heat“: 
Beſides, the Heat of an healthy Maa, 


meaſured by the Thermometer, is equal 


— 
3 


* Plan Hiftoria Natural, Lib. x. Cap. 4 45 . 
+ Bellinus de Motu Cori, ö Prop. VI. 
14 . 
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to the genial Heat of the Hen; and where 
there- is the ſame Degree of Heat in-the - 
ſame Bodies, we may ſafely conclude, 
that there is the ſame Degree of Motion: 
Therefore the Serum muſt be digeſted, 
and attenuated in the ſame Manner in 
each; for where the Materials, and 
the phyſical Cauſes are the ſame, the 
Effects muſt be always W to 
them, 


DR. MARTIN ſays, that the Heat of the 
Hen, is greater than that of the human 
Blood, the former being to the latter as 
a Hundred to Ninety-two : But it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Hen often quits her 
Seat, by which means the Heat com- 
municated to the White of the Egg, does 
not probably exceed that of the Blood, 
which i is more uniform, and conſtant, 


ALL the Solids of the TREE Bo- 
ch, take their Origin from the Brain. 
Mal- 
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Malpigius Bas Metin, that the _ . 
bryo in the Womb, is in Form like a 
Worm, which firſt conſtitutes the Spine, 
as the Baſis, from whence all the Solids 
ariſe: Five limpid Drops grow from it, 
which afterwards form the Lobes of the 
Brain, from which the two Globes of the 
Eye next appear; afterwards a bending 
Tube ariſes, that has three unequal Protu- . 
berancies, which by Degrees inclining to 
each other, form the Heart; from whoſe 
Tendons, the V efſels tale their Origin. | 
All the Bowels, Membranes, and Glands, | 
are formed' of theſe Veſſels variouſly | 
diſpoſed : The Bones are formed from 
Membranes, hardening by Degrees to 
Cartilages, and theſe to Bones; from 
whence it appears, that the ſolid Stami- 
na of the 7 755 have the ſame Origin. | 


TERRE is no Solid, but what is com- 
Poe of ſmaller VO exactly like the 


— 
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greater. 
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greater. Lenwenhoeck * has difcovere 
that the pectoral Muſcle of a Flea, is in 
Form like the pectoral Muſcle of an Ox ; 
and that the largeſt Muſcles in the Body, 
are compoſed of fmaller Muſcles , 
which differ only in Magnitude, not eq 
Form. Malpigius t, and Havers 9, dil- 
covered, that the Bones conſiſt of en 
concentric Cylinders, the ſame in Form, 
though gradually decreaſing. The larger 
Veſſels conſiſt of ſmaller, and the minute 
Veſſels, which have been diſcovered, and 
which are much ſmaller than the fineſt 
. are in their Form like the largeſt |. 


* „ 


A SANGUIFEROUS Artery, before it 
ends in a Vein, is ſo ſmall as to admit 
only one Globule of Blood to paſs through 
it, and then throws of a lateral Branch, 
whoſe Diameter is one- ſixth leſs, than the 


L—_—_———_ 


Tom II. P. 31. +Toml. P. 46, 47. 1 Tom II. P. 214. 
4 O/leelegia nova, Tab. I. Fig. 1. 8 
IN [rnwenbeech, Tom. II. P. 57, 58. | 
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lat Orifice of the Ctighifhons Artery ; 
and from this ſecond, a third decreafing 
Order takes its Origin: : The Humour 
which peculiarly belong to thefe Veſſels, 
ſeem to decreaſe in the ſame Proportion; 
for a Globule of Blood is ee of fix 
Globules of Serum. 


8 


Tavs far Diſooreries have been made 
by InjeAtions, and Microſcopes &; but 
how far, or in what Manner, this de- 
crealing Series proceeds, it is difficult to 
determine : However, it is certain, that 
the Fluid of Perfpiration, exhales from 
the laſt, and a finer Order than has yet 
been diſcovered by N of Mi- 

croſcopes. ü 


Tats decreaſing Order + of the Veſſels, 
bas been objected to by ſome, and parti- 


FORO by the Men en Dr. Ty 7. 


. — — — 
a * 


* Leuwenboeck, T. II. p. 26s. . M. 2.21% 
+ Prima Linee Phyfiolog. Cap. III. 


who 


who ſuppoſes, that theſe - of the third 


Order, take their Origin from the ſangui- 
ferous Artery: But this ſeems to be quite 
oppolite to that uniform Diſtribution of 
the Veſſels, which, as far as Injections, 
and the Eye can diſcover, is obſervable in 
all Animals; where theBranches have ge- 
nerally a regular Proportion to the Trunk, 
from which they ariſe : Among other 
Arguments to ſupport this Opinion, he 
aſſigns the Difficulties which muſt attend 
the flow Motion of the F luids through 
the third Order, if they had taken their 
Origin at ſuch a Diſtance from the 
Heart: But this rather ſeems to be a 
ſtrong Objection to his Opinion; as that 
ſlow Degree of Motion is really uſeful, 
and neceſſary for Nutrition, and ſome of 
the finer Secretions; and which, if this 
third Order derived its Origin from 4 
ſanguiferous Artery, could neither be 
effectually, or ſafely carried on, as a great 
Velgeity in the Fluids, is neither ſuitable 
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to theſe Intentions; or to the Tenderneſs 
of their Fabric, which: probably . muſt 
_ been ſoon deſtroyed by : cc ian 


"Pata third Order of Arteries, 25 been 
generally called Lymphatic, from a receiv- 
ed Opinion, that the Lymphatic Vatvular 
Veins were derived from the inviſible 
Extremities of them; but the j ingenious 
Dr. Alexander Monro * has, from an accu- 
rate, and exact Courſe of Experimen ts, 
ſhewn, that theſe Valvular, lympha- 

tic Veins, are a particular Syſtem of ab- 
ſorbent Veſſels, independent of any arte- 
rial Communication; ſo likewiſe are the 
abſorbent Veins on the external Surface, 
and, i in the internal Cavities. r 


. 
Tap Quantity of Fluids, AST ex- 
ceeds that of the Solids: The Difference 
between a fat, and a lean Man, chiefly 
conſiſts in a Collection of inactive Oil 
in the Membrana adipoſa ; which, when 


p: Venit Lymphaticis Valuulir, et de earum Origin. 
| too” 
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too much increaſed, oppreſſes the Body; 

and becomes a real Diſeaſe, which may 
not improperly be confidered as a more 
ſolid Anaſarca: Such a one emaciated by 
_ a Conſumption has ſtill the ame Number 
of Veſſels as before, though more waſted; 
and abraded. This great Diſparity might 
be likewiſe hence - confirmed, that if 
Twenty-five Grains of the Brain are ex- 
poſed to the Air, Twenty-four exhale; 
and only one Grain of Solid remains: 
Even the Bones, which are the moſt fo- 
lid Parts of the Body, waſhed often with 
Water, loſe nine Parts i in ten. 


Wurm healthy Serum is ſo fur WEE 
ally attenuated; by the Action of the 
Veſſels on it, as to be capable of enter- 


ing the deereaſing Series of Veſſels, the 
third Digeſtion is finiſhed: But as the 
three Digeſtions are preparatory to Nu- 


trition, I ſhall endeayour, from the Na- 
ture of theſe ſolid Veſſets, and the known 


Laws of Motion, to to explain in what 


Manner it is pam! 
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| r ſeveraf 1 i a Hvmag 
Body, have new empty Interſlices, 
perpetually made in them, which 1 require 

a conſtant Repaix, by heirig either abrgd- 
ea by Attrition, the, unavoidable Effet 
of Motion, or by being ended by the 
preſſing Force of the circulating. Hu- 
mours: For ſince all the Lines of 2 Fluid,. 
moving in à conic Veſſel, from i its Baſis 
to the Extremity of it, are parallel to the 
Axis of the Canal, all the Points of that 
Fluid, except that Cylinder, 7 the Dia- 
meter of whoſe Baſis is. equal to the laſt 
Orifies of the Artery) muſt. neceſſarily 
move with A Reſiftance to their Motion, 
which endeavours to repel that Fluid 
with the fame Force; but the Quantity | 
ef Motion given to it by the Heart, be- 


| ing 


. 
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ing always ſuperior to this Reſiſtance, at 
will neceſſarily diſtend the Sides of that 
Canal, according to its longer Axis; by 
which Means it will be likewiſe widened 
in every Part: When this impelling 
Force of the Heart ceaſes, the diſtended 
Canal contracts with ſuch a ſuperior 
Force in its Turn, as is ſufficient to pro- 


pel the Fluids, and continue their Cir- 


culation: From this Action of the Heart, 
and Re- action of the Arteries, depends 
that Motion of the Blood, which is ob- 
ſervable in an opened Artery; and which 
does not flow in an equal Stream, but in 
a . interrupted Motion. | 


Tune Diſtention of the. Canals, Fa 
which the Parts of them are ſeparated, 
produces the Want of a new Supply in 
tender Veſſels, and young Animals, more 
than the Force of Attrition ; and ceteris 
paribus, the leſs diſtant they are from the 
Origin, the greater the Diftraftion of the 

; Fibres 
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in the fame Proportion this decreaſes, 
the Force of Attrition increaſes ; for the 
more firm any Body becomes, the greater 
is the Difficulty to ſeparate its Parts by 
Motion; and the more capable it 1s by 

the ſame Means to excite a $ when At 
nuition. 


ae it appears, that A human Bo- 
dy will continue to grow; while the 
impelling Force of the Heart, is greater 
than the reſting Force of the Ye Mels, 
and remains at a Stand, while chere is 
an Eguilibrium between the impelling 


Force of the one, and the Reſiſtance of 
the other. But, as the Veſſels gradually 
become more compact, and oa, they 
begin in their Turn to get the better of 
the Force of the Heart: Old Age ad- 
vances in the ſame Proportion; and (if 
the Expreſſion may be en the Man 


grows back again. 
K HeNncz 
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HeNCE the Defects of old Age, are 
firſt obſervable in the Loſs of the'finet, 

animal Faculties; for the Veſſels deſtined 
for theſe Uſes, as being moſt minute, are 
firſt compreſſed; a lethargic Indolence 
| ſucceeds in every, Part, the Veſſels gra- 


dually become more inflexible; until at 
length their Reſiſtance is ſo great; and 


the contracting Force of the Heart, from 
its Rigidity, ſo weak, that it becomes at 
length incapable of expelling what it con- 
_ tains, and regularly deſiſts from Motion : 
Such a one cannot ſo properly be bald to 
die, as that he ceaſes t to live. 


L Hueck it is evident, that a human 
Body muſt gradually be deſtroyed, by 
the ſame Cauſes which ſupport it; that 
the more quick the Motion of the Blood 

is, the ſooner old Age will advance; 
and that (ceteris paribus) the Number of 

Years, to which all Men may attain, will 
| be 


be in a "reciprocal Ratio to the” Velocity 
of their Pulſes. Thus allowing 70, or bf 
Years for the common Age of Man, and 
60, or 3 Pulſes in a Minute, for the 
common Meaſure of Pulſes in a temperate 
Perſon; and putting e for the Number 
of Minutes in a Year, then c, 5, . = 

' 2209032000, the Number of Pulſes in his 
| whole Life: But if another by Intempe- 
rance, forces his Blood into ſuch a Mo- 
tion, as may give 7 5, or * Pulſes in a 


Minute, then - a LL * 2 56, the Number 


of Vears, in 1 auch a one will run 
out the ſame Number of Pulſes, which, 
by the former Computation, would laſt 
to Threeſcore Years and Ten; by which 
Means he will finiſh his limited Num- 
ber of Pulſes, or Years, fourteen Years 
| ſooner than otherwiſe z and univerſally 


1 6: find, | 


2 „ 
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Tais Way of Reaſoning) may perhaps 


appear too abſtracted; but the general 


Principle from whence it is deduced, is 
certainly right: Few, perhaps, have ever 


died of mere old Age; and Parr's advanced 
| Years might have been prolonged, had 
he not changed his Situation, and uſual 


Manner of Life; Therefore, the Age of 
Man ſeems to be indefinite, and, if not cut 
ſhort before irs natural Period,, by ſome 
acute, or chronic Diſorder, will vary ac- 
cording to his original Conſtitution, and 


Manner of Life. Lord Bacon * has ob- 


ſerved; that the different Age of all Ani- 


mals, ſeems to be (c&teribus paribus) in 


fome Proportion to their Bulk, and the | 
Colaneſs of their Conſtitution. He gives a 


remarkable Inſtance of this in an Ele- 


phant, whoſe natural Age is Two Hun- 
dred Vears, and his Blood is colder than 
chat of any other Animal ＋. It is certain. 


* De Vita er Morte. 
" Elephantis ſanguis omnium 4 um frigidiſſimus eff. 
that 
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chat ſach wh uſe large — or 
Labour, ſoon bontract Hrinkles, and early 
| Marks of old Age; and that man more 
Inſtances are : known: of long Life in Cloy- 
. ſters, and eaſy Retirements; where the 
Mind, and the Body are agroeably, and 
indolently engaged, than among ſuch, 
who are exerciſed in the more Ow 
and laborious Scenes « of Life. rr 


8 115 ; 


e it appears, that. "the? Life of 
Nin. may be naturally divided into three 
Stages; in the. fit of which, the Body, 
from the Nature of its Frame, muſt na- 
turally grow, and be extended for the 
Weight of the Heart, in Reſpect to the 
Weight of the Body, is much greater in 
young Children, than in grown Bodies; 
and the Quantity of Blood, contained 
in the Body, and its Velocity, with Re- 
' ſpe to the Weight of the Heart, are 
greater in Children, than in grown Per- 
ſons, and leſſen gradually from the Birth, 
until the Body comes to its full Growth: 
On which Account, the Yeſels of young 
K 3 _ - : Hd, 


* 


8 Of — 


Bodies, are conſtantly in a yielding State, 
and the more ſo, the, nearer they are to 
their W In the Beginning of the fer 


Equilibrium. 333 the Force o the 
Heart, and the Reſiſtance of the Veſſels, 
which, under a proper Regimen, will 
continue without any great Variation for 
many Years, In the third Stage the Refiſ- 
tance, and Contraction of the Veſſels, gra- 
dually increaſe, and Wrinkles muſt be 
oy Companion of old Age. * 15 


Tar Diſorders which: are. ial pe- 


culiar to theſe three different Stages of 
Life, may be in a great Meaſure explain - 
ed from the different State, and Changes 
made in the Solids, which are more 
yielding, and admit a greater Diſtention, 
the nearer they are to their Origin; 
hence, more liable to an unequal Growth, 
a Ruptu re of the finer Lympbatics, Ex- 
travaſations, and to Hemorrhages, eſ- 
pecially when they become leſs yielding, 
and firſt arrive to their full Extenſion. 

-. . Bmax 


reliſt 5 5 Virhitd of the 4% Medicines, 
naturally ceaſe in the ſecond Stage. This 


is generally a more permanent, ij and 
increaſing State of Vigour, and chiefly 
liable to acute Diſorders, ariſing from 
irregular Living, or external Accidents: 
During this Stage; if the Veſſels by fre- 
quent Plenitude, or great Intemperance, 
have been too much diſtended, and loſe 
their Tone, they will become incapable 
of - acquiring - a gradua] Cuntraction, and 
conſequently of paſſing through the third 
Stage: Such Perſons therefore generally 
form ſome fixed chronic Diſorder, | which 

ither cuts them off between Forty and 
Fifty, about the End of the ſecond Stage, 
or elſe they drag on a SY — 
ſew Years: oe fi KY Doc tet een 


. 7 N * 8 tas .* 
A* 1440 A e 7 * 


F ROM dener it is | likewiſe. ee 
that Valetudinarians of à weak, nervous 
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Conſtitution,” who: have lived ee 
may recovet more firm Health, | 
greater Freedom from Diſorders, in nh 
third Stage of Life, than they enjoyed in 
the two former;. for their Fibres wilt bes 
Fin then to acquire a gradually increaſing 
Spring, and Strength for ſome Velsss 
This is that Viridis Seueddus, ſo much 
wiſhed for, and ſo ſeldom obtained; 
where Reaſon, and Philoſophy, eaftly 
ſubdue any remaining Paſſions, and which 
cloſeth at length the laſt Period, like 
the Evening of a Summer's Day. Lord 
Bacon * has juſtly obſerved, that the ſame 
Regimen, and Conſtitution, /which'pro- 
is not moſt likely to promote long Life; 
and Hippocrates , though unacquainted | 
the neceſſary Conſequences of it, and who 
De Vid e Morte. 
. De Vict. Ratione, Seek. IV. | 
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in thoſe more advanced in Vears; larger, 
and more frequent Supplies of light Nou- 
iſhment are neceſſary, not only to re- 
pain the: Waſtes, but to give Materials 
for increaſing the Bulk of their Bodies: 
Whereas in the declining, laſt Stage, 
where the Circulation becomes more lan- 
guid, the Veſſels more rigid, and con- 
tracted, and conſequently, the Waſtes 
but ſmall; the Nouriſhment muſt bo 
light, and Wann. but . e 
in Quantity. wiltiss 


Tux laſt conſtituent, ſolid Stamina 

of a human Body, are mere Earth; for 
they are not diſſolvable in Water, Fire, 
Oil, Spirit, or Air: Neither is the ſtrong- 
eſt Force of F ire, though ever ſo long 
continued, ſufficient to deſtroy the Form 
of an Hair; but theſe pure, elementary 
Parts, by repeated Attritions, and Com- 
minutions, are ſo attenuated, that they 
conſtitute Part 6f the fineſt Fluids, which 


enter 


enter into the moſt minute Veſſels of the 
if their Parts were not leſs than the moſt 
minute Canal, which is to be repaired; 
but all the large \ eſſels are formed of 
theſe ſmall Veſſels, and conſiſt of ſuch 
Materials as at firſt nouriſned them, and 
increaſed their Bulk; but by a chymical 
Auahſis, reſolved, and ſeparated, they 
yield nothing ſold, but Earth; therefore 
that which compoſed them, was only 
Earth. Thus Moſes pronounced, that 
great Oracle of Truth, that God at faſt 
formed Man out of Earth ; and hence in 
ſeveral Paſſages of the Poets, Men are 
cane AnrixSung, 7 n B erre Filii. 


We” Fa "YN which are the 
Baſis of a human Body, have not a ſuf- 
ficient Attraction, and Cobefion to give 
them a proper Solidity; but receive this 
Advantage from the intermediate Poſi- 
voy of a . Humour, which is 

either 


—— 
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either aqueous, or oleaginous ; but hy 
the repeated Action of the Veſſels, as by 
frequent Diſtillations, is attenuated to the 
greateſt Degree of Fluidity. Thus Bones, 
that have been expoſed to the Air for the 
Space of twenty Years, contain half their 
Weight of Water, and when ready to 
moulder into Duſt, recover ſoon their So- 
lidity, by pouring Mater, or Oil on them; 
for Water mixed with ſeveral Bodies of a 
| ſoft Nature, gives to. them the greateſt 
Firmneſs, as it appears in that Sort of 
Chy of which chymical Veſſels are form- 
ed, which by being mixed with Water, 
hardens to ſuch a Degree, that theſe Veſ- 
ſels cannot again be diflolved by Water, 
and reſiſt the greateſt Degree of Fire, 
better than any other Sort. 


Hexce appears the Reaſon, * the 
Veſſels are not diſſolved by the circulat- 
ing Humours, and why ſome of the So- 
en as the Bones are harder than the 
reſt? 


reſt ? The Circulation being weaker in 
ſuch Veſſels, than i in any other, the Abra 
Jom, and Repairs are neither ſo. great, o 
frequent; by which Means they have 
ſels formed from Clay, are at firſt yield- 
| ws, and ſoft, and grow firm by Den, 


Tur _ 8 between the bo- 
lids, and the nouriſhing Parts of the 
Fluids, is, that the former are more at 
reſt, and have a ſtronger Coheſion ; the 
latter are more eaſily ſeparated, and i in 
perpetual Motion; for if a Thouſand 
ſmall Globules be ſuppoſed to move in a 
proper Vehicle, through a Canal com- 
poſed of the ſame Materials, though 
they are then to be conſidered as a F luid; 
yet if one of them ſhould be preſſed in- 
to a ſmall yacant Pore of the Canal, it 
ſtops there, and becomes ſolid, or a Part 
of it; and by being at firſt prominent, 
ſuſtains in that Point, the whoſe Force 

. AVE ry 


of the citculating Fluid, which was be- 
fore ſuſtained by ſeveral Points of that 
Canal, (as is evident from the Doctrine 
of Hydraulics) by which Means it be- 
comes fixed, and conſtitutes a Particle 
exactly like that which has been abraded. 


_ Hence appears the Reaſon, why 
Scars, or Marks, proceeding from the 
Small-Pox, or other Cauſes, perpetually 
retain the ſame Form, notwithſtanding 
the Veſſels are ſo often abraded, and re- 
paired ? and how erroneous Kei/s * Opi- 
nion is, who from thence imagined, that 
the Solids of the Body never received any 
Decay, or Addition, and that Nutrition 
conſiſted only in adding to the Fluids. 
But if this was true, it muſt conſequent- 
ly follow, that the Fibres of a robuſt 
Man, ſhould be weaker, by being more 
diſtended, than the Fibres of an Infant ; 


-» 


® Tentamen Primum di Sanguinis Quantitate. 
and 


and if he had ever Aueved hat the 


hardeſt Stone is at length made hollow 
by repeated Drops of Water, he' could 


g never have imagined, that the Veſſels in 


an human Body were fo firm, nor that 


the Force of Circulation was ſo very lan- 
guid ; but this | ingenious Perſon ſeems in 
ſome Meaſure to fall into this Error, that 
he might 9 thence explain the Paſſibi- 
Jity of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 
But cannot the Truth of this Paradox be 
more phyſically deduced from the former 
Principles? ſince it has been proved, that 


the ſolid Parts of all Animals, conſiſt of 


the ſame unchangeable Materials; and 


therefore not to be altered even bd the 
ng g ee ** Te 


NurxrT1oN | is ſcarce the ſame in any 
two different Perſons; for it is varied ac- 


tid g to the Difference of Age, Con- 


litution, and Manner of Living. Hence 
Hip- 


not bear Abſtinence z far the nearer _ 
Veſſels are to their Origin, the more ea - 
ſily they yield, and are diſtended by the 
circulating Humours, and the greater 
Supplies are thence wanted to fill up the 
empty Spaces. Lean Men (cateris pari- 
bus) wear faſter, and require larger Re- 
pairs than fat Men, their Fluids being 
generally more acrid, and agitated with a 
greater Degree of Velocity; and, for the 
ſame Reaſon, ſuch as uſe Exerciſe more 
than ſuch who lead an indolent Life, who | 
are generally on that Account remarkable 
for having a weak 2 LA | 


= nay is not 1 
in any two Parts of the Body, che Force 


of Circulation being different in every 
Point between the Heart, and the laſt 
Extremities of the Veſſels. Through 
every Part of the Body, there is * 


— 


1. I, . 13, 4. 
liar 


liar Circulation; and but ä very mall 
Quantity of the Blood, which is expelz 
ted: from the Heart, circulates through 
the whole Body. The quickeſt Circula= 
tion is in the coronary Arteries, diſtribut- 
ed through the Subſtance of the Heart, 
which, allowing ng Pulſes to a Mi- 
note, is finiſhed i in; 5555 of an Hour. Theſe 


Arteries al Weep in three differont 
Places in the Cavity of the right Ven- 
tricle, in the Cavity of the two Au- 
ricles; and in the coronary Veins, The 
Circulation which is next performed in 
the ſhorteſt Space of Time, is through 
the Bronchial Arteries, which take their 
Origin ſometimes from the Aorta; and 
from the firſt, ſecond, and third inter- 
coſtal Arteries; and it may be laid down 
as a general Rule, that (cœteris paribus) 
the nearer the Origin of the Artery is to 
the eft Ventricle of the Heart, and its 
returning Vein to the right Ventricle, the 
L quicker, 
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quicker . and ſtronger- the Circulation is 
through ſuch; Parts; and conſequently 
the Abraſions, and Repairs are more fre- 


| n in ſuch an ops than in any n | 


84, 


11 ENCE appears abby erroneous 


Lad s * Concluſion is, who from the 


given Quantity of Blood in the Body, 
and the Quantity paſſing through the 
Heart in a certain Space of Time, would 
from thence determine in what Space of 
Time the whole Maſs of Humours cir- 
culates through the Body; not conſider- 


ing that Part of the two Ounces which 


are ſuppoſed to be expelled from the 
Heart every Pulſation, is propelled into 
the coronary Arteries, and returns in the 
* of an Hour (allowing ſixty Pulſes in 


a Minute), and that what Part of the 
two Ounces paſſes to the Extremities, 
requires a long Time to return: Before 


9 De 8 anguinis Motu et Calore. 
he 


— 


Nature, be muſt bars — the Di- 
ſtance of every Ramification of the Aortu, 
and of its returning Vein, the Quantity of 
Blood, and the Velocity with which it 
circulates through each Veſſel; but it 
ſeems impoſſihle to make a Juſt Calcula- 
tion of that Nature. e een lg 


1s not the Manner of Nutrition and 
the Materials of Nouriſhment the ſame 
in all Animals, as in Plants? and is not 
the Reaſon why all cannot be nouriſhed 
by the ſame Food, owing to the 4; iferent 
Strength of the Veſſels, and of the circu-" 
lating Humours, rather than to a Dif- 
ference of the Materials required? ſince 
from the frongeſt Animal, to the moſt 
tender Vegetable, the 8 tren gth of the 
Food is always proportioned to the 
Strength of the Veſſels, and Nature of 
the circulating Humours; and that what- 
ever is uſed for Diet, from the ſtrongeſt 
1 Food, 


* 


Food, to Water depurated by repeated 
Diſtillations, by a chymical Analyſis ex- 
amined, affords the ſame terreſtrial, ſo- 
lid Parts for Nouriſhment, though in a 
different Quantity. „„ 
H oF Pare mlb 
Nornme more contributes to pro- 
mote Nutrition than Sleep, for then the 
Humours are generally ſupplied with a 
greater Quantity of nouriſhing Parts fit 
to repair; and the Attritions, and Abra- 
fions of the Solids, are neither ſo great, 
or frequent; for according to the Laws 
of Motion, the Momentum of the circu- 


lating Fluids decreaſes in Proportion to 


their Diſtance from the Heart; ; neither 
is the Force of the Heart alone ſafficient 
to continue a free Motion of the Humours 


through all the Veſſels; for in the ſmall 


diſtant Canals the Circulation is chiefly 


promoted, by the compreſſing Force of 
the Muſcles ; but as this Motion in the 


Time of Sleep entirely ceaſes, and fince 
no 


- 
0 ng = 
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no other Motion is continued, but what 
is received from the Heart, it muſt in 
the decreaſing Series of Veſſels gradually 
grow more languid, until at length it al- 
moſt ceaſes in the laſt, and moſt minute 
Veſſels: Hence the Circulation muſt be 
unavoidably ſtronger i in the larger Veſſels; 
by which means the Chyle, by more 
frequently paſſing through the Lungs, 
and receiving more repeated Alterations, 
and Comminutions from the Action of 
this Bowel, is ſooner changed into Serum, 
than if it could freely circulate through 
the more minute, lateral Veſſels, which 
could not act ſo ſtrongly on it. The 
Heat of the Body likewiſe, which at the 
Time of waking, is greatly varied, is, 
now conſtant, and equal; neither is. there 
a Variety of Preſſure in the Veſſels, nor 
a diſproportioned Velocity in the Humours; 
but theſe are as fit to enter, as the others 
to receive them. Hence the Serum, 
through the various progreflive Series of 
1 L 3 Vel- 
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veſſels is gradually reſolved into more fluid 
Parts; and the Veſſels that were before 


abraded, are now oY en and 
recruited, 


Any Part of the human Body quickly 
languiſhes, and decays, if either the Ar- 
teries, or Nerves, which are deſtined to 
it, are deſtroyed: Therefore it is not 
only neceſſary that theſe Veſſels ſhould 
be ſupplied with well-prepared Materials 
of Nouriſhment ; but that a due Quan- 
tity of animal Spirits, ſhould be likewiſe 
conveyed to them in a regular Motion ; 
however this Inaptitude for Nouriſh- 
ment, which ſucceeds the Deſtruction 
of a Nerve, does not prove that animal 
Spirits can repair, or increaſe the ſolid, 
muſcular Parts of the Body, though a 
free Influx of them into ſuch Parts as are 
to be nouriſhed, is abſolutely neceſſary ; 
for the Circulation, and conſequently 
Nutrition, not only depend on the Force 


of 
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of the Heart, but on the vibrati ng Mo- 


tion of the Veſſels, which is entirely ow- 


ing to the Nerves; with which the vari- 


ous Ramifications of the Aorta being en- 


circled, and largely ſupplied, receive from 
thence that ſenſible Energy, which enables 
them to give a Motion, and Appoſition 
to the Materials of Nouriſhment, which 
the Veſſels, otherwiſe inactive, would 
only contain. 
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'OME ein Writers on B's ani- 
mal Oeconomy, have denied the 
Exiſtence of animal Spirits; and endea- 
voured to explain the Action of the 
Nerves, in a more mechanic Way, as 
ariſing from infinitely quick, and regular 
Vibrations, from their own Elaſticity, or 
from the Action of a ſubtile Ather on 
them; while others, who acknowledge 
the Nerves pervious to a Fluid, have, by 


Experiments, by no means, concluſive, 


aſcribed Qualities to it, very different 
from its real Properties. I ſhall there- 
fore make a few Obſervations on the Na- 
ture of this nervous Fluid, or animal Spi- 
rits; which are formed for more exten- 
five Uſes, than Senſation, and muſcular 

Mo- 


— 
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as a Fluid, the principal Dige/ors muſt 
be very deficient, and the Body @ Goon hay: 
gain, and decay. 20 e er 


| potty * 7 the Structure of 
the Brain, which is one of the largeſt | 
Bowels of the Body, and receiving by 
the Computation of Malpigius, one 
third, but by a more accurate Exami- 
nation of Haller, one ſixth Part of all the 
Blood; and that the pureſt, and moſt ac- 
tive, and that the carotid, and vertebral 
Arteries, which form the whole Brain, 
gradually decreaſe in ſuch a Manner“, 
before they terminate in the medullary 
Part, that a Hundred of them, when 
injected, are not together equal to an. 
Hair, may ſafely conclude, that from the 
Jaſt Series of them, there muſt be an ela- 
borateSecretion of ſome fine, active Fluid. 
This 3 is agreeable to that Analogy, which 


 ® Ruyſh, Ep. 9. Th. 10. 
18 
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is obſervable in all the other Bowels, 
here there is neither ſuch an elegant 
Appalatus, or curious Mechan iſm.” But 
whoever juſtly reflects on this, will much 
leſs expect to make this nervous Fluid the 
Object of Sight, than Air; though from 
the Effects of an artificial Ligature ap- 
plied to the Nerves, and of paralytic Diſ- 
eaſes, the Exiſtence of it is as evident, as 
of that of the Air, from the known Ex- 
periments in the Air- Pump. 


BoRELLUs, and Malpigius, convinced 
of the Exiſtence of a nervous Fluid, ima- 
gined it to be eaſily viſible, and of a glu- 
tinous Nature, coagulating by Fire: They 
ſeem to be led into this Error, from 
ſome groſs Experiments, which were 
made on a Nerve cut tranſverſely, and 
placed in an Air-Pump, from whence 
ſuch a glutinous Humour diſtilled; but 
which then evidently flowed from the 


wounded 
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wounded lymphatic Veſſels, with which 

the Coats of the Nerves: are plentifully. 
ſupplied; and not from the Cavity of 
the Nerves, which is infinitely ſmaller 
than that of the lymphatic Veſſels: And 
Bartbolomæus Euflachias, and after him 
Ruyſch, and Leuwenhoeck, obſerving ſeveral 
Pores in a dried Nerve, cut tranſverſly, 
with as little Reaſon concluded them to 
be the Cavities of the Neryes; and were 
confirmed in this Opinion by an Experi- 
ment which really refuted it; for, by in- 
jecting a black Liquor into the carotid 
Artery; and afterwards cutting tranſverſly 
the optic Nerve, they obſerved this Li- 
quor to be. diſperſed through its Sub- 
ſtance, which evidently proceeded. from 
2 Repletion of ſeveral minute Veſlels, 
which are freely interſperſed through 
every Faſciculus, or Collection of Nerves, 
and whoſe. Cavity is probably a thouſand 
Times leſs than that of the injected Veſſels. 


c | THAT 
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Tua animal Senſation, or muſculay 
Motion, is not owing to elaſtic Vibrations 
of ſolid Strings, or to the Activity of a 
ſubtle Ærber exerting them, is evident 
from the Texture, and Nature of the 
Veſſels of the Brain; for the carotid, and 
vertebral Arteries, at their firſt Entrance 

into the Cranium, lay aſide their external, 
muſcular Coats; and by that Means, even 
in their firſt. Origin, become much leſs 
elaſtic, than they were before: There- 
fore the Nerves, which are derived from 
the laſt Series of theſe Arteries, muſt cer- 
tainly become more fit for an equal, flow 
Expanſion, and Contraction, than for 
quick Vibrations; and are ſo exquiſitely 
ſoft, and tender within the Brain, that 
In their Paſſage from thence, they are 
fafely directed through riſing Ridges, 
formed like ſo many Grooves, in the Ba- 
ſis of the Skull, which guard them from 
any Preſſure on them; and when they 
arrive to the Dura, and Pia Mater, they 

: * do 


pra | 


theſe Coats, which are — rotrude 
with them, and become a neceſſaty D 2 
fence in their farther Progreſs; 3 but when» 
ever they arrive to any Part, 11 they 
exert their F unctions of anim al. Senſation, 
or muſcular Motion, they lay al de theſe, den 
fending Membranes, (which, have likewiſe 
their peculiar Uſe) and become expan l 0 
andi as ſoft, and exquiſitely ſenſible as they 
were within the Brain. Thus the,Coats 
of the Eye, are formed from the Mem- 
branes of the optic Nerve, which is ex- 
panded into a fine Net- Hurl, not im- 
properly called the Retina ; and thus the 
whole Cutis ſeems to be only an Expan- 
ſion of the Dura, and Pia Mater, under 
which the Nerves lie as naked, and ten- i 
der, as within the Brainz and form what _..- 
ane, jullly terms a Plexus Reticularis: iſ 


Iz i is ; therefore _ from the - ag 
ture of the Nerves, and from their being , 
de- 


Fry of their iſle,” Which ob- 
ſtructed by a Ligature, or Diſeaſes, that 
the Exerciſe of their Functions depends 
on the Motion of a nervous Fluid, or ani- 
mal Spirits through them; and that they 
are moſt unfit for elaſtic Vibrations; but 
though a diftended, elaſtic Chord, may 
be ſuppoſed capable of ſuch Vibrations, 
| how can they be expected in irregular, 
recurrent, and really relaxed Strings? How 
can the Nerves, - which are | dif perſed 
through the Bladder, convey the Senſa- 
tion of ſo much Pain from a Stone lodged 
there, when the Bladder is in an empty, 
and relaxed State, and they then fo faceid, 
and unbraced as to be in every Reſpect 
moſt incapable of elaſtic Vibrations. 


Tuis nervous Fluid ſeems to be form- 
ed for more exten/ive Uſes than Senſation, 
and muſcular Motion; and ſuch as never 
could be anſwered by ſolid, elaſtic Strings; 


for it is more than probable, that after 
» 


it has performed theſe ptincipal-Func- 
tions, it is abſorbed by the - lymphatic 


Veſſels, and returns into:the Blood, whoſe 


Energy, and Fluidity 'is.mucty' aſſiſted 
by it. What a great Supply of animal 
Spirits are probably given to the meſen- 
teric Glands, from the ſeveral Collec- 
tions, and Diſtribution of Nerves, which 
cannot there be expended on Senſation, 
or muſcular Motion, and ſeem principally 
deſigned to animate the Chyle, which is 

the moſt crude Humour in the Body, 
with the moſt perfect, and active Fluid; 
and returning with it into the Blood, 
performs like the other Fluids of the Bo- 
dy, a regular Circulation. This Structure 
of the Nerves, which, at the ſame Time 
that it anſwers the principal Ends of Sen- 
ſation, and muſcular Motion, cantributes 
to promote the principal Digeſtions, and 


* 


to animate all the Fluids, is agreeable to 


that uniform, and extenſive Wiſdom, 
which i 18 obſervable i in the whole animal 
=, | Oeco- 
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priſing Mechaniſm, is ſeparated, and 
collected. not only for the Propaga- 
tion of the Species, but for the Benefit 
of the Individual, to which the Beard, 
and the maſculine Voice, and os; 10 
in a _ Meaſure a +. e - 6-28 
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Naa ars i e chat there are 
two principal Circulations in the Body, 
the one proceeding from the Heart, and 
thence carried through the whole: arte- 
rial Syſtetn, whoſe Veſſels are conic, and 
elaſtic; the other which likewiſe depends 
on the Heart, but more immediately on 
the Brain, through the Nerves, which 
are fine, ſenſible, extended, cylindric Tubes, 
derived from the laſt Series of the united, 
carotid, and vertebral Arteries, contain» 
ing the moſt ſubtile, and active Fluid in 
the Body, thus prepared by this curious 
Mechaniſm, and probably, by the Inter- 
poſition of Glands, agreeable to that 
Ana- 


/caſe es, br 


Analogy, which is obſervable in all the 

other Bowels. Theſe Nerves are diſtti- 
buted to every Fart of the Body, for ani- 1 
mal, and vital Functions, as the fineſt | 
Veſſels of the arterial Syſtem are for Nu- 
trition; and though only forty Pair are 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the Brain, and 

ſpinal Marrow, they may- more juſtly be 
eſtimated to be ſo many Hundred, as 
every Faſciculus contains a 8 Number 

* anne Nerves. | 


* ROM. * Tex auen of Fa . W 0 = 
their Diſtance from the Heart, the Mo- 
tion which this Fluid- thence 'receives, 
muſt neceſſarily be flow, uniform, and 
conſtant ; yet it is likewiſe evident, that 
theſe Nerves, with the Fluid contained 
in them, are endued with Properties pe- 
culiar to them, and are the principal In- 
ſtruments on which the Mind, by its Ac- 
tion on them, is capable of determining 
a greater Qyantity of this nervous Fluid 

22 a = 
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to particular Parts, and of greatly mncreafo 
ing its Velgcity; on which Account, muſ- 
cular Motion is as quick as Thought. 


Tus Union of the Soul with the Body 
is evident; and though in their diHinct 
Natures they are very different, yet their 
Connection is ſuch, that they are mutually 
affected, and give, and receive Impreſ- | 
lions from each other: But this is not to 
be explained from mechanic, or any 
other Principles; and only known by the 
great Author of Life, and Motion: It is 
ſufficient for all the Intentions of Philo- 
ſophy, and Phyſic, to obſerve the Effects 
produced by their mutual Union, and 
Actlon on each other. | 


Hence we may cafily. 8 Why 
nervous Diſeaſes are generally fo obſti- 
nate, and require a long, and careful 
Regimen to remove them? For where 
the Digeſtions are * and the Blood 


not 
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not well prepared, or witiattd; the ner vous 
Fluid ſeparated from it, muſt unavoidably 
be affected, and deviate n a _ 
state. 


7 ? N x 4 o * * * N 
* 4 * 


18 not Sleep abſolutely ee for a 
due Collection, and Separation of anim al 
Spirits? When they are waſted, by have 
ing exerciſed their Functions for a certain 
Space of Time, and the Nerves are thence 
collapſed, will not Sleep, and a Repletion 
of them, be the natural Conſequence i in 
healthy, undiſturbed Bodies Do not the 
Repairs of the Body, and a new Supply 
of ſuch Spirits, equally depend on the 


laſt Digeſtion being regularly, and com: 


pletely finiſhed? 


Hence the different Nature, and Man- 
ner of Operation of nervous, Medicines, may 
be explained, why ſuch which ſtren gthen 
relaxed Conſtitutions, or correct ing E Er- 


rors in the Digeſtions, can only juitly® 
 F de- 
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Aae that Name ? and why volatile, 
and fimulating Medicines may give a 
more immediate, but leſs laſtin g Cappy 
of S * 


. ]— à—ʃ— —T— 
” 
- 


Hencs appears the Difference between 
natural Spirits, which flow freely, and 
regularly from a full Fountain, ſupplied 
by Sleep, and good Digeſtions, and arti- 
ficial Spirits, produced by irritating Me- 
dicines, or by the violent Action of the 
Mind on the Nerves; the former are like 
the rich Juice, which ſpontaneouſly flows 
from the natural Preſſure of ripe Grapes 
on each other; theſe more like the laſt- 
forced Preſſings, which foon degenerate 
into Vinegar. 


| 


— — 
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' Yzncx may be explained the Nature | 
of ſuch nervous Diſorders, which are ori- 
ginally owing to an irregular, or conti- 
nued Action of the Nerves on the Mind, 
or of the Mind on the Nerves; ; why theſe, 

- | „ 91 who 
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who have the quickeſt Senſations, andthe 
greateſt Flow of Spirits, are often moſt 
Uuable to Intervals of the greateſt Dejec- | 


tion, and Lowneſs? and why Tempe- 
rance, and more moderate Pleaſures, will 


give them a more equal, and conſtant 


Supply ? and why ſudden, and firang, or 


continued Impreſſions on the Mind, will "A 


apt to bring on a particular Species of Ma- 
nia, or Melancholy? Nervous Medicines 


may moderate the Effects, but will not re- 


move the Cauſe of theſe Diſorders. In 
theſe Caſes, and particularly in the latter, 
Reaſon, and Philoſophy, and varying the 


Objects of the Mind, and gradually ſub- 


ſtituting others more agreeable in their 


Place, are the Medicina Mentis chiefly to 


be depended on. On this Account, con- 
ſtant Exerciſe, eſpecially travelling to new 
Places, will be always found moſt effec- 
tual; for, during the Motion of the Body, 
it is difficult to fix the Attention of the 
Mind to any particular Ideas, when it is 
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quick almoſt impoſſible; at the ſame Time 
a perpetual Succefſion of new, external 
Objects, will inſenfibly make an Impreſ- 
ſion, while the Mind is leſs capable of re- 
flecting on its own diſagreeable Ideas. I 
willingly omit dwelling on the Advan- 
tages which muſt attend Exerciſe, as it 
improves the Strength of the Body, and 
Digeſtions; and only conſider its Influ- 
ence on the Mind: The Vel Mente nova, 
which Horace, with a peculiar Happineſs 
of Expreſſion, gives to Wine the Power 
of creating, may, I think, be juſtly here 
applied to conſtant Motion, and Exerciſe; 
and when prudently blended together, 
their Efficacy will be more certain, and 

agreeable. * 88 12 85 
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CH AP. VI. 


07 Perſpiration, Foy 5 
Dſſeaſes of the Third Di. 
geſtion, e ger Diſcharge. 


« | ä H Us by the third, nd laf Di- 
_ geſtion, the Aliment i is at length 


8 reduced into ſuch fine animal 
Fluids, as are fit to circulate through the 
moſt minute veſſels, to repair them, and 


to furniſh proper Materials for the finer 


Secretions ; while the ſuperfluous Parts 
of it, and ſuch as are too much attenu- 


ated, to be ſafely retained within the Bo- 


dy, are diſcharged by inſenfible Perſpira- 
tion, from the Extremities of the ex- 


M4 haling 
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haling Arteries, ſpread over the whole 
Surface of the Body: This is the third 
great Excretion from the laſt Digeſtion. 


Hexcz it appears, that to preſerve a 
human Body in an healthy State, it is 
neceſſary that the Qyantity, and Quality, 
of what is reſtored to the Solids, and 
Fluids, mould be exactly proportioned 
to the Strength of the Conſtitution, and 
the Diſcharges. If the Quantity is in- 
creaſed, though changed into good di- 
geſted Humours, the Body becomes ple- 

thoric ; if leſſened, an Atrophy ſucceeds ; 
if the Quality of them is vitiated, it be- 
comes cachectice. This equal, and juſt 
Reſtoration of the Solids, and Fluids, 
conſtitutes Nutrition, which as widely 
differs from Repletion, as Water poured 
on the Root of a Tree, from the laſt di- 
geſted Juices, from whence the F ruit is 
produc uced. | 


THOUGH © 


Tnobon theſe: Arteries perrtnly 
draw off from the Blood a certain Quan- 
tity. of this exhaling Fluid; yet, a P Pit. 
charge of it, which ſucceeds⸗ 1 the 
ſecond Digeſtion is finiſhed, andthe third 
proceeds regularly, is much greater than 
at other Times; eſpecially when aſſiſted 
by Exerciſe, or Sleep, and leaves the 
Body more light; and active. When the 
laſt Digeſtion is weak, indiimperfeet, the 
Diſcharge, by Perſpiration will be more 
crude, and generally in a leſs Quantity; 
neither if ſufficiently increaſed, will it be 
ſucceeded with that Freedom of Spirits, 
and Activity of Body, which attends good 
Digeſtions, and a r conoocted Pxrppiration: 
But the ſudden Diminution of this con- 
cacted Perſpiration, as being more active, 
and acrid, is attended with more imme- 
diate, and ſenſible Effects, than of crude 
Perſpiration; the one is apt to produce 
painful, and inflammatory Diſeaſes, the 
other mote /ow, and languid Oppreſſions; 
Nen 5 the 
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the former is generally more quickly ſuc- 
ceeded by an increaſed, ſenſible Perſpi- 
ration; the latter by an increaſed Ur 
"np of Urine. RET | 


than is ſach a particular Connection 
between the Renal Glands, and theſe ex- 
baling Arteries, that in temperate, heal - 
thy Bodies, according to the different 
Changes of the Air, and Scafons of the 
Vear, the Quantity of Urine. generally 
increaſes, in the ſame Proportion, in 
which the Quantity of Perſpiration di- 
miniſhes; and there is likewiſe a remark» 
able Analogy between the excreted Mat- 
ter of the ſecond, and. of the third Dige- 
ſtion, between Urine, and Perſpiration ; 
for when the ſecond Digeſtion 1 is weak, 
and imperfect, the. Urine is crude, and 
turbid, and muſt always be attended with 
a languid Circulation, and a Diſpoſition 
to form Obſtructions in the Veſſels more 


peculiar to that Digeſtion z which is 
equally 


equally the Caſe! in'''a | diminiſhed, and 
crude Perſpiration ; but as the Veſſels of 
the laſt Digeſtion, - are finer,” they are 
more immediately, and. ſenſibly affected 
by an oppreſſing Load, or irritating Acri- 
mony: And as the Urine ſeparated from 
the Serum, after long faſting, and Ex- 
erciſe, is highly. acrid, and in a ſmall 
Quantity; fo likewiſe that Perſpiration, 
which in the ſame Circumſtances, is dif 
charged from the Fluids, muſt be more 
acrid, and leſs in Quantity, than concoffed 
Perſpiration, and when retained, be par- 
ticularly apt to affect the Head, and the 
nervous Syſtem : Hence that remarkable 
Relief, which is obſervable i in beginning 
feveriſh Diſorders, and dry, Heats, from 
x ſenſible Perſpiration ; for when the re- 
tained perſpirable Matter has acquired 
any great Degree of Heat, and Aer 
mony, it will be always more apt to paſs 
of by Sweats, as that of the more crude 
Kind will by - Urine, unleſs a ſenſible 
3 Per- 


external Cauſes, | th 
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Perſpiration is ſoon ge e by den 
or Exerciſe; + + | 8 


AL the . Cavities in | the Body, 


are in the fame Manner as the Surface of 


it, ſu ;pplied with theſe perſpiring Arteries; 
but the Fluid exhaling from them, does 
not leſſen its Weight, but is received into 
the abſorbent | Veins ; and by its Activity, 
contributes to animate, and dilute the 
venous Blood, which has been deprived 
of its finer Parts, by previous Secretions ; 
and whenever Perſpirati 


tion muſt of courſe be greatly increaſed. 


Hence probably are ſupplied theſe Mate- 


rials for that plentiful Diſcharge by 
Urine, which uſually ſucceeds a ſudden, 
diminiſhed Perſpiration on the Skin, as 
the abſorbent Veins quickly then receiye 


2 greater Quantity of that F luid. 


Ir is more than probable, dar the 
abforbent Veins, are equally numerous 
. 4 with 
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with the perſpiring Arteries, both in the 
internal Cavities, and on the external Sur- 
face of the Body; that theſe imbibe Moi- 
ſture from the Air, and warm Bathing,” 
is evident from ſeveral Experiments; fo 
that inſenſible Perſpiration may be often 
greater in ſome Conflitutions, and ſome 
Climates, than can be eſtimated from the 
ſenſible Diſcharges; and the Quantity of 
Fodd: Hence probably depends that Dif- 
ference, | which is obſervable between 


Perſpiration, and the other Diſcharges in 


the Static Experiments of Sandorius i in 
Taly;” and of others in more moi Cu- 


mates, who undoubtedly made their Ex- 


periments with the ſame Accuracy. Theſe 
abſorbent Veſſels have always a greater 


Aptitude to draw in Moiſture, when the 
whole Syſtem of Veſſels is moſt. empty; 
and ſeveral Inſtances have been known, 


where large Extravaſations have been 
abſorbed, eſpecially when preyious Eva- 


cuations have been uſed. 
| THE 
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Tur FRO of Perſpiration ein 
the internal . Wen are never 


conſidera able, as 5 en vrhich Pore 7 
ſpires from the internal Surface of the 
Lungs, and contributes to reduce the 
Weight of the Body, has been eſtimated 
by Sanctorius * to be one-tenth Part of 
the whole Perſpiration; but the i ingeni- 
ous Dr. Hales + ſays, that from certain 
Experiments, he has 3 1 it to be much 
more conſiderable. 


Hance may be ee . a Di- 
arrhea, in ſome Conſtitutions, often ſuc- 
ceeds a ſuppreſſed, external Perſpiration; 
while in others, ſevere Colic Pains, . 
and Inflammetions of the internal Mem- 
branes, are the Conſequences of it? the 
retained Humours, being more crude, 
and in a grate Quantity | in the formats. 
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and more dar Ans Quanti 
in the latter: Why afthmatic. Perſont. 
are ſametimes in a few Minutes oppreſſed 
with a great Difficulty of Breathing, from 
2 laca Diminution of Perſpiration, in 
the Veſſels of the Lungs, which are 
thence eaſily oppreſſed, and irritated into 
ſoaſmadic Contractions; and why they are 
immediately relieved by a Change of Air, 
or by en V moves * * hre 
W - Rin 3 e cee 


Haxer it is. 5 7 that to pete 
an equal Degree of Health, the Supplies 
of Food ſhould not only be equal to all 
che Diſcharges; but that theſe ſhould | 
likewiſe bear a due Proportion to each 
other, and that the Static Medicine affords 
the beſt, and moſt certain Rules for pre- 
ſerving Health, and curing Diſeaſes, eſ- 
pecially of the chronic Kind.  Hippe- 
crates 4 * juſtly obſerves the N — 
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and al Diet of — e of 


adds, what to api wane a Aar — of 
Health, it is likewiſe neceſſary that the 
Quantity of Food, and Exerciſe, ſhould 
be exactiy known; and which ought nei- 
ther to exceed, or fall ſhort of a certain 
Meaſure. Is not this the Static Doctrine 
expreſſed in the plaineſt, and ſtrongeſt 
Terms? But at the ſame Time that, with 
21 ; Lurpriſin g Sagacity, he ſaw the Uſeful- 
neſs of ſuch a Knowledge, he ſeems to 
lament that, it was impoſſible « ever to 


attain ay 3 
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Tur Glory of this Invention, is ow- 
ing to Sanctorius, an Italian Phyſician 4 
who from a Courſe of Experiments, con- 
tinued above thirty Years, has evidently 
proved, that once in a natural Day, the 
r | Body 


an ee Ge... wy 


boy of a temperate Perſon, taking a 
certain Quantity of Food, will return'to 
its uſual Weight: - Therefore the Sum 
of the Diſcharges being: then equal to 
the Supplies, inſenſible Perſpiration will 
be the Difference between the Quan- 
tity of Food, and the ſenſible Diſcharges; 
which in the warm, dry Air of Tah, 
he found to be five - eighths of the whole, 
and to exceed in that Proportion the ſen- 
ſible Diſcharges. He has, with. great 
Labour, and Judgment, ſhewn how this 
important Evacuation is increaſed, or di- 
miniſhed by the various Changes of the 
Air, and Seaſons of the Year, by Diet, 
_ Exerciſe, and the Paſſions of the Mind, 
It is to be lamented, that he was unac- 
quainted with the Circulation of the 
Blood, which would have enabled one of 
his fine Genius, and Induſtry, to. have 
improved that Work with more practical 
Rules, and Obſervations, But this De- 
fect has been in a great Meaſure ſupglied 
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by Dr. Robinſon , who has ſhewn a pe- 
culiar Accuracy, in making his Static 
Experiments; ; and no leſs Judgment in 
deducing uſeful, and derer Obſerva- 
tions from them. 


Tus lof Digeſtion, and Excretion, are 
not only liable to the Defects, and Irre- 
gularities peculiar to them ; but to thoſe 
of the former Digeſtions, and Excretions: 
On which Account, ſeveral Diſorders, 
particularly theſe of the cutaneous Kind, 
will ariſe from a Defe& of the ſecond. 
Excretion; for the more groſs, active, 
ſaline, and oily Parts, which are not 
diſcharged by their proper Channel, be- 
come eaſily diſpoſed to obſtruct the per- 
ſprrable Veſſels, and particularly the Mi- 
liary, and other cutaneous Glands: Theſe 
are diſperſed over the whole Body, but 
are more numerous, and collected, where- 
ever that light, unctuous Humour ſepa- 
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rated 


Da from them, is neceſſary to han 
ſuch Parts from the Injuries of Attrition, 
or of the Air; on which Account, the 


Face is more remarkably liable to n 
Obſtructions. 1 


and the: Diſeaſes, Fe. 


TuxsE Eruptions, have various Ap- 


pearances, according to the Nature of the 
retained Humours, and the State of the 


Veſſels, and Glands : Hence flow, and 


more languid, cutaneous Obſtructions, 
ariſe from a crude Indigeſtion, and im- 
perfect Excretion; while the more ative 
Salts, and Oils, not diſcharged by Per- 


ſpiration, or by Urine, will produce more 
acrid, and eroding Eru ptions. 


Hence it appears, that ſoveral ſeorbu- 
ric Appearances may be unattended with 
any particular, prevailing Acrimony in the 


general Maſs of Fluids, which cannot be 


effectually cured until the Diſcharges are 
regulated; and that likewiſe Medicines, 
which a correct the Nature of the 

N 2 | Fluids, 
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Fluids; ean afford but a temporary Re- 
lief, (excepting in ſuch Caſes, which pro- 
ceed from an improper Diet) and that 
none deſerve the Name of Alteratives, 
but which give a permanent, and regular 


Strength to the ſolid Parts. 


An Error, or Defe& in any of the for- 
mer Digeſtions, or Excretions, may be 

corrected, or thrown on the ſucceeding ; ; 

but any ſuch in this laſt Digeſtion, muſt 

unavoidably affect ſome of the Veſſels pe- 
culiar to it: Hence ariſes the great Dif- 
ficulty of curing Diſeaſes of the laſt Di- 
geſtion, as the former generally require to 
be firſt ſtrengthened, and regulated, and 
as it is difficult to convey the Efficacy 
of Medicines into theſe diſtant Veſſels. 


As this laſt Digeftzon is of more Con- 
ſequence than the former, to which they 
are chiefly ſubſervient; any Error i in this, 
or its Excretion, will more ſenſibly affect 

4 | human 
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human Bodies, and this is confirmed by 
Static r 


Hence it amend that the Di- 
minution, and Retention of the perſpiring 
Matter, will always affect human Bodies 
(ceteris paribus) in Proportion to its 
Quantity, and Quality, and that feveral 
acute, and chronic Diſorders, wilt ariſe 
from a ſudden Suppreſſion, or a flow Di- 

minution of this Diſcharge. 


+ ee 
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S not the Gout a Diſeaſe peculiarly 

ariſing from a Defed in this laſt Di- 
geſtion, and Excretion ? and will not a 

gradual Accumulation of the indigeſted, 
| retained Materials, be at length natu- 
rally determined on'the Joints, where the 
minute Veſlels, and Nerves are moſt com- 
preſſed, and where the Refiſkance to the 


Motion of the Fluids through them js 
greateſt. Kel 


Tnovon the two former Digeſtions, 
and Excretions are regular, and the laſt 
are only deficient, the indigeſted, acrid, 
retained Materials, whigh cannot paſs 
freely through the Extremities of the mi- 
nute Arteries, peculiar to this Digeſtion, 
will at length be moſt apt to produce 

| Ob- 
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Obſtructions in them where they are moſt 
| compreſſed, and at the greateſt D Mance 
from the Influence of the Heart; the 
Seat of which will be therefore in the laſt 
decreaſing Series of Veſſels, derived from 
the Aorta, and form the moſt Hui, ac- 
£00, humoural Gout: ; 

| Wren the third Digeſtion, and Ex- 
cretion are not only deficient, but receive 
likewiſe an Increaſe of more groſs Hu- 
mours from an Error, or Defe& in the 
former, the accumulated Materials will 
be greater, and not only affect the mi- 
nuteſt Veſſels, but thoſe of a larger Se- 


ries, and form a more complicated Species 
of an humoural Gout, 


Tnovon all the other Digeſtions, and 
Excretions are regular, yet if that of the 
nervous Fluid is vitiated, will it not pro- 
duce a principal Species of the Gout? and 
though this may ſingly exiſt, yet is it not 
5 N 4 very 
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very probable, that it will always neceſ- 


farily attend every other Species of the 
Gout? 


Tux laſt Digeſtion would be very im- 
perfect, if from thence only were pre- 
pared proper Materials for repairing the 
Decays of the Body; for unleſs a new 
Collection, and Supply of the nervous 
Fluid, was likewiſe regularly formed, all 
the finer Secretions, and animal, and vi- 
tal Functions muſt languiſh, the Hu- 
mours would become effete, and vapid, 
and even Nutrition, without this animat- 
ing Fluid, would be deficient. It has 
been already obſerved, that this nervous 
Fluid is prepared in the laſt decreaſing 
Series of the carotid, and vertebral Ar- 
teries; which, by a ſurpriſing, and in- 
tricate Mechaniſm, form the Brain, and 
khat it is chiefly collected in the Time of 
Sleep; but though the Manner is in ſome. 
nn. . yet its Exiflence, 

a 
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juſtly conſidered as the moſt perfect Ope- 
ration of the third Digeſtion. It is like 
wiſe evident, that the Extremities of 
theſe Nerves, wherever they terminate, 
ſeparate this active Fluid for various Uſes; 
and that the remaining Part of it is re- 
ceived into the abſorbent, lymphatic 
Veins; and by performing a regular Cir- 
culation, animates the jreturning Hu- 
mours, and probably ſupplies Materials 
for the more eaſy Preparation, and Reco 
lection of „* | 


Hence may be pln the diffe- 


rent Nature, Symptoms, and Progreſs 
of a ner vous, and humoural Gout, as they 


ſingly exiſt, or as my are HORA com- 
bined. et 


Tais nervous Fluid may be vitiated 
1 a certain Degree of YViſcidity, or Acri- 
mony. 


— 


— — 
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mony. This ſeems to be confirmed by 


the Diſeaſes peculiar to it; and by that 


Analogy, which is chiefly obſervable be- 
tween the other Humours of the Body, 
when they deviate from a healthy State; 
and it is very probable, that whatever is 
the prevailing, indigeſted Nature of the 
Humours, will affect in the ſame Manner 
the nervous Fluid. 


by. 


Tux Nature of the Gout appears to be 


ſo very ſubtle, that the ® moſt eminent 


Writers on that Subject, have conſidered 
it as ſingly owing to a vitiated State of 
the nervous Fluid; but though this may 
be juſtly aſſigned as a principal Cauſe, yet 
a Defect, and an Irregularity in the other 


Digeſtions, and Excretions, ſeem likewiſe 


neceſſary to produce different Species of 
an humoural Gout ; and without which, 


the Symptoms peculiar to nas can nei- 


* n 
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ther be explained, nor a rational Regi- 
men directed, to prevent, or moderate 
the Progreſs of that Diſeaſe. Hippo 
crates * ſeems to point out this com 
plicated Gout, and obſerves, that it 
will become more ob/tinate, and difficult 
when it is ſituated in the fine Veſſels, and 
Nerves, and has often engaged theſe 
Parts. 


OsnsTRUCTIONs formed in the Extre- 
mities of the Nerves, muſt be attended 
with the moſt acute Pain; and by the 
Spaſms always attending them, will likr- 
wiſe unavoidably produce ObſStrufions in 
the fineſt Veſſels derived from the arte- 
rial Syſtem, with which they are inti- 
mately connected; by which means they 
ſoon will in ſome Degree, mutually af- 
fe& each other, and produce the moſt 
ſubtle, active, and cauſtic $ ien of the 
Gout. 


n 1 9 
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n appears the Reaſon, why too 
cloſe an Attention of the Mind, eſpeci- 
ally when attended with a Want of Sleep, 
will not only be the immediate Cauſe of 
2 nervous Gout in Perſons pre - diſpoſed to 
it; but likewiſe ſeldom fails of bringing 
on a Paroxyſm of an humoural Gout, 
which was before accumulated, but in- 
active in the Extremities of the Arteries? 
and why in ſome Conſtitutions, where 
the Digeſtions are crude, and imperfect, 
the Paroxyſms are more languid, and leſs 
effectual; not eaſily fixed, and when 
fixed, more tedious ; while in others in 
whom the ſaline, and oily Parts are more 
attenuated, and exalted, they are more 
painful, but ſhorter ? 


Hence likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why Perſons of a ſtrong, bilious Conſti- 
tution, in whom the Appetite, and tus 
former Digeſtions are often remarkably 
good, are  ſubje& to the moſt ſevere Pa- 


roxyſms 
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roxyſms of the Gout; en, if they 
feed on an high Aliment, and freely uſe 
Spirituous Liquors? and why ſuch, when 


the ſecond Excretion is particularly deficient, 
are generally attended with ſcorbutic Ap- 


pearances, which are a partial, and more 
ceaſy Criſis of ſuch indigeſted Humours ? 
and why on their Diſappearance, the Pa- 
roxiſms of the Gout, became more fre- 
_ and violent. 


A | Topic Eee excited wy the 
Quantity, or the Quality of the Humours 
accumulated in the Veſſels of the Joints, 
when juſtly proportioned to the Nature of 
them, is the uſeful Inſtrument by which 
they are ſo attenuated as to be fit either 
to perſpire, or to paſs into the returning 
Veins; when that is deficient, cold gum- 
my Tumours will remain, which will gra- 
dually increaſe from new Materials ad- 
ded to them; and by being agitated with 
returning Pains, and greater Degrees of 

Heat, 
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Heat, which diſſipates the finer Parts, 
they at length degenerate into chally Con- 
eretions, and ſrequently into ee and 
Ulcers of that Kind. 4 


A regular Paroxyſm of the Gout, is 
Itkewiſe attended with a more general 
Fever, preceded with a Laſſitude, and 
light Shiverings, which not only accele- 
rates the Progreſs of the topic Inflamma- 
tion, but determines more gouty Materials 
circulating in the Veſſels, to the Part 
vrhere the Pain is moſt ſevere, and at the 
ſame Time attenuates others, and pro- 

motes a more free Perſpiration of them. 


_ Hence it appears, that a regular Pa- 
roxyſm of the Gout, is the moſt efectual 
Remedy to diſengage not only the Parts 
ebſirufied, but to depurate the vitiated 
Humours in the fineſt Veſſels of the arte- 
rial, and nervous Syſtem, to which the 

* ul, though neceſſary Irritation great - 


ly 


ly contributes: On which Account, the 
Head, and all the Faculties of tho Mind, 
become more n n af ter e 
a Foaroryſm. | eo UN 


| Haien may be explained the Diffe- 
rence between a regular, and an irregu- 
lar Paroxyſm of the Gout; the former 
proceeding from a gradual Collection of 
ſuch Materials, and attended with an 
univerſal Effort to free the Parts affected, 
and to depurate the Humours ; the lat- 
ter ſuddenly excited by Force, or Acci- 
dent, where there is oy a local, or nn | 
Obſtruction. 


| 1 may be explained the Nature 
and Progreſs of a latent, fluctuatixg, and 
of an internal, fixed Gout. 


UNI the indigeſted Materials of the 
Gout, are ſufficiently accumulated in the 
minute Veſſels of the Joints, or deter- 
5 mined 
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' mined to them, no Paroxyſm can be 


formed; in the mean Time, they | will 
be apt to produce light Obſtructions, in 
the external Veſſels on the Surface of the 
Body, which will gradually perſpire, or 
be reſolved, and received into the re- 


turning Veins. The internal Syſtem of 


Veſſels peculiar to this Digeſtion, are li- 


able to be affected in the ſame Manner 


with the external; but from their Situa- 


tion, and more equal Warmth, ſuch 


Humours will more eaſily perſpire into 
the internal Cavities, from whence re- 


ceived into the abſorbent Veſſels, they 


may in the returning Courſe of Circula- 
tion, be ſo ſubtiljſed as to paſs off by ex- 
ternal Perſpiration, or acquire a greater 
Degree of Acrimony. Thus the indi- 


geſted, acrid Materials of the Gout, when 


retained, and not determined to the 
Joints, may, in the Courſe of Circula- 
tion, be often diſpoſed lightly to obſtruct 
not only the external, but the internal 

a Syſtem 


Sytem of Veſſtls: ; which laſt Rent their 

greater Senſibility, will always be more 
affected by them: Hence the Laſſitude, 
F! latulencies, Want of Reſt, ſpaſmodic, 
light, flying Pains, and ſuch Symptoms 
as uſually precede a Paroxyſm, may be ea- 
fily explained; but when the Quantity 
of ſuch gouty Materials is large, and the 
Force of Circulation ſo languid, as not 
to determine them with ſufficient Force 
to the Surface of the Body, or to the 
Joints, they will be eaſily apt to load, 
and obſtruct ſome of the Membranes i in 
the internal Cavities, and to produce a 
| fixed, internal Gout. | 2 


Tuts moſt frequently happens, when 
the Paroxy ſm of a regular Gout does not 
return at its uſual Period of Time, or 
or when it is too languid, and ineffectual, 
or ſuddenly ſubſides by ſome Evacuation, 
or external Cold; for at that Time par- 
; —_— ſuch gouty Materials chiefly 
£ O _ abound 
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abound; and if Nature, which is then 
engaged in depurating the Humours, be- 
comes deficient, and is not ſupported | 
with a ſufficient Degree of Strength, and 
Motion in the Blood, they will naturally 
be determined to ſome of the internal Vel- 8 
ſels, oppreſs, and obtrud? them, or be gra- 
dually received into the returning Veins. 
'This is the true Cauſe of the Tranſition of 
the Gout; for it is abſurd, and contrary to 
the known Laws of Circulation to ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch Humours, which have once 
formed OHMructions i in the Joints, could e- 
turn back through the ſame Arteries; for 
ſuch muſt either remain inactive in the 
ſame Veſſels, from the Want of a ſuffi- 
cient Preſſure on them, or gradually paſs 
off indigeſted into the Veins, and can 
only i in thatManner return into the Blood; 
but may, in the Courſe of Circulation 
be ſo changed, as to be diſcharged by 
ſome other Excretion, or be determined 
again 


; 2 bo 
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Aſia may be . tha various 
Appearances of an internal, fixed Gout ; 
which according. to its Seat, Quantity, 
or Quality, will produce different Species 
of an anomalous. Gout.z whence that 
anxious Oppreſſion, and cold Senſation, 
which particularly diſtinguiſh a fixed, | 
languid Gout in the Stomach, where the 
ſtrongeſt Wines, and Cordials, which are | 
then neceſſary, ſcarce afford any ſenſible 
Warmth ; and why a nervous, and more 
ſubtiliſed Gout, will affect it with ſevere, 
painful Spaſms, and require a * 


Regimen. | 


Hence it ene that a real, inter- 
nal Gout, can ſcarce happen but when 
the Quantity of gouty Materials formed, 
is large, the Circulation languid, or the 
external Perſpiration is ſuddenly ſuppreſ- 

oe: ea, 
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ſed; and why ſuch, who are watt 
ſtrong, and have had but a few light Fits 
of the Gout, muſt greatly injure their 
Conſtitution by a high Regimen of Diet, 
and Medicine; and create new Materials 
perhaps for a real Gout, while they im- 
prudently endeavour to produce an 7ma- 
ginary, latent Gout. | 


— 
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. Hence likewiſe it appears, how diff 
cult, and almoſt impoſlible, it 18 to cure 
a radicated Gout ; and how imprudent it 
is to confide i in any boaſted ſpecific Re- 
medy; which, though it may be acci- 
dentally uſeful in ſome Caſes, muſt be 


| more frequently prej udicial in others. 


From hence it is evident, that the 
| only rational, and ſafe Method of pre- 
2 venting, or moderating the Paroxyſms of 
| the Gout, is by frengthning, and regu- 
| lating the Digeflions, and Diſcharges. 


| | : 

| 8 | | is 
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Is not the Static Rule, with a "Or 
men of Diet, adapted to it, and the Con- 
ſtitution, the moſt effectual Method of 
anſwerin g theſe Intentions? 

T HERE is a certain . of Weight 
in all Bodies, under which they enjoy the 
moſt perfect Health that ſuch are capable 
of attaining to, as their moving Powers 
are then in a juſt Proportion ſuperior to 
the Weight to be moved, and the Dige- 
ſtions, and Diſcharges more regular than 
at any other Time: If ſuch a Body there- 
fore returns once in twenty-four Hours 
to this Standard Weight of Health, it 
will continue free from any habitual Diſ- 
order, and be in the ſame Meaſure af- 
fected, as it deviates from i bs: 


BeroRE a regular Fit of the Gout, the 
Weight of the Body is always increaſed, 
and the Diſcharge by Perſpiration dimi- 
niſhed; and it has been confirmed by 

MS a | Ex- 
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Explciments, that, if before the expected 


Paroxyſm of a regular, periodical Gout, 


the Body is gradually reduced, and pre- 


ſerved in its uſual Weight, for the ſame - 
Space of Time in which it uſually laſted, 

and Perſpiration is particularly promoted 
by Frictions, Exerciſe, and Diaphoretic 
Medicines, that ſuch a Paroxyſm will be 


either prevented, or rendered very mo- 
derate. 


IF therefore, while the digeſtive Powers 
were gradually ſtrengthened, and the Diſ- 
charges regulated by proper Medicines, 
a Diet chiefly of the ſolid Kind, (ſuch as 


| has been already recommended i in weak 


Digeſtions) was uſed, and juſtly proporti- 
oned to them, it is very probable, that few 


indigeſted gouty Materials would be form- 
ed; and as by the ſame Rule, the Body 


is preſerved in the greateſt Degree of 
Health, which it is capable of attaining ; 
if any ſuch were formed, they would 

1185 . with 
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with more Cut. 1 Efficacy, . be 
determined to the Joints, and prodi uce 
a regular Paroxyſm. 


8 e 


Bor as an exact A of Diet can- 
not be ealily purſued; and as Hippo- 
crates & very juſtly obſerves, is liable to 
worſe Conſequences from any Error com- 
mitted in the Uſe of it, than of a more 
full Diet; it would be more prudent to 
obſerve a general Static Rule, by ſome- 
times exceeding, and at other Times re- 

ducing the Body by greater Abſtinence, 
and mild E vacuations, to a proper Wei ght, 
than to purſue it with a rigid Exactneſs; 
| and this is agreeable to what Lord Ba- 
con + recommends as a Means of attain- 
ing more conſtant Health, and long Life. 


Every one from his own Obſervation, 
and particularly from an unuſual Laſſi- 
oy an, Want of Reſt, Aba of 
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Appetite, and' "increaſing F latulencies, 
may form to himſelf ſome Static Rules, 
_ uſeful, though not certain. In the ge- 


neral, Valetudinarians of a relaxed, ner- 
vous Conſtitution, ſuffer moſt from a 

Defe& of inſenſible Perſpiration; eſpe- 
cially ſuch who take too great a Quantity 
of Liquors, in Proportion to their ſolid 
Food, in- whom the ſenſible Diſcharges 

always exceed Perſpiration : Hence that 
remarkable Relief, which they always 
receive from Sunſhine, and Exerciſe : 
Such can only be effectually relieved by / 
leſſening the Quantity of Liquids, and 
making them more generous, and by in- 
creaſing their ſolid Food, and Exerciſe. 


HENCE appears the Reaſon, why tho 
the Digeſtions continue impaired, and 
weak, a Milk Diet will totally prevent, 
or greatly moderate the Return of the 
Gout, as it is eaſily aſſimilated, by hav- 
ing been already prepared in the fit, 
. and 


and partly in the ſecond Digeſtion of the 
Animal from whence it is received; nei- 
ther will it produce that Effect, unleſs it 
is taken in its natural Warmth, i impreg- 
nated with its ſubtle, and moſt ſpirituous 
Parts. But ſuch a Regimen requires a very 


exact Conduct, and cannot without ſome 5 


Danger, and great Caution, be again 
changed, as new gouty Materials will be 
certainly formed, and as the digeſtive 
Powers, by ſuch a Diet, become. more 
relaxed, and leſs capable of determinin 5 | 
them to the Joints, 


Ass the Appetite is often ab a 

ſolid Food cannot be taken in a ſufficient 
Quantity, until that is reſtored, and 
the digeſtive Powers ſtrengthned. The 
Medicines which are moſt proper to an- 
ſwer theſe Intentions, muſt be ſuited to 
particular Conſtitutions, and Defects in 
the firſt Digeſtion: The Rules neceſſary 
in ſuch Caſes to be obſerved, have been 


given 
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geen in a former Sectiun: Sudden | 
Changes are not to be expected, or ſafe- 
ly attempted ; and the milder Stomachic 
Medicines, which are grateful to the 
Stomach, will prepare it for others more 
warm, and e 


Tur Bath 8 are particularly 5 

| ful 3 in gouty- Conſtitutions, properly pre- 
pared to drink them, ſeldom fail to im- 
prove the Appetite, and Digeſtion, to 
promote Perſpiration, and the finer Se- 
cretions: They likewiſe increaſe the Ef- 
ficacy of other Medicines, by conveyin g 
them farther into the more diſtant Veſſels 
of the Body. oy e 


| BaTmns | in cheſe warm i an- 
ſwers many neceſſary Intentions in this 
Diſtemper. Whenever there is a Pleni- 
tude, Indigeſtion, or any Quantity of | 
gouty Materials formed in the Blood, 
or accumulated in the Joints, though un- 


attended 


tended with Pain, it is improper. The 


Quantity of Water, and its Degree of 


Heat ought to be adapted to the Strength 
of the Conſtitution. The Greet Phyſi- 

cCians directed it with great Judgment in 
various Diſeaſes, and condemn in others, 
the wunſeaſonable, or improper , Uſe of 
it. Hippocrates *, among ſeveral, gives 
an excellent, general Rule, the Negle& 
of which. is often attended with ill Con- 
ſequences, That when the natural Heat of 
tbe Body is ſuperior to that of the Bath, it 
| gives Strength, and Vigour ; but when 
inferior, a Waſting, and Langour will fuc- 
ceed. On which Account, they directed 
ſome previous Exerciſe, not only to throw 


off ſuperfluous, crude Humours but to 
prepare the Body for the Uſe of it. 


Ware the firſt Paſſages are oppreſſed 
with indigeſted Humours, neither Bath- 
Waters, Bathing, or the moſt powerful, 
firengthening Medicines will avail; warm 


* De Lecis & 4 Fee $22. IV, 


Sto- 
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Stomachic Purgatives, repeated at a pro- 
per Diſtance, are then moſt uſeful ; and 


In the ſhort Intervals of tedious, gouty 
Paroxyſms, nothing will more contribute 


to prevent the frequent Returns, and to 


make them more effectual than the 


Tinctura Rhabarb. Vinoſ. either taken 
alone, or mixed with the Tinctura Sacra: 
when given in a proper Quantity, and 


going to Reſt, they do not depreſs, but 


raiſe the Motion of the Blood; and while 
they diſengage, and ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, and Bowels, probably often carry 
off ſome gouty Materials collected in 
them, | and which, from their Weakneſs, 
and Relaxation, they will be apt to re- 
ceive. On which Account, when a la- 
zent Gout in 'theſe Parts becomes more 
fixed, and painful, or is ſuddenly thrown 
on them, Medicines of this Kind give the 
moſt immediate Relief, and prepare the 


Body for the Uſe of ſuch as may more 


effectually determine it to the Surface, 
fs and 
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_ andthe 11 ; among cheſs the Confectio ; 
| Cardiaca, rad. Serpentar, 0 ! mera 
deſerve. a {gg RO: © . 
n Applicationith are ESE | 
either uſeleſs, or dangerous. 1 have 
| known ſome remarkable Inſtances, where 
. Perſons tortured, and almoſt ſpent + with 
ſevere Pain, have received immediate 
Eaſe from a Vapour- Bath of hot Water, 
retained under an arched Covering over 
the Veſſe]; it comes with the ſofteſt Con- 
tact to the Part conveniently placed in it, 
incapable then of bearing the leaſt Preſ- 
fure, mildly attracts, and relaxes, an 


d is ar 
length often ſucceeded with a lacal Per- 
ſpiration, an increaſed pn and a 
more moderate . "of Pain. 5 


Ae Weaknef of ha folate, and oede- 
matous Swellings, which are the frequent 
Conſequences of a continued Gout, no- | 
thing more contributes to reſtore their, 

Strength, 


Of the G 


Strength, than rubbing the Patts with 
Flannels, impregnated with the aromatic. 
Vapour ariſing fromOlibanum, Maftich, 
and Succinum, thrown on Coal S Of a 


heated Iron Plate. 


9920 tay 
| From a this general Sketch of the Cauſes, 
and Nature of the Gout, the Regimen 
which is neceſſary in different Conſtitu- 
tions, and Stages of it, may be eaſily 
deduced; and from thence it is evident, 
that whatever contributes to improve the 
Digeſtions, and regulate the Diſcharges, 
and particularly inſenſible Perſpiration, 
will give the ſafeſt, though a flow Re- 
lief to gouty Conſtitutions ; that where 
the Digeſtions are entirely impaired, and 
the Strength is refluced by frequent Re- 
turns of the Gout, a Mill Diet prudent- 
ly directed, may prolong Life, and make 
it more caſy ; that a mixed Diet of that 
Kind, and of animal Food, may be uſe- 
ful in other Cafes; that a merely vege- 
table 
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table Diet, which is with the greateſt 8 
Difficulty aſſimilated into healthy animal 
Fluids, is therefore moſt improper, and 
dangerous in gouty Conſtitutions ; and 
that whenever gouty Materials arb form- 
ed in the fineſt Veſſels of the arterial, 
and nervous Syſtem; a regular Paroxyſm 
will more effectually depurate them! than 
any other Diſcharge; and that in Gabitual 
gouty Conſtitutions, this painful, though 
ſalutary Irritation, becomes likewiſe n 
ſome Meaſure neceſſary to throw off other 
beginning Diſorders, which ariſe from 
| too Janguid a Motion i in n the Huid. 0 
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Man Atrophy. _., 

A N Atrophy is deſcribed by moſt of 
| A the antient, and ſome of the more 
modern Writers; but in ſuch a 
confuſed, and imperfect Manner, that it is 
difficult from thence to aſcertain the dif- 
ferent Species of it, or to deduce any ra- 
tional Method of a Cure: All Atrophies, 
however variouſly diſtinguiſhed, muſt in 
the general ariſe from the Diſcharges of 
the Body, being greater than the Supplies; 
in which Caſe, the Solids, and Fluids, 
muſt unavoidably we: This may ariſe 
from a Defe# of Nouriſhment, from an 
improper Diet, when the Organs of the 
firſt 
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Of an Atrophy. 
ficſt Digeſtion are not capable of form- 
ing, or ſeparating a ſufficient Quantity of 
Chyle from it, or fram the firſt Excre- 
tion, or Diſcharge. being too large, or 
from whatever Cauſe, which - prevents 
a ſufficient Quantity of well- prepared 
Chyle, to enter the Lacgeals, and ſupply 
Materials of Nouriſhment : But, this 
Want of Nouriſhment, is more owing to 
particular Defects in the firſt Digeſtion, 
and Excretion, than to a general bad 
Habit of Body, and more eaſily admits 
deprayed, vitiated State of the Fluids, 
be properly conſidered as an Atrophy, as 
it may often exiſt, without any ſen- 
fible Waste; and much leſs a Cacochymy, 
which is attended wich a+: Digs e. 
Ugted Humours. 


. SHALL FR Toa . to de- 
ſcribe the different Species of an Atrophy, 
as ariſing from a more peculiar Fault in 
3258. P b | the 


— — 
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the Conſtitution, and i in the Digeſtions, 
and Diſcharges, of which ache ana dire: 


2 is the eus 


In a Aten or nervous Atriphy, | 
the Body ſenſibly decays, though a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Aliment is received: 
The Stomach is rather indifferent, than 
averſe to Food, ſeldom affected with a 
Nauſea, or Sickneſs, but with a Senſe 
of a greater Weight, and Oppreſſion af- 
ter eating; the Pulſe generally weak, and 
flow, the extreme Parts cold, the Body 
remarkably coſtive, the Urine' crude, and 
in large Quantities, ſometimes with . an 
oily, and. lightly variegated Surface, fre- 
quent Pains in the Head ; and when they 
go off, a Heavineſs remains in the Parts 
which were affected, the Spirits gene- 
nerally en and the Sleep rn 

. e impairs the e of 
BY Boch. or Mind, ſuch as large, and 
Ip 4 ſudden, 
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fudden, or flow; and continued Evacua- 
ations; particularly from the ſeminal 
Veſſels; a Suppreſſion of the uſual Diſ- 
charges, Fevers carried off by an imper- 
fect Crijis, or too great an Attention, or 
Diſappointment of the Mind, are apt to 
bring on this Diſeaſe in Perſons pre- diſ- 
poſed to it; but the more immediate 
| Cauſe is a Defe#, or vitiated State of the 
nervous Fluid, ariſing from Obſtructions 
in the fine Veſſels of the Brain, and in 
ſome of the principal Organs of the firſt 
Digeſtion ; by which Means the Chyle is 
rendered vapid, and effete; and, from the 
Want of this animating Fluid, the Force 
of the Heart, and arterial Syſtem, like- 
wiſe become leſs capable of aſſimilating 
it into healthy, animal Fluids, and of 
propelling them through the diſtant, de- 
creaſing Veſſels of the third Digeſtion, 
| whence Nutrition muſt be deficient, and 
theſe Veſſels unavoidably waſte, and col- 
| lapſe, a as there is an Inaptitude in the 
"Pa Fluids 


Fluids to, ſupply Materials. of Nouriſh- 
ment, and in the Veſſels to receive them: 
On which Account, Galen very juſtly di- 
ſtinguiſhes this Species of an Atrophy, as 
being quite oppoſite to that of a hectic 
Kind, and not improperly compares it to 
a premature old Age. 


OBSTRUCTIONS in the Liver, a vi- 
tiated State of the Bile, or an Incapa - 
city in that Bowel to prepare, and ſepa- 
rate a ſufficient Quantity of it, may often 
contribute as a Cauſe; but muſt generally 
be the natural Efe& of ſuch a languid 
Motion of the Heart, and of a low, de- 
praved State of the Humours: Hence 
that extreme Caſtiveneſ, which always 
| attends this Diſorder, not only from a 
greater Inſenſibility than uſual of the 

Bowels to the Load; but from a Defet,. 
or Inactivity of the Bile: This natural 
Digeſtive being not only neceſſary. for a 
due Preparation of the Chyle, but to ſti- 
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mulate 7 Inteſtines to a Diſcharge; 
and ſome remarkable Inſtances have been 
obſerved of Atrophies of this Kind, 
where. no other Cauſe has appeared. 


©. SOMETIMES this Diſtemper makes a 

quick Progreſs, in others more flow; but 
if it is not far advanced, and if the prin- 
cipal Viſcera are ſound, and not much 
obſtructed, it may with Certainty be 
cured by a proper Regimen, though the 
Effects of it are apt to continue long; but 
if it is far advanced, and the Body be- 
comes hectic, it then generally proves 

dan n or fatal. 


Tur principal Indications | in this Di- 
ſtemper, are to ſtrengthen the digeſtive 
Powers, and to reduce their Diſcharges 
to a more juſt Proportion; by which 
Means the Circulation through the oh- 
ſtructed Veſſels might be enlarged, and 
the finer Secretions, particularly that of 

„ the 


the nervous Fluid, may be more e 
and din BG abs 


Warm, deobſtruent, fomachic Pur- 
gatives, particularly of the albetic Kind, 
are firſt neceſſary to make the firſt Ex- 
cretion more regular, and to prepare the 
Body for the Uſe of ſuch alterative Me- 
dicines, as would otherwiſe be too active 
in their Operation: Theſe are beſt taken 
going to Reſt, at ſuch Intervals, and in 
ſuch a Quantity, as may only keep the 
Body ſoluble, without purging, which 
would increaſe the Weakneſs, and leſſen 
Perſpiration, already too deficient; on 
which Account, they may be uſefully | 
combined with Rhuburb, which, by 
ſtrengthning the languid Fibres, will ra- 
ther promote that natural Diſcharge, than 
retard it afterwards by an aftringent Qua- 
lity. If theſe Purgatives are too inactive 
jn a moderate Quantity, it is more pru- 
dent to promote their Operation, by 


drink⸗ 


e * 


Glaſſes of Scarborough Waters, boiled to 
half the Quantity, and lightly impreg- 
nated with the leſſer Cardamom Seeds, 
than to increaſe the Quantity of Aloes, 
or Rhubarb, as the Glands of the Inte- 
ſtines are then often obſtructed, and the 
Secretions from them ſo ſmall as not ſafe- 
ly to admit ſtrong Irritations , and require 

ſome diluting Vehicle to make their 
| POORER more N and nn 
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drinking next Morning 


Tux Hains in the Head, Want of Reſt, | 
and the large Diſcharge of crude Urine, 
generally abate when this ' Evacuation 
becomes more regular. Preparations of 
Medicines of the moderately warm, and 
bitter Claſs, ſuch as Summit. Fol. Centauri 
minoris, Folia Abſynthii maritimi, Cor- 
tex Aurantiorum et Limonum, Radices, 
Gentiane, Zedoare Caſſumanar, &c. with 
the milder Chalybeats, will ſtrengthen 
the firſt, and ſecond Digeſtion, and re- 

| | P 4 duce 


duce the Urine to a mote juſt, and on- 
cocted Proportion; and in ſome Meaſure 
anſwer the moſt material Intentron, 'by 
enlarging the Blood's Motion through 
the obſtructed Veſſels, and making the 
finer Secretioris, and the Diſcharge by 
Perſpiration more free: But this princi- 
pal View is to be further purſued, by the 
Uſe of more warm, deobſtraent, and 
nervous Medicines. Among this Claſs 
of Medicines, - the following are moſt - 
effectual, Gum-Ammoniacum, Oprpanax, 
Sagapenum, Myrrba, Guaicum, Cam- 
pbora, Moſchus Balſami Nativi, Vinum 
Chalybeatum, and ſome of the milder Pre- 
parations of. Antimony. However, the 
Force of theſe Medicines muſt be in- 
creaſed with Caution, Ieſt by their too 

great Activity, the Head may be affected, 

and the glandular Oiſtructions, by not. 

yielding to the increaſed Preſſure, be 
apt to degenerate into a purulent State. 


I 
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areal, and ed. | 


Donne auch 'A Res men, 
for Speoufulv of 4 atuteful,- BAND 
Infuſion in Wine, particularly of the 
Marum Syriacum; and Fol Salviæ, with a 
ſmall Quantity of Sem. Cardamom min. 
taken going to Reſt,” greatly contribute 
to promote the Jeff Digeſtion, and the 
Diſcharge by Perſpiration; which are al- 
ways beſt carried on in ſuch Conſtitutions 
by Warmth, and Reſt; and it is obſerv- 
able, that this material Diſcharge is al- 
ways deficient, when the Stomach is too 
much loaded, or too cold, and empty. 


Wurd 
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Wu the Head becomes free} and 
the Obſtructions are in ſome Meaſure dif- 

engaged, the Bath-Waters, under a pro- 
per Regimen, may be taken with great 
Safety, and Benefit; as they may in all 
Caſes, vrhere the Digeſtions are im- 
paired, and the e too e 


Tux Diet * to be „ e ene, 
light, and generous, and chiefly of the 
ſolid Kind. Beef, and Mutton generally 
agree better in theſe Caſes, than a weak; 
er, and more viſcid animal Food: Shell- 
Fiſh is often particularly agreeable to their 
Stomach, and highly nouriſhing. The 
light, red French Wines agree beſt, plain, 
and diluted: Quantities of any Kind are 
to be carefully avoided, which are apt 
to oppreſs, and make the Diſcharges ir- 
regular. When the Stomach cannot 
well 'bear a ſufficient Quantity of ſolid 
Food; a Beef-Broth may be ſubſtituted, 
- made in the following Manner : 

Mer Cur 
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Cour 4 Pound of the lean Part of the 
Buttock of 'Beef i into very thin Slices, or 
rather Shreds, put it over a quick Fire, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Water; as 
it grows hot, take off the riſing Scum, 
and do the ſame while tis boiling, 
which is to be continued only twenty 
Minutes: When it is cold, decant a Pint 
from this Pound of Beef, which looks 
like a light Infuſion of fine Green-Tea, 
has a very grateful Flavour, and is more 
ſtrengthning than ſtronger Broths, which 
loſe their finer Parts in long Boiling, and 
is lighter on the Stomach than Chicken 
Broth ; a Tea-Cup of this may be ſome» 
times taken with great Advantage, and 
in moſt low Conſtitutions, is preferable 
to Broth made from dried Vipers. 


Bor nothing ls more neceſſary to make 
this Regimen effrctual, than Exerciſe, 
ſuited to the Strength of the Conſtitu- 
Hon, either on Harſe-Back, or a Wheel- 


Ca arriage; 
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Carriage: Walking is the moſt general 
Exerciſe of the Muſcles, but is apt to fa 
tigue, and muſt therefore be very mode- 
rate, and gradually increaſed : But no 
Exerciſe is ſo remarkably ſerviceable. in 
. this Diſtempet, as a moderate Sea- 
Voyage, at no great Diſtance from Land, 
eſpecially when made in a more warm 
Climate : On which Account, a Change 
2 Situation to a more warm Air, and a 
e dry Soil, is particularly uſeful to 
fach Foros: 


- 


Warm Bathing, Is POS WS: re- 
commended by moſt Authors in this 
contracted, dry State of the Veſſels, and 
would certainly be very uſeful, if pro- 
perly directed, otherwiſe it may be pre- 
judicial; for it is not only neceſſary that 
the internal Veſſels ſhould be firſt in ſome 
Meaſure ſtrengthned, and diſengaged 
from Obſtructions; but that it ſhould be 
dn with a Degree of Heat, and 
I | Preſ- 


\ 2 * as. 


P reſſur e du tothe Co * 1 ation. In the 5 
ſevere Scaſons of the Year, and in weak 
Conftitutions, 1 ſhould prefer dry Fric- 
tions of the whole Body, „and particular- 
ly of the Spine, and of the extreme Parts, 
Celſus * lays ſuch a Streſs on relaxing the 
external Skin by warm Bathing, that he 
likewiſe adviſes graſping, and ſtretching 
it, and applying Cupping - Glaſſes to diſ- 
engage it ſrom its cloſe Adheſion to the 
Parts under it; but ſuch Applications are 
uſcleſs, and ineffectual, and directed with= 


out any - juſt Regard to the real State of 


thoſe Veſſels, which are rather collapſed 


from Emptineſs, than contraZed from an 
Increaſe of their Tone, or Spring ; and 


when the Force of the. Heart, and arte= 


rial Syſtem is ſufficiently ſtrengthned, 
and ſupplied with proper Materials of 
Madden. theſe 70 Veſſels will - 


— 


* 
* » 
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2 De Fabr. Cap. III. Lib. 4. 3 , 
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BATHING the Feet is very uſeful, and 
often contributes to promote Reſt, and 
to keep the Head more free from Pain; 
but in theſe nervous Head- Achs, nothing 
is more uſeful than to let the Hair grow 
at leaſt two or three Inches, to comb it 
often, and never to ſhave it: This is 
agreeable to the Rule given by Celſus *. 
In this Diſtemper the Hair is particularly 
apt to fall off, from the Want of ſuffici- 
ent Heat, and Moiſture, as it is in old 
Age, which is an incurable Atrophy. 
The Hair is certainly the beſt natural 
Defence to the Brain, the Seat of Life, 
and Motion; and not only gives the moſt 
proper Warmth, but draws off ſuperflu- 
ous Humours. In young ſtrong Perſons, 
where the other Diſcharges are free, the 
Head may be kept ſhaved with Safety, 
and in ſome Caſes with Advantage; but 
in cold, languid Conſtitutions, no other 


— * 


. 
— 


' 


Caput leviter perfricart nunguam tondere. K III. C. 4. 
ENG | | 
| Co- 
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Covering can be well ſubſtituted in its 
Place: In the advancing Years of Life, 
I have known many Inſtances of Head-- 
Achs, 'and Defluxions, particularly on 
the Eyes, which have been relieved by 
letting the Hair grow, when eher Me- 
thods have deen ineffectual. i 
1 more 0 __ of | 
an Atrophy, which is very frequent in, 
- theſe Iſlands, is owing to a relaxed State 
of the Veſſels, and particularly of the 
Lungs, where the firſt Digeſtion is not 
remarkably deficient, and a ſufficient 
Quantity of proper Nouriſhment is 
changed into laudable Chyle; yet is not 
afterwards juſtly aſſimilated into Serum, 
which likewiſe muſt continue in too great 
a Proportion to the Blood from the Want 
of a ſufficient Action of the Veſſels on it, 
to unite its globular Parts. In theſe Cir- 
cumſtances the ſmall decreaſing Veſſels. 
of the third Digeſtion will unavoidably 
A be 
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be more loaded with theſe diſſolved Hu- 
mours, and profuſe: Sweats will be the 
neceflary Conſequence; - Perſons thus af- 
and the finer Parts of the Fluids being 
thus diſcharged, the remaining become 
more acrid, apt to ſtimulate, and to form 
Obſtructions; the Pulſe at ſometimes be- | 
comes more quick, and after the Sweats 
more ſlow, and languid; the Urine of- 
ten crude, and at other Times loaded 
with a /ateritious Sediment, with a varie- 
gated, oily Surface. 


Pxxsoxs of a relaxed, delicate Con- 
ſtitution, who have weak, though ſound 
Lungs, who live an inactive, or irregu- 
lar Life, or take too great a Quantity 
of weak Liquids, in Proportion to ſolid 
Food, or who have uſed too freely Mer- 
curial Medicines, are more particularly 
ſubject to this Diſorder, 15 


Ir 


17 it is ker only with this re- 


red State of the Veſſels, and Humours, 
and is not too far advanced, it may with 
Certainty be cured; but if too long ne- 
glected, and the Humours become acrid, 
and vitiated, they will be apt to formOb- 
ſtructions in ſome of the Yiſcera, and 
particularly i in the Lungs, attended with 
a Cough, which, if not prevented! in 


its Progreſs, ſoon terminates in a fatal 
Phthi yr | 


Tu E Indication of PEA 1s to Prength- 
en the Organs of the fir/t, and particu- 
larly of the ſecond Digeſtion ; and by in- 
creaſing their Action on the contained 
Fluids, to give a more firm Conſiftence, 
and Union to them. 9 


5 * 8 Bark, with its Prepa- 
rations, deſerves a principal Place in this 
Diſorder; light, moderately warm, and 
ſtrengthning Bitters, and the Elixir of 
* 7Y Pitriol; 
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Vit itriol; and his the Sympa are 


abated, nothing more powerfully contri- 
butes to confirm the Habit of Body, than 


a mild, chalybeat Courſe, with the Cort. 
Peruv. and cold Bathing ; but until the in- 
ternal Parts have been firſt ſtrengthned, 

cold Bathing will not _y be ineffectu- 


al, but er N 


* * 8 


Ir the Stomach, and Bowels are affe&t- 
ed, Rhubarb, and ſome of its Prepara- 


tions, will be neceſſary 1 in moderate 2 1 


tities, and at p 1 Intervals. 


Tur Regimen of Diet, ought to be 
directed with a View to ſtrengthen, but 
not to irritate, and heat too much; the 
milder white Meats” roaſted, are prefer- 
able to any other of the animal Kind; 

ö light, French red Wines, that, have not 
by Age loſt their grateful Aſtringeney, 
are the moſt proper, plain, and mode- 
rately diluted. Quantities of any Kind, 

, | are 


8 
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are to be mne avoided, and the Meals 
to be more divided at a proper Diſtance 
for relaxed F ibres, can never recover their 
Tone, when kept in a diſtended State. 
Milk, eſpecially when mixed with the 
German Waters, may be taken with 
great Benefit, as it requires leſs Powers 
in the Digeſtions, than any other Ali- 
ment, to affimilate it into healthy, ani- 
mal F luids. | . 


= the Sweats are large i in the Morn- 
ing, v warm, dry Linen ought to be put on 
as ſoon as they abate; and the Body well 
rubbed with dry Flannel Cloths, impreg- 
nated with the aromatic Vapour ariſing 
from Olibanum, Maſtiche, Thus, and Suc- 
cinum, thrown on clear Coals: A large 
Fire, and too many Coverings at Night, 


ought to be avoided; and in the Day, 

the Body is better defended by light, cloſe 

Cloaths, than by a more looſe, and heavy 

Covering. Theſe axe the neceſſary, and 
WH T9 the 
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the moſt powerful Preſervatives of this 
Kind againſt Night-Sweats. 


\ 


SYDENHAM recommends Riding a as a 
Specific, in preventing the waſting Sweats 
which attend a Phthiſis. In this Species 
of a Decay, it may indeed juſtly deſerve 
that Character, but falls very ſhort of it 
in ſuch Sweats as ariſe from a Purulent 
Heclic. 


ANOTHER Species of an Atrophy, ve· 
ty different from the former, is attended 
with a latent, hectic Fever, irregularly 
intermitting, which in ſome Time be- 

comes more intenſe, and conſtant, and 
gradually preys on the Body, though a 
ſufficient Quantity of proper Nouriſh- 
ment is taken, and though no ſenſible 


TOON attends ĩt in its firſt Stage. 
Tu I! is owing to Fa purulent, or 73 
nious Matter latent within the Body, 
which abſorbed into the Blood, will al- 


2 Ways 


o 
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ways in Proportion to. its Quantity, and. 
Acrimony, excite this waſting, parching 
Fever. It moſt frequently ariſes from 
glandular Obſtructions which have flowly. 
degenerated into a purulent State; ſome- 
times from a latent Abſceſs in ſome of the 
more principal Viſcera, or from Bones 
rendered car; ous, by a venereal, or ſerophu- { 
Jous Taint. Books of Obſervation abound. \ 
with. Inſtances of ſuch as died, of this 

| Species of an Atrophy, which in its Pro- 
greſs generally terminated in an evident 
Ruin, and Devaſtation of the Parts, which 
were at firſt more obſcurcly affected. | 


As this Diſtemper moſt frequently 
ariſes from a previous bad Conſtitution ; 
and as the Abſceſſes formed ſeldom ad- 

mit of external Aſſiſtance, and are apt to b 
form ſinuous Ulcers, it muſt in ſuch Caſes 
be always fatal; but if the Habit of Bo- 
dy is not bad, or much reduced, if the 
Abſceſs will admit of an external Open- 
ing, or breaking inwardly forms no ſinu- 
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ous Ulcer if the external Glands of ſome 
of the Viſcera, leſs neceſſary to Life, are | 

only affected, it is leſs dangerous, and | 
often admits of a Cure. 2 


As this Atrophy is a true Phthiſis, it 
will require the fame Method of Cure, 
which will be more fully deſcribed i in a 
Conſumption of the Lungs ; for in what-. 


ever Part of the Body, either from an 


Abſceſs, or Ulcer, a ſufficient Quantity 
of purulent Matter is formed, and ab- 
ſorbed, a true Phthiſis will thence enſue; 
and though from its different Situation, 
its Progreſs, and Symptoms will vary, the 
Indications of Cure will be always the 
fame, peculiar Regard being had to the 


Parts affected. As the Lungs are neceſ- 
ſary to the moſt material F unctions of 
Life, and to give a due Conſiſtence to the 
Fluids; and as their Texture is tender, 
an Abſceſs, or Ulceration formed i in them 
muſt be generally attended with a puru- 
tent ' Oy a 4. no State of the 

5 F luids, 
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Gr 


Fluids, profuſe Sweats, and a quick De- 
cay; whereas, in Parts leſs neceſſary to 
Life, eſpecially when attended with a 
more viſcid State of the Blood, the Pro- 
greſs is more flow, and leſs Attended in 
their ir. Stages mw _ _ an 
ation. 


Tur Goat's Who, which i 1s impreg- 
nated with vulnerary, and aromatic 
Herbs, which grow on high, dry Moun- 
tains, is the moſt powerful Remedy in 
this Kind of Atrophy, eſpecially when 
it ariſes from purulent, glandular Ob- 
ſtructions, attended with an inflammatory 
Diſpoſition in the Blood. The Moun- 

tains of Mourne, in the County of Downe, 
in Ireland, are remarkable for furniſhing 
| Herbs, and Goat's Whey of that Kind. 
It muſt be taken in large Quantities, two 
or three Quarts in a Morning, and has 
been often attended with ſurpriſing Sue- 
ceſs in many Caſes, which otherwiſe 

muſt have proved fatal, 
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07 the Strufture, , and 72 
of the Lungs. 


HE Lungs are formed for a Two- 

6 fold Uſe, Reſpiration, and tranſ- 

mitting all the Humours of the 

Body through them, and have peculiar 

Organs deſtined for theſe Uſes; ſo that 

their Subſtance is chiefly compoſed of 
aerial Tubes, and ſanguiferous Veſſels. 


$ .-4 


Tux aerial Tubes are divided into four 


Parts, the firſt is the Larynx, which 

gives a Paſſage to the Air, whoſe Aper- 

ture is occaſionally cloſed by the incum- 
bent 
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bent Epiglettis, and by. Muſcles' peculiar 
to it, by whoſe voluntary Action it be- 


comes capable of retaining the Air, and 
by its different Degrees of Contraftion, 
modulates, and varies the Voice the c 
cond Part is the Trachea; the - third, 


where it begins to divide, and loſes that 
Name, the Ramifications are then '\cal- + 


led Bronchia; the fourth Part conſtitutes 
the Cellules, and Veſficles, diſcovered, N 
deſcribed by Malpi gbius * 19:0" 


THE ſanguiferous Veſſels are the pul- 
monary Artery, the pulmonary Vein, the 
two bronchial Arteries diſcovered by 
Ruyſch +, and their correſponding Veins, 
the right of which terminates in the Ve- 
na Azygos, the left in a Branch of the 
Subclavian : The Nerves which are diſ- 
perſed through the Lungs, proceed from 
the Intercoſtal, and 4 Pair. 


3 ** 


— 4 
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* Malpig. 4 Pulm. Eil. 1, 2. T. I. Fo. 1, 2, 3. 
+ Reſp. ad Epift. Anat. Problem. 6. | 
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Tux Trachaa Arteria is PTY of. 
cartilaginous Rings, connected by muſe 
_ cular Membranes; hence it becomes ſuf- 
ficiently flexible to yield to the Motions 
of the Neck, and at the ſame Time firm 
enough to reſiſt an external Preſſure, 
which otherwiſe would have endangered 
a Suffocation: Internally it is covered 
with a glandular Membrane, and lubri- 
cated with a Mucus, thence ſeparated to 
defend it from the immediate Contact of 
the Air. The cartilaginous Rings of the 
Trachæa, are left open behind, that they 
might not obſtruct the Oeoſopbagus in 
Deglutition; ; the intermediate muſcular 
Rings that] join them together, are by 
ſome called the Maſculi Meſichondriaci ; ; 
by their Diſtention, the Trachæa is 
lengthned whenever the Neck is di- 
ſtended; and the Spring, and Force of 
the Lungs in their more diſtant Diſtribu- 
tion through them, is in a great Mea- 
ſure owing to their Endeavours of con- 


. | tracting 


and Off of the bu. 


Cartilages nearer t to o each other. pi x8 


at Tr here enters hs Wirren ax, __ 
tween the Membranes, of the Pl 


which go off at acute Angles, and g ra- 
dually become ſmaller, and leſs 17 0 — 
ginous, until at laſt they terminate in 
fine membranous Veſicles ; from a Col- 
lection of ſeveral ſuch Veſicles, ſmall 
Lobules are formed, and from a greater 


Collection of theſe Lobules, the Lobes 


of the Lungs, which are inveſted with 
the Pleura in the ſame Manner as the ab- 
dominal Viſcera are with the Peritonaum. 


Iris evident, from the Structure of 
theſe Parts, and the known Properties of 
the Air, that being received into the 
Trachea, and its ſeveral Ramifications, it 
will diſtend the J eficles into a ſpherical 

Form; 


. * * 17 E gn, 8 JOY 8 - FRE 
tracting themſelves, © and — l . 


when. it deſcends as far as the fourth Ver- 5 


tebra of the Back, it divides into two 
Branches, each of which is again ſubdi- 
vided into innumerable Ramifications, 


* ' 


Form; by which, means their mutual 
Contact will be diminiſhed, the orbicular 
Capacity, and Longitude of the Cartilages 
will be increaſed, and the acute Ramifi- 
cations will riſe into Angles, approaching 
nearer to right Angles: This Alteration 
is moſt neceſſary; ; for by that Means a 
greater Quantity of Air is contained in a 
ſhorter. Space, than when their Angles 
were more acute; which may be thus 
demonſtrated, Let A. B. be the Apera 
Arteria firſt divided i into Branches, CB; 
and G. F. which conſtitute the ſuperior 
Lobes, and into others I. D. and H.E. 
which conſtitute the inferior Lobes, I 


ſay f that theſe Angles, 


when the 1 are inflated with Alr, | 
will be increaſed; for if L. M. is the . 
Trunk from whence ariſes the Branck 
O.Q. let P. N. be drawn parallel to L. M. 
It is plain from the 35th Propoſitzon of 
the firſt Book of Euclid, that the Para- 
lellogram O. R. is equal to any Paralelh- 
gram which is extended from L. M. ito | 
P. N. ſtanding upon the ſame or an equal 
Baſis: But the Parallelogram O. Q is not 
extended to N. therefore the nearer it 
approaches to O. R. the more Air may 
be contained in a ſhorter Space. x 


Wren theſe Tubules are therefore in- 
flated with Air in Inſpiration, the ſeveral 
Ramifications recede more from each 
other, through the whole Subſtance of 
the Lungs, and their Angles become 
larger ; by . which Means the Lobes, 
with all their various Branches, are e then 5 
more erected. 
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- IF the Lungs be placed in a Vacuum, 


anda Paſſage contrived to admit the ex- 


ternal Air into the Trachæa, they imme- 
diately become greatly diſtended ; but 


that till they reſiſt, and endeavour to 


contract, is moſt evident for whenever 
the external Air is admitted, they in- 
ſtantly ſubſide ; or if they are ſuſpend- 
ed in the Air, they ſoon reduce them- 
ſelves into a ſmaller Space than they poſ- 
ſeſſed in a human Body. Hence the Man- 


ner may be explained, in which Reſpi- 


ration is performed in a human Body. 


WnMuxXNEVxR the intercoſtal Muſcles act 
ſingly, or in Conjunction with others in- 


ſerted into the Thorax, and raiſe the 
Ribs, at the ſame Time that the Fibres. 


of the Diaphragm contract, and approach 
to ſtrait Lines, the Capacity of the Tho- 
rax will be increaſed in all its Dimen- 
ſions: When this Dilatation is made, the 
Preſſure of the Air ruſhing into the Tra- 
| chæa, 


and Je cf the Boer. 2 39 


chæa, Being greater than the Reſiſtance 
of the Lungs, diſtends them gradually, 
until their convex Surface is almoſt al- 

f ways in Contact with the concave Side of 
the Pleura; and the Reſiſtance of the 
one is exactly equal to che Preſſure of 
* ee Atte . 


48 theſe dae hi 1 will — * 
ways dilated, in Proportion as the Ca- 
pacity of the Thorax is enlarged, and all 
their Veſicles diſtended with Air; at 
which Time the Blood will circulate more 
readily through the fine Veſſels, which are | 
ſpread over their Surface, until the Air 
confined in theſe Cavities, by being beat- 
ed, and expanded, preſſes fo much on 
them, ad to obſtruct the free Circulation 
through them, at the ſame Time that it 
becomes more efete, and loſes that ani- 
mating Spirit, which is neceſſary to the 
Life of Animals: Hence an uneaſy, and 
increaſing Senſe of Suffocation muſt be 

per- 


Es I Rt». . 


perceived, and a neceſſary Relaxation of 

the Muſcles of  Inſpiration-- ſucceed : 

Whenever this Effect is thus produced, 
the elastic, cartilaginous Segments, which 

are connected with the Sternum, im- 

mediately recover their natural Situa- 
tions; at the ſame Time likewiſe the 
abdominal Muſcles protrude the Bowels 
againſt the relaxed Diaphragm, and by 
their Action not only confine the Thorax, 
but in greater Expirations contribute to 
depreſs the Ribs, which is farther aſſiſt- 
ed in voluntary Expirations by the Action 
of other Muſcles. | 


„Wer the e is 1 pd 
the free Circulation through the capilla- 
ry Veſſels of the Lungs begins to be 
again obſtructed from the Veſſels conti- 
nuing more collapſed, and from ſome 
Parts of rarified, and effete Air remain- 
ing in them; to remove which uneaſy 
Senſation, Iaſpiration becomes neceſſary, 
and a new Admiſſion of freſh Air. 


HENCE 


1 it is exident; al when onge 
the. Lavgs of an Animal have been di- 
ſtended with Air; Inſpiration, and Expi- 
ration muſt alternately ſucceed each other 
while Life continues, which muſt. ceaſe 
whenever they are either kept diſtended 
with Air, or collapſed from the Want. of it. 


Tur Adiion of the cart! 1 Seg- 

: Hients, joining the Ribs to the Sternum, 
is the only Antagoniſt the intercoſtal Muſ- 
cles have; for they always reſiſt the Force 
of theſe Muſcles, endeavouring to raiſe 
them, and make their Angles larger. 
This Fabric was abſolutely neceſſary, be- 
cauſe Reſpiration is ſucceſſive, and could 
nat poſſibly be performed by 'antagoniff 
Muſcles; for as ſuch they muſt act alter- 
nately : But all the Nerves deſigned for 
voluntary, muſcular Motion, have, for the 
Time of Sleep, when Reſpiration is in- 
voluntary, * is an 1 27 Influx of Spi- 
„ 1 rits 
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rits into all the Nerves; and conſequently 
all muſcular Motion muſt be then equal, 
not ſucceſſive; but theſe Cartilages perpetu- 
ally retain their Spring, and Action, even 
in a dead Bedy; and whenever the 
Cauſes that dilate the Thorax, ceaſe to 
act, by their elaſtic Action it is immedi- 
ately depreſſed, and contracted, and by 
this ſurpriſing n this e 
Motion 1s ſuſtained. 


LEY 
* * * 
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Taz Heart, likewiſe, is a Muſcle, 
whoſe Motion is perpetual, and ſucceſſive; 
.while other Muſcles are ſometimes at 
Reſt, and ſometimes in Motion; and is 
ſo wonderfully contrived, that the ſame 
Cauſe which deſtroys its Contraction, re- 
ſtores its Dilatation, by which Means each 
is mutually continued ; for the conc 
Form of the Arteries, and their muſcular 
Membranes, fupply the Place of an An- 
tagoniſi : On which Account, whenever 
the Heart by its Contraction, expels the 
wer > ky Blood 


an 600 of 1 the Lung. 


Blood into e Aurta, by the Refiſtaics 
which the conic Form of this Veſſel. 
gives to its Motion, it is repelled, and 
in that Inſtant fills: the coronary Arteries, 
which are diſperſed through the Sub- 
Nance of the Heart with Blood, while 
its Nerves receive a free Influx of animal 
Spirits, from the Cerebellum (for no Ob- 
ſtacle oppoſes): But at the ſame Moment 
the Heart is thus fully contracted, the 

Auricles are relaxed, and diſtended with 
Blood; by which Means the Cauſe of its 

Contraction immediately ceaſes; for the 
Motion of the nervous Fluid, that would 
| otherwiſe continue to flow into the Heart, 

is now prevented by this Preſſure of the 
Blood in the diſtended Auricles; for 
Tower *, and Willis +, have ſhewn, that 
the Nerves which arive to the Heart, paſs 
either through the Auricles, or near the 
Aorta, or pulmonary Artery ; ſo that when 
7 they are filled, and diſtended with Blood, 
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theſe Nerves muſt be compreſſed, and for 
that Moment the Heart muſt become 
paralytic from the Want of a ſufficient 
Influx of animal Spirits, Hence the Au- 
ricles, no longer receiving any Oppoſi- 
tion, contract, and evacuate the Blood 
into the Heart, which eaſily yields to it, 
and becomes diſtended; and at the ſame 
Time it receives this Blood, (by receiv- 
ing likewiſe the nervous Fluid, whoſe 
Motion is now free, and Blood into the 
Coronaries) it recovers a Capacity for a 
ſacceeding Contraction. 


DR. Haller * aſſerts, that there is no 
ſuch Preſſure on the Nerves in the Au- 
ricles; and that the coronary Arteries are 
diſtended with Blood, not alternately, but 
at the ſame Time with the whole arte- 
rial Syſtem, and during the Contradtion of 
the Heart. 
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To prove the firſt Poſition, he gives 
an Inſtance in Fiſhes who have no Au- 
ricles, and that conſequently the alternate 
Motion of their Heart cannot depend on 
the Preſſure of the Nerves on them; but 
as the Structure of their Heart is very 
different from that in human Bodies, may 
not ſuch a Preſſure be made on the car- | 
diac Nerve in ſome other Part of 1 its Di- 
rection to the Heart? 


To prove the other more material Ob- 
jection, he ſays, that having cut the co- 
ronary Arteries, he obſerved, that during 
the Contraction of the Heart, the Blood 
ſprung up at a greater Height from theſe 
opened Veſſels, which muſt. conſequent- 
ly be diſtended, at the ſame Time, with 
the others of the arterial Syſtem. | 


Tux Motion of the Heart in a dying 
Animal, irritated with Pain, is ſo very 
quick, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh | 
R 3 be- 


4 
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between its Pulſations, and almoſt impoſ- 
fible chat Point of Time when the Aorta 
firſt begins to contract, and the Heart to 
All again, in which the Blood receives its 
ſhort retrograde Motion ; ſor whenever 

the Blood is expelled from the left Ven- 

tricle, from the conic Form of the Arte- 

ries, it muſt unavoidably meet with a Re- 

ſiſtance, and would return into the Ventri- 
cle, unleſs prevented by its Valves, which 

then cloſe it, and leave the opened Orifices 

of the coranary Arteries free to receive 

their Blood, repelled that Inſtant, by the 

beginning Contraction of the Aorta. This 

is evident, from the Structure of theſe 

Parts, and ftom repeated Obſervations; 
and how is it poſſible that the ſame Con- 

traction, or Force of the Heart, ſhould 

give the Blood a direct Motion through 

the Aorta; and a Motion almoſt quite 

oppoſite to it, through the coronary Arte- 
ries? As this Opinion is ſingular, attend- 

ed with ann Difficulties, and dif- 

ferent 
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ferent. from what Boerbaave & firſt ad- 
yanced, and the moſt accurate Anatomiſts 
have received, it will, I think, require 
more certain, and exact nn to 
n . 


| Da. Haller then proceeds to explain 
this alternate Motion of the Heart from 
the irritable Nature of that Muſcle, and 
the Stimulus of the Blood ſucceſſively di- 
ending the Auricles, and Ventricles: This, 
he ſays, is a ſimple Cauſe, but ſufficient 
to produce that Effect; but though the 
Heart is formed with the greateſt Senſi- 
bility, it muſt from the repeated Action 
of the ſame Stimulus, become by Degrees 
leſs ſenfible of it, and want that uniform 
Power which is neceſſary to continue the 
Circulation: The wiſe Creator therefore 
has not left the Motion of this Muſcle, 
on which Life immediately depends, ſo 
— guarded; but has ſupported it by i 
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an Influx of the nervous Fluid into its Fi- 
bres, and of Blood into the Coronaries, 
and Ventricles. Theſe concurring Cauſes 
are only ſufficient to preſerve the Motion 
of the Heart, and an alternate Interrup- 
tion of them to make it ſucceſſive. = 


Some have admired why the Motion 
of the Heart, and that of Reſpiration, is 
not performed in the ſame Space of Time; 
but it has been ſhewn, that the Action 
of the former depends on the ſucceſſive 
Influx of the nervous, and arterial Fluid 
into the Subſtance of the Heart, and of 
Blood into its Cavity ; which laſt only 
is derived from the Lungs, and which 
are capable of containing ten Times the 
Quantity of Blood, which the % Ven- 
tricle of the Heart can contain. Hence 

in the full Point of Inſpiration, when the 
Turgs are almoſt in a State of Reſt, and 
its Arteries are ſo much compreſſed, that 

the Blood cannot freely paſs into the 
Veins, 
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Veins, the Heart is till ſupplied with 
Blood from the pulmonary Veins, which, 
according to the former Computation, 
contain a ſufficient Quantity to repleniſh 
the Heart five Times, This is the Rea» 
ſon why if the Air be ſtrongly retained 
in the Lungs, the Motion of the Heart 


is perceived to be very ſenſibly 3 
after the fifth Palau. 


Tur Circulation of the Humours is 
quicker through the Lungs, than through 
any Part of the Body; for as great a 
Quantity paſſes through them in the ſame 
Space of Time, as through all the other 
Parts of the Body; for all the Arteries 
receive their Blood from the Aorta, this 
from the left Ventricle of the Heart, and 
this from the Lungs; therefore, if two 
Ounces of Blood are expelled from the 
Heart at each Pulſation, the fame Quan- 
tity muſt neceſfarily paſs through the 
Zungs i in the ſame Space of Time; other- 

wiſe 
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wiſe a fatal Peripneumony would ſoon ſuc+* 
ceed : Therefore if the Heart be ſuppoſ- 
ed to contract ſixty Times in a Minute, 
oe Hundred and Twenty Ounces of Blood 
(according to this Computation) muſt 
paſs through the Lungs in that Space of 
Time. And on this Account, when 
the pulmonary Artery is wounded, three 
or four Pounds of Blood are often evacu» 
ated in the Space of a Minute. 


Tux pulmonary Arteries receiving the 
circulating Humours, divide them into 
as many different Parcels as there are 
Ramifications, whoſe Number is almoſt 
infinite; theſe minute, arterial Ramifi- 
cations terminate in Veins, which, by 
Degrees uniting, become larger, till at 
length they end in four large Branches, 
returning from the four different Lobes, 
which joining together form the Saccus 
Lowerianus. By this Structure the Hu- 
mours, that were before ſeparated in the 

Ar- 


Arteries, are afterwards intimately mixed 
in the Veins: Hence Malpightus * affirm- 
ed, that the chief Action of the Lungs 
conſiſted in mixing equally the hetoroge- 
neous Parts of the Blood; and that 
in a Drachm, or any given Quantity | 
of the Fluids which «circulate through 
them, there will be a proportioned Mix- 
ture of the ſeveral Humours contained 

in the Blood. Borellus, } oppoſing this 
Opinion of Malpigbius, aſſerted, that the 
Action of the Lungs conſiſted in ſeparat- 
ing the Humours; the moſt exquiſite 
Separation being performed, when the 
Blood, or any heterogeneous Fluid, paſ- 
ſes from a large Tube through ſmall Ra- 
' mifications : But their Opinions, though 
very different, may be eaſily reconciled, 
being each of them partly right ; for the 
circulating Humours, by the Structure 
of the Arteries, are INES and ane that 
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of the Veins are again moſt intimately 


mixed together; and by this uſeful Me- 
chaniſm, the new, viſcid Chyle received 


into the Blood, which otherwiſe would 


be apt to run intoCobefions, is attenuated, 
and all the circulating Humaurs are pre- 
ſerved in a juſt Degree of Fluidity. 

Tursr Advantages are likewiſe greatly 
promoteg by the Preſſure of the Air, on 
the Veſſels of the Lungs, being ſo per- 
petually varied, that they never continue 
of the ſame Form, for two ſucceſſive 
Moments of Time: For in Inſpiration 
their Expanſion, and the Preſſure: of the 
Air on them, gradually increaſe, and in 


the ſame Proportion decreaſe in Expira- 


tion; and when the Air is retained in 
the full Point of Inſpiration, its increaſ- 
ing Rarifaction ftill continues the Change; 
and ſince the Capacity of theſe Veſſels 
is perpetually changed, it is probable 
chat by this Means the Humours paſs 

through, 
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through,. and are prepared in,the Lungs, 
for al the different Secretions, which 
are afterwards performed in the whole 
Body; for all Secretions are made from 
the ſame Blood, and in a great Meaſure 
receive their different Properties from 
the different Capacity of the ſeparating 
Veſſels; and ſince theſe Veſſels from 
their greateſt Capacity, which is circular, 
are gradually compreſſed, and changed 
into a plane Figure, they mult therefore 
likewiſe paſs through all the various in- 
termpediate Degrees. | 


IT is evident, from what has been laid | 
don, that the moſt neceſſary F unctions 
of the animal Oeconomy, depend on the 
Influence of this Organ; and that like. 
wiſe the Heat, Colour, and the moſt ma- 
terial Properties of the Blood are chiefly 
. to the Lungs. 


Fon it is obſervable, that Animals 
. want Lungs, ſuch as Fiſhes, are 
N al- 
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; always cold, and the greater. the Reſpira- 
tion (or the Action of the Lungs) is, the 
greater likewiſe is the Degree of Heat; 
for in a human Body the Force of Heat 
increaſes in Proportion to that of Attri- 
tion, and this to the Force of Circula- 
tion, which is as great through the 
Lungs as through all other Parts of the 
Body : Hence, in Regard to the Force 
of Attrition, there is the greateſt Heat, 
but in Reſpect of the Air the greateft 
Cold. The one is juſtly corrected by the 
other; for the Force of Attrition in theſe 
Parts, is fo very violent from the Preſſure 
of the Air, and the Velocity of the Blood's 

Motion, that Health could not long ſub- 
fiſt, if it was not thus moderated by a pro- 
per Diſpoſition of theſe Veſſels, in being 
ſo much expanded, and WP an oppoſite Wa 
* in . Air. 


"on the Refrigeration of any Body 3 is 
e to the Expanjon of its Sur- 


face, 
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face; 400 the Denſity of the Medium,” (as 
-Sir Tſaac Neuron has obſerved) and if 
any Body of a ſmall Surface, warmed" to 
a great Degree, is extended into a large 
Surface, and placed in a more denſe Medium, 
it will, in Proportion to that Alteration, 
more quickly abate of its Heat: And 
for the ſame Reaſon, the Heat of the 
Blood in the Lungs muſt be much di- 
miniſhed, and moderated, by being ex- 


panded on a large Super ſcies, and expoſ- 


and Ge 2} 


: ed to the Influence of the Air, whoſe 


Heat, in the moſt warm Weather, is 
leſs than that which is natural to a hu- 
man Body; and by being renewed every 
Inſpiration, its Denſity is kept up in full 
Force; for that which is expired by be- 
ing rarified, and warmed by the Heat of 
the Body, is not ſo capable of cooling the 
Blood, if received: * into o the a 
as freſh Air. 1 


Hancz appears the Reaſon, why Wind, 
which is only Air renewed, or a Change 
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of Atmoſphere is ſo, cooling? for Wind 
is not actually more cold than any other 
Part of the ſame Air; and the moſt ſen- 
fible Thermometer expoſed to. the Wind 
of a large Bellows, receives from thence 
no Alteration z but the cireumambient 
Air of human Bodies, is ſoon rendered 
by their Heat not only more warm, but 
more ligbi, and rarified, and conſequent- 
ly leſs capable of attracting Heat from 
them, than ſuch Air as is placed beyond 
their Sphere of e 


. likewiſe appears the Reaſon, 
why the vital Heat is more ſtrong, and 
laſting in robuſt Conſtitutions than in 
others, their Humours being more denſe, 
and their Veſſels more elaſtic ;. and from 
thence not only capable of exciting a 
greater Heat, but of attra&ing, and re- 
taining it longer than weaker Bodies: 
For though Attrition excites Heat, by 
ahnt that elementary Fire, which is 

di 


u © Colle®ion — 
ed to the Elfticivs, and Vebeiy of ts 
Bodies in Motion; yet its Retention is al- 


W the Dex of godies. 


Sin Near Newton® ſuppoles, that not ons, 
ly the Collection. but the Retention of Fire, 
or Heat in any Body, depends on the ofcils 
 atory Motion of all the Parts of that Bo- 
dy which is warmed; he ſuppoſes likes 
. wiſe, that there is an attracting Force. 
between the carpareal Subſtance, and Fires. . 
or the Rays of Ligit; and that when 
this Particle of Fire is in a perfect Vas 
cuum its Motion is very flow, but that 

the nearer it approaches to any Budy, the 
mare it is attracted by it, and its Velo-» 
city is increaſed in the ſame Proportion, 
which is always greateſt at the Point of 
Contact, from whenee it is inſtantly re- 
pelled ; that from hence an Action, and 


— 
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Re- action ariſe, which produce ofciHlatory 
Metions; and that the Force of Heat 
continues in Proportion. to the Violence, 
and Duration of theſe Vibrations: But as 
this great Man was ſenſible, that more 
Experiments were neceſſary to aſcertain 
the Truth of theſe Poſitions, and as he 
Was prevented from profecuting them, 
he ſubmits them to a farther Enquiry; 


and it appears from evident Experiments, 
that notwithſtanding elaſtic Bodies are 


moſt capable of collecting Heat by A 
trition, and that this may be probably 
the chief Cauſe which excites it in a hu- 
man Body; yet this Collection of Fire in 
other corporeal- Subſtances, may be ow- 
ing to other Cauſes: But whatever the 
different Cauſes are, which determine, 
and communicate Heat to Bodies, it is 
always retained in ſuch Bodies, not in 
Proportion to their Elaſticity, but in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Matter, and 
Pecific Gravity: of ſach Bodies; ; for if 
2 . Gold, 


* 
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Gold, Mercury; Lead, and Water,” are 
placed in the ſame Degree of Fire, their 
different Heat will be proportioned to 
their different Denfities ; and nv Bodies 
are certainly leſs capable than theſe two 
| laſt of exaiting elaftic Vibrations. 


Tur greater the Denſity ofi a Body is; 
. the greater likewiſe is the: Difficulty to 
communicate Heat to it; but when com- 

mnunicateu, it is the longer retained; 

whereas to Bodies of a reverſe Nature, 
it is Eaſily communicated, and as quickly 
goes off. This is the Reaſon why Per- 

ſons of a weak Conſtitution, are, from a 

ſmall Force of Heat, for a ſhort Space of 

Time immediately fluſhed, arid warmed; . 

for Weakneſs is nothing elſe but a Re- 

laxation * the Solids, and a 1 in the 

F 


- Nov k miore 4 and per- 


2 more difficult to explain, than the 
82 Heat 
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Heat of the Blood in animal Bodies: for 
the moſt violent Agitation of any other 
Fluid is not capable of exciting ſo great 
a Force of Heat: The following Cauſes, 
which can never concur in any other 
Fluids, may perhaps be ſufficient to pro- 
duce it. The particular Flaftity, and 
Spring of the Solids of animal Bodies, the 
conic Form of the Arteries, their Ramifica- 
tions, the various Motions, and Reper- 
cuſſions ariſing from hence, muſt all 
produce a more exquiſite Aftritton, than. 
any artificial Motion can poſſibly excite. 
2dly, The animal Spirits in ſeveral Parts 
of the Body, mixing with the Blood, 
which, from their elaborate Sceretion, the 

ſurpriſing Aﬀivity, and Minuteneſs of 
their Parts, ſeem to be ſomewhat ana- 
lagous to the Rays of Light, or Particles 
of Fire. 3dly, The Denſity of the G- 


Bules increaſed by being compacted by 


ical Form, containing the greateſt Q 
| 125 a 
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tity of Matter in the ſmalleſt Space, makes 
them capable of retaining their Heat the 
longer. 4thly, By being oleaginous, they 
are apt to receive, and retain a greater 
Degree of Heat than other Fluids; for 
Sir. Jar Newton * has obſerved, that 
there is a peculiar Afinity, and Attraction 
between Heat, or the Rays of Light, 
and oleaginous, and ſulphureous Bodies, 
gchly, This Attrition is performed in 
Veſſels where. no other Medium, ſuch a; 
the Air (or at leaſt only its more ſubtle 
Parts) can intervene; for any warm Bo- 
much longer, than if expoſed to open 

Air, (its Medium being much more fine 
than common Air) and if a perfect Va- 
cuum could be obtained, it is probable, 
that a denſe Body, ſufficiently heated, 
would perpetually ret ain its Heat. This 
eee * be che Cauſe of the oe 
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tual Heat of the Sun, which, accordi coy 
to the beſt Computations,” is the largeſt, 
and moſt denſe Body, of a Form, almoſt 
ſpherical, violen tly warmed, and agitated, 
and placed in a Medium, which muſt 
from thence be moſt ſubtle, and fine, 


Tux bright purple Colour of the Blood, 
is chiefly owing to the Lungs, but not by 
admitting nitrous Particles with the Air, 
as Lower, and others have imagined ; for 
it does not appear, that the common, 
groſs Air is received into the Blood, or 
| that Nitre can be any Way ſufficiently 
volatiliſed, to be univerſally mixed with 
the Air, and fit for this Purpoſe ; for all 
Nitre is naturally a fixed Salt, neither by 
the Mixture of a volatile, alkaline Salt, 
(if it ſhould happen to meet with any 
ſuch in the Earth, or Air,) can it be ren- 
dered volatile; for from thence it only 
becomes ſemi volatile, and incapable of 
aſcending ſo high above the Surface of 


1 -» 
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che Earth, as is generally: ſuppoſed; the 
volatile Spirit of Mrre is likewiſe an ar- 
tificial Preparation, and one of the ſtrong- 
eſt Acids, and would be moſt pernicious 
to the Lungs, if received into them: Nei- 
ther does this. Opinion receive any Force 
from the florid Colour, which the Blood 
acquires by being mixed with Nitre; for 
Salt- Armoniac, Salt-Gem, or common 
| Sea-Salt, will give the ſame Tincture to 
it. But it is evident from the Diſcove- 
ries which have been made with Micro- 
ſeopes, that this Colour of the Blood is 
owing to the Action of the Veſſels on the 
contained Humours ; for Leuwenheeck * * 
has given occular Demonſtration, that 
ſix pellucid Globules of Serum, compact- 
ed, and joined together, form a red Glo- 
bule, whoſe Colour is loſt whenever they 
are ſeparated, and cannot be again re- 
— 855 bein ng mixed with Nitre, or 


i 
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any of thoſe Salm: And as the Preffine 
of the Veſſels in the Lungs is greater 
on the circulating Fluids, than in any 
other Part of the Body, the Globules 
that were before ſeparated, or imper - 
fecklly joined together, are thereby com · 
preſſed, and moſt exactly united; and 
from thence the Colour of the Blood, re- 
turning into the left Ventricle, is much 
more bright, and florid, than in the 
right Ventricle, before it received the A 
tion af the Lung. 


WHATEVER is the different Nature of 
the Food received into the Stomach, the 
Chyle, or Mili made from thence, is al- 
ways of a white Colour; and when more 
perfectly elaborated by the Action of the 
Veſſels, and the Mixture of the other ani- 
mal Fluids, is changed into a red Colour. 
This particular Alteration may in fore: 
Meaſure be illuſtrated from chymical Ex- 
periments made on Milt; for if this is 
7 mixed 
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ture, and gradually agitated with a ſuf · 
low Colour, and from thence paſſes thre? 
various Degtee, till at lengthy it bece mes 
intenſely red; and if the Heat be farther 
increaſed, it is changed into a dart Co- 
lone. Thus in a human Body the Chyle, 
and Mili. by being mixed with the other 
animal Fluids, which are of an aftaleſcent 
Nature, though not allaline:; and by 
being prepared by more juſt Degrees of 
Heat, and Preſſure, are changed into a 
yellow Serum, and at length into florid 
Abel. On this Account, a ſangaine Com- 
plexion is almoſt peculiar to ſuch who 
uſe much Exerciſe ; while 2 who lead 
an inactive Life, generally look pale ; 
and in hot Countries, the Complexion of 
the Inhabitants becomes more dart, and 
their Fluids agitated yith a ſtronger Force 
of Heat, than in à more moderate Cli- 

mate. : Tun 
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ed into the Blood, has very much pre- 
vailed, notwithſtanding there are ſeveral 
Arguments, which ſeems ſufficient to 
prove the contrary: 1ſt. The external 
Membrane that receives the immediate 
Contact of the Air, is lubricated with a 
mucilaginous, unctuous Humour; and 
ſuch as Mr. Boyle has demonſtrated, with 
the greateſt Difficulty, admits the Air 
to paſs through it *, and Water, which 
ſeems to be a more fubtle Body, will en- 
ter through Pores, which are impervious | 
to Air. 2dly, Every Part of the Lungs 
ſeems to be carefully guarded againſt its 
Admittance; for it cannot enter through 
the Arteries, becauſe the reprefſin g Force 
of the circulating Fluid in theſe Yeſels, 
is greater than the preffing Force of the 
Air; for no Fluid (as the Doctrine of 
Hydrauhcks demonſtrates) can enter a 
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Veſſel replenifhe” with nothet Fluid, 
where TEIN he one is reat- 


the Veins, which le cn PST ern 
are ſo Ee by every Inſpiration; 

that no Admittance can be then expect. 
ed of another Fluid, and in Expiration, 
the prefling Force of the Air is directed 
a contrary Way: Beſides, if the Tx 
could obtain a Paſſage i into the Veins,” it 
muſt enter throu gh every Veſicle, ſince 
one has not a more particular Privilege c of 
admitting it than another; but as the 
Number of theſe is almoſt infinite, it 
muſt unavoidably follow, that in the 
Sinus Lowerianus, where they all termi- 
nate, there muſt be a very conſiderable 
Collection of Air, and being t there agi- 
tated with the Blood, Bubbles muſt be 
thence excited ; but nothing of this Na- 
ture can be obſerved with the beſt Mi- 


eroſcopes . 3dly, If Air be injecked 


—y 
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into the Veſſels of any Animal, it foon 
proves fatal : It ſeems therefore irapro- 
bable, that the common, gro Air can 
be admitted into the Blood through the 
Lungs, (though tis beyond Doubt, that 
ſome of the finer Parts enter with the 
Chyle into the Lacteals) and the Advan- 
tage which Borellus * aſſigns to the Blood, 
from the intermediate Poſition of the 
Particles of Air between the Globules of 
Blood, producing an ofcidlatory, elaſtic 
Motion, may be more juſtly explained 
from the Particles of Fire, which pene- 
trate, and enter all Bodies, both ſolid, 
and fluid, which are thereby ratified in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Heat, and 
the different Denſities af ſuch Bodies; 
and as it can be demonſtrated, that the 
Force of Heat is ſcarce the ſame in 
any Part of Matter for two ſucceſſive 
Moments of Time, it evidently follows, 
that not only in the Blood, but in all other 
Solids, and Fluids there muſt be a perpe- 


tual, oſcillatory, periſtaltic Motion. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of the 
ON 


$ the Lungs are the principal Or- 
gan of the ſecond Digeſtion, and as 
dhe third Digeſtion, and the moſt 
material Functions of the animal Oeco- 
nomy muſt be deficient, in Proportion 
as they are affected, I ſhall endeavour 
more particularly to deſcribe the Diſeaſes 
incident to them, eſpecially of the chronic 
Kind, and the Method of curing them, 


or of preventing their Progreſs. 
Fon their tender Structure they are 
not only apt. ta bs abated by light 

Cauſes ; 


1 
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E Cauſes; but to be ſoon: deſtroyed by 4 F 
Continuation of them: Theſe in their I ( 
firſt. Stage, and in their Progreſs, may 

more eaſily be removed; but when they I 

terminate in a Suppuration * or Pbthifis ; | 


with great Difficulty admit of any Cure. 


SEveRAL Diſeaſes, which proceed from 
* | the ſame Cauſes, differ only in their Si- 
tuation; and the moſt certain Method of 
attairiing a Knowledge of internal Dil. 
orders, is by comparing them with fuch 
as are external, and of the ſame Kind; 
therefore the obſcure Origin of internal 
Suppurations in the Lungs, may be more 
evidently explained from the ſenſible 
Cauſes of ſuch as are external; all which 
may be reduced to whatever Cauſe ob- 
firufts, inflames, and then ſuppurates the 
Veſſels, or diſſolves their Continuity, of 
which a Suppuration is the. unavoidable 
Conſequence: In this laft Caſe, a Sup- 
puration is formed, without any” preced- 
ng 
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ing Obſtruction; in the Saen it is 0 
Conſequence of it: But though the ſame 
Effect is produced from different Cauſes, 

the Indications of Cure, in the firſt Stage * 
of this Diſtemper, are very different; ; 

and even in the laſt Stage, though the 
Symptoms are in many Reſpects the ſame, 

a particular Regard is to be given to the 
firſt Cauſe, which has laid the Pounda- 5 
tion of this Se 85 


deb it is n that the beſt 
Method of explaining the Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, in their Origin, and Progreſs, is 
to conſider them as ariſing from ſuch 
Cauſes as difpoſe the Veſſels, and Hu- 
mours to form Orftruftions, and parti- 
cularly determine them to the Lungs, 
and from whatever Cauſe gives the Blood 
ſuch a Force, and Acrimony, and their 
Veſſels ſuch a Weakneſs, as muſt if 

| increaſed, di ſolve. their Continuity, the 
ſame Cauſes produce the ſame Effects in 
| the 


the Veſſels of the Lungs, and in theſs 
on the gurfaee of the Body, for the Sharp- 
nei of an Inftrument, and the Force 
given to it, which produce an external 
Wound, are exactly ſupplied in an in- 
ternal Hæmoptoe, by too great a Foros | 
given to acrimaniaus Fluids. = 


1 | As theſe Canis afe 3 and ſome⸗ 
times very different, they muſt, when 
ſeparated, or blended together, form dif- 
ferent Diſeaſes, both arxte, and chrowe, 
which in their Progreſs may terminate 
in a Suppuration of the Langs. Hippo- 
crates very particularly deſcribes ſeveral 
Species of them, but chiefly of the acute 
Kind, terminating in a Pbrhifis ; where 
the Symptoms, their Progreſs, and Me- 
thad of Cure, are very different; but is 
the general he deduces all Suppurations 
from Bile, or Phlegm falling, or lodged 
* the Lungs, or from a Wound or Rup- 


oy P oQ 
* 
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1 


ture of their veſſels : Theſe. Ame! 


| Cauſes, he Akewiſe obſerves, are often in- 


creaſed, and determined to theſe Parts by 
the Air, and external Accidents : This 
general Diviſion - bears ſome Analogy to 
| what I have laid down, as the ſame 
Changes are produced in Shred 
Veſſels, by an increaſed, or min 
Motion in the circulatin 8 Fluids, which 
he aſcribes to theſe Princi ples ating on 
Humours Wignating, or n 


| From a Neglect of FLEW this re- 
gular Method, moſt Authors differ in 
their Opinion, about the Nature of theſe 


Diſcaſes, and the Method of Cure ; but 
this Difference may from hence be ex- 


plained, for what is uſeful in one Species, 


or Stage of them, may eaſily pram, de- 
ſtrudtive f in another. © 
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n 


Ocker. in the Veſts 
and Glands of the Lungs are form- 


ed from different Cauſes ; but as a Prin- 


cipal Species of them is originally owing to 
a previous ſerous Plenitude, and a Fluxion 


of vitiated Humours on them, I ſhall 


firſt endeavour to explain the Origin, and 


Progreſs of ſuch F luxions, by which 


Means the particular Nature of the O5. 


Arudlions thence formed, and the Me- 


thod of Cure wil become more evident. 


Turs Method will appear more necel⸗ 
ſary, as the beginnin gObſtructions, which 
are formed while Catarrhs, and Fluxions 
are determined to the Lungs, require a 


Method of Cure, very different from that, 


which. 
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which is to be purſued in thoſe and 
red, and conſtant Obſtructions, which 
frequently ſucceed them, and produce 
habitual Coughs; and hence ariſes the 
great Difficulty of removing theſe Ob- 
ſtructions, as ſuch Perſons are not only lia- 
ble to frequent Returns of large Fluxions; 
but are ſeldom free from ſome Degree f 
them : : On which Account, their diſtin | 
Nature muſt be well known, before A 
proper Regimen can be directed, how 
to treat them when ſe parated, c or blended 
Ws | | 


| Wu the Humours | are preſerved 
in a Juſt Degree of Heat, and Motion, 
they, continue perfealy fluid ; but in the 
fame Proportion, in which they deviate 
from this healthy Standard, they degene- 
rate into a more unequal Mixture, a 

| larger Separation of viſcid, ſerous Parts, 
and become more apt to form Obſtruc- 
tions. 


T2 Per- 


ed Conſtitution of Fibres, an improper 
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Prnsoxs thus pre-diſpoſed by a relaxs 


Diet, an inactive Life, and particularly 


by weak Lungs, will be more liable to 
Obſtructions in the Veſſels * them. | 


when a moiſt, cold Air, by diminif iſhing | 


Perſpiration, brings on a greater Pleni- 


tude: Hence Coughs are generally ob- 


ſerved to prevail moſt in ſuch a Seaſon, 
and immediately after long Froſts, when 


of the Air being greatly diminiſhed, the 


Humours circulating through the Lungs, 
acquire a greater Lentor from the Want 


of a ſufficient” Preſſure to attenuate them, 


which is increaſed by the Cbldneſi, and 
Moifture of the Seaſon, and that univer- 
fal Relaxation of the Veſſels, which the 
ſame Diſpoſition of the Air brings on. 
In this State, Perſpiration, and the finer 
Secretions, will be obſtructed, and di- 


miniſhed, and a general, or partial Ple- 


nitude ſucceed, which will irritate the 
t i 4. 


wy 


* 


Aliſtended Veſſels to 4 Discharge Ad. 


always determine it to ſuch Parts, as are. 
moſt weak, and give the leaſt Rehiſtance, 


_PLvxtoN $, from theſeCauſes, will Wan 
times ſoon, and direflhy affect the Veſſels, 
andGlands of the Lun gs, eſpecially if they 
are weak, nd have have been relaxed by ha- 
bitual Coughs; but in their common 
Courſe, this ſerous Plenitude i is general- 
ly firſt determined to the Veſſels of the 
Brain; perhaps from their yielding, and 
more tender Structure: On which Ac- 
count, Hippocrates *, and indeed all the 
Antients, not without Reaſon, ſuppoſed 155 
the Head the principal Seat of all Flux - 
ions, from whence Defluxions on the de- 
pending Parts, and particularly on the 
Lunge. more lowly take Weir n. 


Lowes + pr OL AE refute this 
nion, nad very Juſtly proves, that 


—_—Y 


2 _ * * — nag 
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werd is no immediate, or Pervious Pa 
ſage from the Brain to theſe Parts, ta 
admit of ſuch Defluxions; or Diſtillations 1 
and that all the returning Blood, and Hu- 
mours from thence, are received into the 
jugular Veins: However, the Hippocrates 
has erred i in his anatomical Account, and 


+ Is . 


50 firſt affected by them, is "rtainty 
juſt ; and it is evident, that the ſucceed- 
ing Defluxions will generally be the na- 
tural Conſequence of this previous ſerous 
Plenitude in the Veſſels of the Brain, 
which muft then give a greater Refiftance | 
to the Blood moving in the carptid Arte- 
ries; by which] Means their external Rami- 
fications, which are dif ſperſed over the glan- 
dular Membrane, inveſting the Noſtrils, 
Palate, Trachæa Arteria, and all the 
Muſcles peculiar to theſe Parts, will be 
gradually r more loaded, and obſtructed, 
and the Secretions from their relaxed 
Veſtels, and Glands increaſed, 


ON 


* 
* 
n * 


On this. Account, OO are uſual. 
ly. preceded. by a general Laſſitude. 4 

Weight, and Heavineſs in the Head 
diſturbed Sleep and Dreams, an Infla- 

tion in the Face, rheumy, and watry 
Eyes, ſucceeded by frequent ſneezin g. 
and a copious Excretion of thin, ſalival 
Humours, and ſometimes with a Diffi- 
culty in ſwallowing, a Heavineſs, and A 
frequentirritating Cough; and when the 
Lungs begin to be affected, a Weight 
in the Breaſt ſucceeds, which often be: 
comes painful, with a more deep, and 
violent Cough, an increaſing Heat, and 


Fever, and a difficult ExpeRtoration of 3 
_ frothy Fwy LATE 2 


Tur e lod * in WY diff | 
rent Parts, gradually become more di- 
gefted, when aſſiſted by a juſt Degree of 
Heat, and Fever; which likewiſe con- 
tributes to leſſen the Fluxion, by enlarg- 
ing the Blood's Motion, and reſtoring the 
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ohſtructed Perſpiration ; the Erkeäen. 
tion becomes more free, and eaſy, and 
| if that is compleat, and the d:fended parti 
1 recover their uſudl 7 . all 1 en 
| torts ceaſe. nn 2 


Tus is the aſkal 4 regel of 1 
originally owing to a Diminution of Per- 
ſpiration, and an increaſin g ſerous Pleni- 
tate; and are therefore to be conſidered 
as eritical Diſcharges, and natural Efforts, 
which often want to be moderated, but 
are not without Danger ſuddenly ſuppreſ- 
ſed: On which Account, a Defect of a 
fufficient Diſcharge: ſrom the Glands of 
the Mouth and Noſtrils, will be apt to 
: affect thoſe placed in the ſuperior Part 
Us of the | Trach&a; an habitudl Cough, 

and a Diſcharge from theſe Glands, has 
often proſerved the Lungs from being 
affected; and a Suppreſſion, or ſudden 
Diſappearance of it, is generally ſuccerd- 
ed iy a fatal Phthiſis, : 


HENCE 


of iis Fluxions, and — b 
which are always more apt to return in 
ie Changes of the Air, 3 at fü 

Seaf6tis in which Perſpiration is moſt di- 
milniſhed ; ank WHY öthers a e more fe. 


once a Month ? at which Time 8 
rius has obſerved, that there is conſtantly 
an increaſed Weigh ht, and Plehitude, « even 
in healthy Men, 55 uſe a temperate Re- 
gimen, and is uſually carried off by an 
increaſed Quantity of turbid Urine; which, 
Diſcharge, he obſerves, i is as neceſſary to 
them, as that of a periodical Kind is to 
Women; ſuch therefore who have weak, 
and relaxed Lungs, will be then moro 
particularly liable to Fluxions on them; 
and how far ſuch Conſtitutions may be 
affected by the Preſſure of the Air being 
more diminiſhed at the different Periods 
| „ of 


M Catorrh,cand). 
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1 Bless ofithis kind a are iginal- 
jy owing to a Diminution of Perſpiration, 
and an increaſing. ſerous Plenitude, the 
evident Indication is to reſtore that Di . 


charge, and to prevent the Fluxion of 
FC 


45 8 
1 y li. 7 by. 


* 3 25 


Bur this principal intention © cannot be 
afely,, or. effectually purſued, but when | 
the uſual Weight of the Body begins firſt 
to increaſe, which cannot be exactly : 
known but by ſtatic Obſervations, tho i 


it 1s generally preceded by a Laſſirude, and 
Claneſs i in the extreme in., 


IN theſe Circumſtances, Ahlinence is 
the firſt and principal Rule for two, or 
three Days, at leaſt from Quantities of 
any Kind; what Diet i is s then taken ken ought 
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to 
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as the Body to 85 eee 4 


are particularly n 2 "op 
oak _ the Uſe of e 


which produc « nile Berri Hed: . 


— e 1 aach A | Res 
gimen, may be either prevented, or their 
Force much moderated; but they gene- 
rally make ſuch an inſenſible and flow 
Progreſs, or are ſo quickly determined to 


the Lungs, that their 'Direqion is e 
before it can be . * 


% 


War this Poon Plenitude ! is 4 
mined on theſe Parts, it will in its uſual 
and regular Courſe, be gradually digeſted, 
and diſcharged, when aſſiſted by a proper 
Degree of Heat, and a ſuitable Regimen. 
But when theſe Fluxions are acrid, and 
violent, and engage the Veſſels of the 
Lun 85, attended with a Fever, and Heat 


* 
We 
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00 much wlcrentbly Bleeding; and re- 
peated, gentle Purgatives, large diluting, 
with the Uſe of mild, attenuating Me- 
dieines, and the ſofter Pectorals, will be 
neceffary to moderate their Progreſs, and . 
prevent an Inflammation, and a Suppura- 
tion, which is the eaſy Conſequence of 
it, eſpecially in weak, or previoully ob- 
e Lungs, | 


Of « Catarrh, 2 


. Tuns Regimen is therefore only neceſ- 
ſary to prevent the Effects, and not re- 
move the original Cauſe of ſuch Catarrhs, 
and muſt unavoidably leave the Body 
more languid, and ſuſceptible of neu 
Fluxions, and leſs capable of digeſting, 
and diſcharging the remaining, obſtruct- 
ed Humours: On which Account, Eva- 
cuations, eſpecially by Bleeding, muſt be 
uſed with Caution, and ſuited to the 
Strength of the Conſtitution, and the 
Degree of the Fluxion; and it is ob- 
Ervable, that in theſe Caſes the Pulſe, 
though 
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though quick, generally is ſoft, and tho 


the Blood ſhews a ſuperficial, inflamma+ 


tery Appearance, yet the other Parts of 
it are rather loge, a and a iſoved. | 


5 4 , 
* * 


1 


1010 Medicines x more Ercetially con- 


tribute to moderate the Progreſs of ſuch 
Catarrhs, than ſaline Purgatives, peo: 
ally Sal- Pohcbreſt, diſſolved in warm 

ter, or in that of Scarborougb, as it mild. 
ly determines the ſerous Plenitude, to the 
Glands of the Inteſtines, and powerfully 


corredts, and attenuates any inflammato · | 


ry Viſcidity in the Humours : Manna, or 


the Electrium e Caſia, may be ſometimes 


convenient, which, as Sanctorius juſtly 
obſerves, leſs diminiſh Perſpiration than 
Purgatives of _w_ other Kind. jy” 


Don NG this Regimen — Me- 


dicines, and ſometimes Sudorifics, will be 


neceſſary to diſengage the obſtructed Veſ- 
ſels on the Surface of the Body, and to 
$611 ; re- 
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fore! Perſpiration; for while hat is de⸗ 
ee new FI wil "PROP | 


1 boch Fluxions are not t attended with | 
inflammatory Symptoms, but are of 2 
more ſlow Nature, aloetic, or the warmer 
faline Purgatives, | ſuch as the Sal- Glau- 
beri, or Sea- Mater, will be neceſſary, 
with a more active diaphoretic, or ſudo- 
rific Regiment. 


Bor Sudotifics eine be faftly uſed, 
but after previous Evacuations, and are 
chiefly neceſſary to enlarge the Blood's 
Motion, and to diſengage more fixed Ob- 
ſtructions, formed in the mal, diſtant, 
perſpiring Tubes. 


Evacuarioxs therefore by Bleeding, 
and Purging, may make the Progreſs 
of a Catarrh more ſafe; but will re- 
tard the Digeſtion of the Phlegm col- 
lected i in the Glands, and make the Ex- 


pectoration 


22 an abe 1 


peftoration - more mom and: agen, 
increaſe their Relaxation 

more liable to an Fluxkonks and 

more chronic Obſtructions; whereas 'tis 

obſervable, that after a more warm Regi- 

men, a juſt Degree of Fever, and a Diſ- 
chatge by ſenſible Perſpiration, the Quan- | 

tity of Phlegm ſeparated, and collected, 

becomes leſs, more digeſted, and mote h 
cally eee 


Ox this Account, ſeveral practical 
Rules given by Hippocrates, are to be 
conſidered only with Regard to this 5 
Species of pulmonary Diſorders, and are 
directed with a principal View of giving | 

a due Concoction to the ſtagnating Hu- = 
mours, and in promoting an Expectora- 
tion of them, which will then eafily ſuc- 
ceed ; and hence may be explained ſeve- 
ral Paſſages in his Writings,” which muſt 

4 otherwiſe appear obſcure, 'and abſurd. 
Where he often uſes the Word Suppuras-- 


tion, 


| 
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tion, or Pus, as a ſynonimous Term to 
expreſs a ſimple Concoction of Humours, 
and genererally of the pituitous Kind; 
but in a Senſe very different from what 


he means in other Places by a real S 


ration, ſuch as is formed in an Abſceſs, 
or Ulcer : | Thus when he | ſay , | That 
fuch who form Pus inwardly, do not die, but 
recover; and this he limits ſometimes to 
within fourteen Days; he then evidently 
deſcribes that Concoction of pituitous Hu- 
mours, which is the Solution of the Diſ- 
eaſe ; whereas an internal, true Suppu- 
ration is the beginning of one, always 
attended with Danger, and often fatal; 


and this Diſtinction he ſeems clearly to 


explain + when he ſays, that the expecto- 
rated Matter is concofed, when it appears 
like Pus. In ſeveral of his Prognoſtics 
on this Head, he always conſiders this 
previous Concoction as neceſſary to a free 
with on, and to Perg a true ie o up- 


* De 2 FL s Hom: + De vidi. Ratione. 
I puration, 
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puratian, which miſt follow when that 


is deficient ; for in ſuch Caſes, he adds, 
the Lungs become purulent; the former 
Concoction terminates in Health, and 
Min! in a progreſſive Tales . | 


'F REQUENT, flow, returning F lizianh 
in a flaccid, cold Conſtitution, can only 
be effectually cured by a generous Diet, 
chiefly of the ſolid Kind, and by ſuch 


Medicines as prevent a Plenitude, and 


promote Perſpiration: On which Ac- 
count, they are generally leſs immedi- 


ately dangerous, than large Fluxions, but 
more obſtinate. | 


FLux1ons that flow directly on the 


Lungs, are more violent, and dangerous, 


than ſuch as firſt engaged the Head, and 
the Glands of the Noſtrils, Mouth, and ſu- 


peror Parts of the Trachæa, as they are 


then generally attended with previous Ob- 
* and Weahneſs in the pulmonary 
U vr 


PR 
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Veſſels, and as the ſerous Plenitude has 
not been waſted by any other Diſcharge. 


ANOTHER Species of a Fluxion on the 
Lungs, ariſes from a State of the Fluids, 
very different from the former, when 
they have acquired an inflammatory Te- 
nacity: This is always owing to a Heat 
greater than is uſual to them, or to any 
Cauſe which diſſipates the finer, and 
leaves the more groſs Parts behind ; ſuch 
as hard Exerciſe, drinking Spirituous Li- 
quors, or profuſe Sweats. 


'PersoNs thus pre-diſpoſed, will be 
more liable to a direct, and acute Fluxion, 
when any external Cauſe concurs to in- 
creaſe the Quantity of Humours, and to 
determine them to the Lungs; ſuch as 
frofly Weather quickly ſucceeding a more 
warm Seaſon, or continued North Winds, 
which, by diminiſhing Perſpiration, and 

giving too ſudden a Contraction to the pul- 

; | monary 
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monary Veſiels;: not only gwes them a 
Diſpofition to Obſtructions, but to retnin 
them more: On which Account, Hippo 
crates * has obſerved, that painful, glan- 
dular Inflammations in the Throat, and 
| Coughs, prevail moſt in ſuch Seaſons ; eſ- | 
pecially among thoſe who have contract- 
ed, or irritable Fibres; whereas Catarrls, 
and more cold Fluxions are chiefly epide- 
mic in a m/? Seaſon, and when South 
Winds blow, and particularly among 


Perſons of a relaxed Habit of Body. 


DiryzRENT Species of Kune, _ 
peripneumonic Diſeaſes, ariſe from acute 
Fluxions of this Kind, which are more, 
or leſs violent, according to the Degree 
of Inflammation, and Seat of the Diſor- 
der. It is not my Intention in this Trea- 
tiſe to enter into a particular Deſeription 
of ſuch Diſcaſes, or even to ſketch out 
the Method of Cure; but it is ſufficient 


— 1 
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to obſerve, that if they are not cured by 
a proper Regimen, they generally ter- 
minate either in Death, or in a Suppura- 
tion Inflammatory Diſeaſes therefore of 
this Kind, are to be conſidered as the 
frequent original Cauſe of a true Phthifis, 
into which they terminate, ſometimes 
with a quick, and rapid Progreſs; but at 
other Times, when they have been im- 
perfectly cured, and ſome of the Veſſels of 
the Lungs continue obſtructed, though 
ſound, and often in a more compreſſed 
State, from a remaining Adheſion to the 
Pleura, they give Riſe to a particular 
Species of Obſtruftions, and an habitual 
Cough; which, if not prevented, is apt 
more ſlowly to terminate in a Phthiſis, 
Hippocrates * deſcribes a great Variety of 
pleuritic, and pulmonic Diſeaſes, which 
terminate ſoon in a Suppuration, and a 
Phthifis ; but does not mark out clearly 


— 
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in any Place that intermediate, and more 
cbronic State of Obſtructions, and Diſ- 
poſition to a Suppuration, from ſuch pre- 
vious, acute Diſeaſes ; though he ſeems 

in ſome Places to make a Diſtinction, 
where he deſcribes ſome which have laſt- 

ed a Year, before they terminated in a 
fatal Phthiſis, ſome ſeveral Years, and 
others to of 90 


„ Kor. 
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N Aſibma is a particular Species of 

a Fluxion on the Lungs, attend- 
ed with a ſpaſmodic Contraction of their 
Veſſels, and particularly of the meſechon- 
drion Muſcles, and their decreaſing cir- 
cular Rings: From this increaſed Reſiſ- 
tance, the Inſpiration becomes more dif- 
ficult, and Reſpiration more frequent. 


Ax Aſthma is ſometimes ſimply ſpaſ- 
modic, and ceaſes without any ſucceed- 
ing Expectoration. I knew a Lady who 
was ſubject to violent Paroxyſms of this 
Kind; but was always free from them 
while ſhe was pregnant In the former 
State, the Catemania flowed too largely, 
and weakened the nervous Syſtem; in 

the latter ſhe enjoyed more Health, 
| and 
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and a greater Freedom of Spirits: But 
aſthmatic Paroxyſms are generall y attend - 
ed likewiſe with | a humoral Fluxion, 
and terminate in an Ex pectoration of 
concocted Matter before they entirely ceaſe. 


Tux fame Indications are to be purſu- 
ed in theſe, as in the former Fluxions on 
the Lungs, particular Regard being had 
to the irritable, and ſpaſmodic State of 
the Nerves : They require often to be 
moderated, but not too much ſuppreſſed; 
for the Paroxyſm is a natural Effort to 
diſengage the Nerves, and the Veſſels, 
and Glands of the Lungs; but as it is 
generally more violent than in common 
pituitous Flvxions, will more frequently 
"_— Bleeding. es 


EmzTICs given before the expected 
Paroxyſm, will often prevent, or mode- 
Tate the Fluxion, and towards the End - 

promote a quicker Expectoration; but 
U 4 in 
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in the firſt Stage, and during its Violence, 
are generally prejudicial: Volatile Spirits 
diluted in aqueous Liquors, and a Solu- 
tion of the nervous Gums, are moſt ef. 
fectual in removing the ſpaſmodic * 
traction of the Veſlels, 


Tae Regimen neceſſary radically to 
cure, or prevent the frequent Return of 
an Aſthma, muſt be therefore very diffe- 
rent from what is required during the 
Paroxyſm; where the Effort, though ne- 
ceſſary, is generally too violent, and apt 
to bring on inflammatory Sym ptoms z.4t 
muſt, however, act in Imitation of it, 
by giving an increaſed Motion to the 
Blood, but in a more uniform, and con- 
ſtant Manner, and in ſtrengthning the 
nervous Syſtem; by which Means Per- 
ſpiration, and the Circulation through 
the fineſt Veſſels of the Lungs, may be- 
come more free: Medicines of the warm, 
and attenuating Kind, ſuch as Gum Gu- 

aicum, 


aicum, Aſa fetid. Cinnabar: Antimin. Mof- 
abus Oriental. a ſtrong Expreſſion of the 
Millepede, Preparations of the Cortex Pe- 
ruvian. large Exerciſe, particularly a Sea- 
Voyage, and a light, gengrous Diet; ars 
| moſt uſeful to theſe Purpoſes, 


Bur frequent Returns of an Aſthma, 
even of the ſpaſmodic Kind, will at length 


produce ſuch a Relaxation of the bronchi- 


al Glands, and Adheſions of the Lungs 
to the Pleura, - as will render it incurable; 
end where the Veſſels are ſtrong, and the 
Paroxyſms regular, and moderate, they 
fometimes become uſeful, by diſengaging 
the nervous Syſtem, and diſtharging ſuch 
Humours as would otherwiſe become 
noxious to them. Thus an habitual Diſ- 


eaſe, under a proper Conduct, may be 
ſometimes the beſt Defence againſt others 


more dangerous, of which the following 
is 2 particular Inſtance; 


* 
+ 
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AxxxRx learned prelate was for ſeveral 
Vears ſubject to frequent Returns of an 


| Aſthma ; but by a low, and abſtemious 


Manner of Life, the Paroxyſms became 
more moderate, and leſs frequent, and 
at length entirely diſappeared : He cons 
tinued free from them near the Space of 
3 Vear, without any remarkable Com- 
plaint; but in the ſucceeding Summer, 
1751, while he was walking in his Gar- 
den, he fell down in a Fit of the epi- 


leptic Kind; this was ſucceeded by ſeve- 


ral orhers: In this Condition he came to 
Town in the following Month of Ocio- 
zer; the Fits were then frequent, ſel- 
dom leſs than four in a Week; he was 
entirely deprived of all Senſe while they 
continued, the Spaſms were weak, his 
Pulſe very low and quick, and before 
the Approach of the Fit ſcarce to be per- 
ceived, "16 


I DIRECTED a Diet of the ſolid Kind, 


and moderately ſeaſoned ; his Drink was 
chiefly 
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chiefly French Claret, che Quantity of 
which was by Degrees ine aſed to a Pin 
and a half in a Day, and Lothétiereb ex- 
ceeded 1 it, when his Spirits were low; as 
he was not thirſty, he ſeldom drank 
Water with it, or any other diluting Li- 
quor: He conſtantly took a Vomit of a 
ſtropg Infuſion of Horſe. Radiſh Roots in 
Water, twice in a Week, and repeated 
it whenener he perceived A Giddineſs in 
his Head, a great Oppreſſion, or Flatu- 
lency in his Stomach, which were the 
Symptoms that uſually preceded the Fit. 
His Body was kept regular by the occa- 
ſronal Uſe of Pil Ruß: In the Beginning 
he took various nervous Medicines, which 
did not produce any remarkable good 
Effect, and afterwards he only took, go- 


ing to reſt, two or three Pills of the pure 
Aſo Fatida. | 


By this Regimen 10 Fits Docath? by 
flow Degrees leſs frequent, and more mo- 
derate, be often had no Return in a 
e | Month, 
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Month, ſometimes in fix Weeks, but 
ſeldom exceeded two Months, neither did 
he always loſe his Senſes, or fall down, 
but had his Eyes fixed like one cataleptic, 
with weak Spaſms only in the Muſcles 
of his Face; his Health and W bg 
were rather improved, than impaired. | 


Tr1s was the general Phoginth of this 
epileptic Diſeaſe, until the Month of 
June 17 56, which from that Time has 
not retnrned: In the preceding 8 pring he 
was ſometimes lightly afthmatic, and had 
ſince ſeveral regular Paroxyſms, but leſs 
frequent, and more mild than formerly. 
I faw his Lordſhip in the Month of Au- 
guſt laſt, he had then been free from any 
Return of the epileptic Fits a Year and 
ten Months; and I have lately heard, 
that he continues in the ſame State in 
which I left him, and enjoys as much 
Health as can be expected at his Time of 
Life, which 1 is now adyanced to e 
J. 
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T HAVE in the former Section given 
an Account of the Origin, and Pro- 
greſs of Catarrhs, and Defluxions on the 
Lungs: Theſe, when violent, and attend- 
ed with an Inflammation, may by Ng- 
glect, or Miſmanagement, ſoon termi- 
nate in a Suppuration, and Phthiſis; but 
more frequently leave the Veſſels, and 
Glands of the Lungs obſtrudfed, though 
ſound: Obſtructions of this Kind, when 


fixed, are attended with an habitual 


Cough, and may be juſtly conſidered as 
the firſt Stage of a Phthiſis, as they are 


apt more ſlowly to terminate in a Suppu- 


ration, and require a Regimen very dif- 


ferent from that which was neceſſary 
during the Fluxions on the Lungs: But 


before I proceed on this Subject, I ſhall- 


men- 


* 
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mention what other Cauſes likewiſe con- 
tribute to form Obſtructions in the Lungs; 
as each Species will in ſome Reſpects re- 
TO a different Method of Cure. | 


1 Tax Humours, though in a Worn 
Degree of Fluidity, may be diſpoſed. to 
form Obſtructions, by the Mixture of 
crude, indigeſied Chyle, when the Or- 
s of the firſt Digeſtion are impaired, 

and not capable of changing the Aliment 
into laudable Chyle, or when from a pe- 
culiar Weakneſs in the Organs of the ſe- 
cond Digeſtion, it is not ſufficiently atte- 
nuated, and elaborated into Serum, but 
retains a n Viſcidity. 


THe Effects of this ana Chyle, 
will be firſt perceived in the pulmonary 
Veſlels, where it is quickly conveyed al- 
moſt unchanged, and will be more apt 
to form Obſtructions than any other cir- 
cultaing Humours, which are more at- 

tenuated 
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tenuated, and fit for Mot 
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ing circulated through che > Bneſt Batre: 


mities of the Arteries; whereas the new 
Cpyle, When firſt" received inte che pul- 


monary Arteries, is more unfit for paſs 


ſing through them, and more diſpoſed to 


form Obſtructions, e eee 15 


tains a "_—_ e n N DNR 


1 l 11211 LE 


Tu 18 Todignttion. is a bees Cauſe 


of beginning Obſiructions in the pulmonaßy 


Arteries: Theſe are always attended with 
a dry Cough, and Fluxions on the bron- 
chial Veſſels, and Glands, with a Aging 
tous lr % 

Tur Lungs may be likewiſe : dipole 
to form Obſtructions, by whatever ren- 


ders their Capacity too narrow. This 
may ariſe from various Cauſes, ſuch as 


an irregular Motion of animal Spirits, - or 


too fixed an Attention of the Mind; any 
internal Acrimony, which ſtimulates the 


Veſſels 
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Veſſels to ſtronger Cuntractions, eſpecial- 
ly if they are tender, and eafily affected; 
or from any external Cauſe irritating, or 
compreſſing the Lungs, ſuch as cold Damps, 
 @rſenical, or mercurial Steams, and parti- 
cularly an original bad Formation of the 
Thorax, confining and preventing the free 
Motion, and Expanſion of the Lungs, 
which muſt unavoidably at length be 

attended with Adbefjons to the Pleura, 


and an increaſed Preſſure on them. 


* 
Hence it appears, that en previ- 


ous, acute, and chronic Diſorders, by 
either giving an inflammatory, or languid 
Viſcidity to the Fluids, or by affecting the 
Solid, may contribute to produce begin- 
ning Obſtructions in the Lungs; and hence 
may be eaſily underſtood the true Nature 
of that dN wu is called 


Hmptomatical. 


Hence likewife it 1s evident, that dif- 


ferent Extremes i in the Air, as being ei- 
ther 
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ther too moiſt, or too dry, too hot, or 
too cold, its Gravity too muh increaſed; 
or diminiſhed, will, by rendering the 
Veſſels too much contracted, or by diſ- 
poſing the Humours to become viſcid, 

greatly contribute in Conſtitutions vari- 
ouſly pre-diſpoſed to bring on, and par- 


ticularly determine theſe ObſtruQtions to 
the Lungs. | 


W Authors are of an Opinion, 
that a Conſumption of the Fung, is conta- 
gious; but have not rightly conſidered in 
what particular Caſes only, and after 
what Manner it may prove ſo; for it. 
cannot be communicated, but from one 
in the 14% Stage of a Phthiſis; neither 
then is the Contagion ſo ſudden as in 
other Diſeaſes; but requires a longer 
Time to exert its Malignity, and gene- 
rally a peculiar Pre- diſpoſition in the 
Perſon who receives it: But when theſe 
Circui aſtances concur with ſufficient 

e Force, 
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Force, it is moſt certain, from many In- 
ſtances, that the Infection may be com- 
municated ; neither is the Reaſon of it 


very obſcure, for by frequently lying in 


the ſame Bed with one in the laſt Stage 
of that Diſtemper, and particularly by 
cloſely inhaling their Breath, the Lungs 
may at length be eaſily tainted; for it is 
very evident from repeated Experiments, 
that the abſorbent Veſſels are capable of 
conveying a conſiderable Quantity of Hu- 
mours into the Blood, eſpecially when 


Sleep, and the Warmth of the Bed, by 


increaſing their Relaxation, gives them 
a greater Aptitude to receive them, at 
the ſame Time in which the phthiſical 
Perſon commonly diſcharges by Sweat, 
the greateſt Quantity of the moſt noxious, 
and acrid Humours; and ſome remarka- 
ble Caſes have been known, where the 
Steams ariſing from malignant Ulcers, or 
Cancers, and immediately inſpired into 
the Lungs of another, have in the ſame 


Man- 
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ner as arſemtal Eſfuvia irtitated, obſtruR- | 


* * hen. _—_— __ tender PA 


| "Tax Sympicmn, bad 4 Progrlts 6 of Ob- 
ſtructions formed in the Lungs, are vari- 


ed according to the different Cauſes, Seat, | 
and Duration of them. e . 
Tux more Ales the Cauſes are, 
the greater is the Danger, and Violence 
of the Symptoms: Thus Obſtructions in 
the Lungs are frequently owing not only 
to a relaxed State of the Solids, and a Len- 
tor in the Fluids, but likewiſe to an in- 
digefted Chyle ; and a Defect in the latter, 
is apt to bring on a general Depravity of 
the Humours; but though they are mu- 
tually the Conſequences of each other, 
yet the original Cauſe is principally to be 
regarded, and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed; 
as the Effects of Indigeſtion are immedi- 
ately perceivable in the firſt Paſſages, but 
of a Viſcidity of the Fluids in the more 

» 5 e 
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remote gerne of Action: Obſtructions 
ariſing from an inflammatory State of the 
Blood, are attended with a greater De- 


gree of Fever, and Pain, and make a 


more rapid, and dangerous Progreſs, than 
ſuch which proceed from a more languid 
Viſcidity : When this. Diſpoſition in the 
Fluids is attended with an eroding Acri- 
mony, or the Veſſels from any internal 
Cauſe, or an original bad Formation, are 
more weak, and compreſſed, the Danger 
will in Proportion to theſe Circumſtances 
be increaſed. Thus Perſons of a weak 
_ Conſtitution, who lead a ſedentary, and 
ſtudious Life, have not only a Diſpoſition 
to form Obſtructions in the Lungs, from 
an imperfect Indigeſtion of the Chyle ; but 
the other Fluids from the ſame Inactivity 
are apt to acquire a Lentor, and their 
Veſſels likewiſe are ſometimes liable to a 
| peculiar Contraction from the fixed Acten- 
tion of the Mind, or the irritable State of 
the nervous Syſtem: This is evident from 


the 
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the large Diſcharge of pale Urine, whic 1 

frequently attends ſuch Perſons when 
their Spirits are ſuddenly, or difagreea- 
bly affected, which ariſes from a general 

Contraction of the Nerves compreſſi ling 1 c 8 
arterial Syſtem, and increaling | a Diſ:, 
charge from the Kidneys, which in 
that ſpaſmodic State can only ſeparate the 
finer, and moſt diluted Parts : On this 
Account, all nervous Spaſms are to be 
conſidered as natural Efforts to throw 
off ſome opprefling, or irritating Cauſe, 
and are always attended with a greater 
Secretion, and Aion of animal Spirits, 
and an increaſed Motion of the Blood, 


but leave the Body afterwards more lr, 
guid, and relaxed. 


Tx Seat of theſe Opſtructions 18 W 


in the pulmonary, or bronchial Arteries: 
This Diſtinction is neceflary not only to 


explain the Difference of the Symptoms, 
and their Progreſs, but to point out in 
tome Caſes the different Method of Cure. 


w 4 Ir 
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"Ir; is certain, that the extreme Rami- 
fications of the pulmonary Artery, ter- 
minate in the bronchial Veſicles, and] per- 
petually exhale their fineſt Fluids, while 
abſorbent Veins diſperſed there, are ca- 
pable of receiving others from the Air: 
But the Secretion of the glandular Hu- 
mour ſeems to proceed entirely from the 
bronchial Arteries, to which Purpoſe 
they are in many Reſpects more adapted, 
than the pulmonary Artery, where the 
rapid Motion of the Humours renders 


them leſs fit for fuch _ hy regular 
Secretions. ns 


Os rRUc INS formed in the bron- 
chial, are leſs dangerous, than in the 
pulmonary Arteries, and attended with 
milder, and different Symptoms, as the 
Blood moves with a more moderate Ve- 
locity through them, and as they termi- 
pate in Glands diſperſed through all the 
Ramifications of the Trachea: On this 

Ace- 
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Account, Obſtructions forte in ther 
are more eaſily diſengaged, and attend- 
ed generally with a moiſt, pituitous Ex- 
pectoration, which before its Diſcharge, 
is apt to produce a wheezing 'Noiſe; 
whereas Obſtructions formed in the pul- 
monary Arteries, as they have no Ter- 
mination but into the pulmonary Veins, 
are in the Beginning always attended 
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| with a dry Cough, an uneaſy Reſpiration, | 


but without wheezing, a more conſtant 
Oppreſſion, and an obtuſe Pain, which 
is more perccivable in full Wie PETTY, 


Tax Seat of theſe Obſtrudtions, may 
be likewiſe more particularly known by 
the Force of the Cough, and Manner of 
Expectoration: Thus when the Glands 
placed about the Origin of the Trachæz 
are obſtructed, the uneaſy Irritation is 
firſt perceived in the Parts immediately 
affected, frequently attended with a vio- 
lent Cough, and an acrid Defluxion ; IF 
a but 
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but the Phlegm when concocted, is dif- 
charged with an hawking, or light 
Cough: When the Seat of theſe Ob: 
ſtructions is in the Lungs, the Irritation 
is then perceived deeper, and the Ex- 
pectoration is in Proportion t- to their di- 
ſtant Situation, more difficult; notwith- 
ſtanding in this Caſe the Glands in the 
ſuperior Parts of the Trachza, will at 
length be abraded by frequent Coughing, 
and an uneaſy Irritation likewiſe produ- 
ced'in them ; whence the Cough becomes 
more frequent, and violent, and in the 
ſame Manner a Cough excited only by a 
Defluxion'from theſe Glands, by irritat- 
ing, and agitating the Lungs, will be apt 
at length to produce deeper Obſtructions 
in them, and a more complicated Cough. | 


0 Os rnuc ions formed in the pulmo- 
nary, or bronchial Arteries, receive a 
quick Increaſe from the fame Cauſes 
which firſt produced them: Leuwenboeck®* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tem II. ä 67. P. 205, 206. Tom II. Epil. 119. 
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illuſtrates this Progreſs by the Obſervas, | 
tions he made on the bruiſed- Wings of 
2 Bat, and on the Tail of a Frog, where 
the viſcid Globules obſtructing the Extre- 
mities of the Arteries, if not attenuated, | 

and propelled ingp the Veins by the Force 

of the circulatin g Humours, received 
from them a conſtant Addition; for ſome 
of the more fluid Parts only ouzed thro', 
or entered, and diſtended the lateral Veſ- 
ſels, while the more graſs remaining, not 
only added to the obſtructing Matter, but 
by preſſing on the adjacent Veſſels, diſ- 


poſed them likewiſe to 1 new Ob- 
ſtructions. | a 


Hence Obſtructions in the bronchial 0 
will be ſoon apt to produce Obſtructions 
in the pulmonary Arteries; for being 


equally ramified through the Subſtance 
of the Lungs, when the Veſſels of either 


are much obſtructed, and diſtended, by n ' 


compreſſing the ner they will eaſily 
- | 8 . 
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difpoſe them to form Obſtructions: Hence 
in the Progreſs of this Diſtemper, the 
Symptoms are variouſly altered, and in- 
creaſed ; a dry Cough proceeding origin- 
ally from Obſtructions in the pulmonary 
Arteries, being at length attended with 
a moiſt, pituitous Expectoration from the 
bronchial Veſſels, and Obſtructions firſt 
formed in the bronchial Arteries, have 
been ſucceeded by latent Obſtructions, 
and Abſceſſes in the Lungs, 
 OnsTRrucTIONs formed in the pulmo- / 
nary, or bfonchial Arteries from a Tena- 
city in the Blood, are apt ſoon to termi- 
nate in a Suppuration ; whereas Obſtruc- 
tions formed from a languid Viſcidity, 
attended with an Acrimony, terminate 
in a Suppuration from a more flow Ero- 
fion of the Veſſels; unleſs when a new 
Fluxion, and an inflammatory Diſten- 
tion of them accelerates that Progreſs. 
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© OxsrRvtrIONS formed from an indoZ 
lent Viſcidity, without Acrimony, 
a various Termination, according 65 8 
particular Nature of the ſtagnating Hu- 
mours, and State of the Veſſels: Some- 
times the Glands, and their” excretory | 
DuRs, from a greater Viſeidity; become 
gradually more obſtructed, and diſtend- 
ed; hence Tubercles are formed, attend- 


ed generally wh a tg Cough, | 


Warn the n r wy 
of a more viſcid, and terreſtrial Nature, 
the Lungs become ſchirrout,yand while 
they are thence indurated, and diſtended 
in ſome Parts, become flaccid, and col- 
lapſed in others, from the Want of ſuch 
Fluids as are neceſſary to lubricate, nou- 
riſh, and diſtend them. Sometimes the 
obſtryQting Humour is of a c@lculous Na- 
ture; and though ſuch Concretions are 
more common in the Kidneys, yet when 
you! is that particular — in te 
PFluiqs. 
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Fluids, they may be formed i. in any glandu- 


| 8 ur Parts of the Body; and Books of Obſer-. 


vation abound with Inſtances of this Kind, 


- From: this Senn of ths different 
| Cauſes, and Effects of Obſtructions in the 
Lungs, the Indications of Cure in — 
N Day be r deducet. 
Warn Obltructions are We in re- 
laxed Conſtitutions from frequent De- 
fluxions, attended with an habitual 
| Cough, the principal Indications are to 
reſolve, and diſengage the obſtructing. 
Humours, to attenuate the Viſcidity of 
the Fluids, and reſtore the Diſcharges, 
and particularly that of Perſpiration, to 
| thaw 120 N and enen. 


* 


Tur reſolving 8 1 4 
moniac. Aſa. fætida, Sagapen. Opopan. 
Guaic. Preparations of the Millepede, 
Sapo Fen, * the native Balſams de- 

bf ſervs 
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ſerve a principal Place: Theſe may be 


made more effectual by he Decoctions, 

and Infuſions made from Lign. Guaici, 
Saſſa ofras, Santal. Rub. et Citrin. Fol. Cha- 
mepyt. Hæder terreſt. Hyſſop. Scord. Veronic, 
Ge. Medicines of this Claſs anſwer theſe 
Intentions, as they are aperient, faporia- 
ceous, gently ſtimulating, and reſolvin; Ft 
and by enlarging the Blood's Motion, re- 
ſtore Perſpiration, and the other Diſ 


charges to their Juſt Proportion. 6:71 


Bur the Fe orce . of theſe 1 
muſt be carefully ſuited to the Degree of 
the Obſtructions, and to the Co rating * 
for what are only endued with / a 
ent Activity to be ſerviceable in Thins | 
Caſes, may be prejudicial in others. | 


 HapiTvar Coughs, ariſing from fixed 
Obſtructions of this Kind, are generally 
attended with light, periodical Fluxions, 
generally towards the Evening, from the 
2 State of the obſtructed Veſſels, 


3 and 


and Glands, and- from the unavoidable 


Irregularity rity of the Diſcharges, and a ä 


growing, or partial Plenitude. On which 
Account the intermediate Uſe of mild 
Purgatives, ſuch as will not weaken the 


Body, or diminiſh Perſpiration, are very 


neceflary, not only to prevent them, or 
leſſen their Force; but to make the for- 
mer Regimen m . and n 


e Medicines, ack as _ Tine- 


tura ſacra, Pil. Ecpbraſtic. Pil. Rufi. ta- 
ken going to Reſt, and in ſmall Quanti- 


ties, are particularly uſeful in theſe In- 


tentions, and the Sea - Water, juſtly re- 
commended by the i ingenious De. Ruſſel; 
for Medicines of this Claſs, act as atte- 


nuating, warm Alteratives, while at the 
ſame Time they determine the ſuperflu- 


ous Humours to the Glands of the Inte- 


ſtines: But theſe are only uſeful in this 
Species of Obſtructions, attended with 
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irregular F Wan and may be highly 
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Ius Sudorifics ae — found 
ſeryiceable- in habit 


er, their Manner of Opera 


with the Medicines already avant ; 


which may be eaſily made 3 
determined with greater | oh 
Surface of the Body; for what r 
only Perſpiration in one, with 0 3 
rent, and ſometimes with the ſame Ma- 


gement, will prove a Sudorific to an- 


a '.. 


* 


Sovoray ICs are ſometimes more quick- 


ly effectual than Medicines, which, by 


the Mildneſs of their Operation, only 


promote inſenſible Perſpiration; but the 


Relief is leſs permanent, and'the Danger 
which attends their Uſe, in exciting too 
m__ - | great | 


al Coughs of this 
Kind; but though their Oy" be * 


gat] Motion in the Blood, is all gr great- 
er: On which Account, they are not to 
; be inſiſted on ; but when theſe Obſtruc= 
tions are attended with a languid Circula- . 
tion, frequent returning Fluxions, and 
an acrid, ſerous Plenitude, or when there 
is a natural Diſpoſition to ſuch breathing 
Sweats, and the Cough is ſenſibly reliey- 
ed by them, in which Caſe they ought to 
be moderately promoted, and are not 
ſuppreſſed without * 


. 


T an Diet . to be light, and ge- 
nerous, fit to warm, but not to inflame 
the Blood, to nouriſh, but not to load the 
Veſſels. A ſolid Food, of the light ani- 
mal Kind, is preferable to Liquids : But- 
ter Sauces, and moſt Roots of the 've- 

getable Kind, are improper, as they in- 
creaſe the Viſcidity of the Humours, 
Aſparagus, W, ater-Creſſes, Horſe- Radiſi, 
Onions, and Garlick, are of a different 
Nature, attenuate, and promote Dige- 
__ ſtion, 


tion, and Petſpirition 
Muſhrooms; Melons, Cucumbers, and Ler- 
fuce from their Coldneſs, and, | Visp, ö 
are particularly pernicious in theſe Caſes: 
Wine plain, in a moderate Quantity, is 
neceſſary to invigorate the languid Dige- 
tions, to maintain a proper Motion in 
the Blood, and to promote Perſpiration; 
when diluted with Water, is much pre- 
ferable for common Drink to Malt Li- 
quors, which are more apt to relax the 
Veſſels, and increaſe the Ty Nt of the 
ogra 5 5 | 


Euer it appears, that hk Alen 
with pectoral Ptiſans, Barley Water, or 


Whey, (fo indiſcritninately preſcribed 
| ſometimes in Coughs) will always retard 
the original Cure of- theſe Obſtructions, 
| increaſe the ait on Dany bing lefſen 


= 
rr —n * 


| 
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1 Ab. 24. Apb. 25. Apb. 92. 
Y | Per- 


ilk and) eee | * r are 
Motion of the Blood, is always mote di- 


veſted, leſs in Quantity, and mare eaſily 


therefore be nayer proper in [this . 


Ftuxion, the Violence of the Cough, or 


other Symptoms threaten an 1 
tion in the ae Tic 


Hines ak the great Dificuley. in 


curing Obſtructions of this Kind, in 0 | 
Iich 


keſt Stage; as the ſame Regimen, wh 


is often neceſſary to guard againſt the Ef- 
fects, and Progreſs of this Diforder, val | 
be apt to increaſe the-ariginal Cauſe, and 


as moſt Perſons, are fond of purſuing 
he fame Rules of Diet in their, Intervals 
of Lak which in their greateſt Diſtreſs, 


and Danger, afforded them moſt Relief. 


— 45 £ 11K, 


Nw nor or in fn) the p ellive. 
Powers, and particularly the Lungs, ay 
weak; but it does not anfwer the medi - 
cival Intention, to which Diet ought 
likewiſe to contribute: It is apt to diſa+ 
gree with Perſons of cold, relaxed Con- 
ſtitutions, and liable to Fluxions, but in 
theſe Caſes may be much hs "y 
. mixed wich Baer. 5 


Warn SG Obſtrudions. are by: theſe 
Means removed, or ſo far lefſened, that 

Danger of any future Inflammation 
, Preparations of the Peruvian 
Bark, Cable Waters, and Medicines 
of that Kind, are of the greateſt Effica- 
cy: Theſe are not only neceſſary to cor- 
re& the original Cauſe, but to reſtore 
Strength to the Veſſels, en Glands, 
which have been more particularly af - 
n for tough Obfirutitons at Gi 


0. are 
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are in ſome Meaſure owing to the Capa- 
city of the Veſſels not being ſufficiently 
large to give a free Paſſage to the Hu- 
mours; yet in their Progreſs they muſt 
become greatly diſtended, and from the 
remaining Weakneſs, and Relaxation, will 
be again eaſily apt to be loaded, and ob- 
ſtructed; from a Cauſe different from that 
which firſt 8 this en of Fr 


Dude: a Neglect af this Oberen 
Podiſari who have been affected with ha- 
bitual Coughs, are fo apt to-relapſe into 
the ſame Diſorder ; for as no Obſtruction 
is removed, till the diſended Veſſels be- 
gin to recover their reciprocal tonie Mo- 
tion, ſo to prevent a new Collection, 
their relaxed Spring muſt be ngen and | 


ö ms” ook 


retina -more effectually contributes 

to promote this Intention, than Exerciſe, 

eee 0 for the Preflure . 
of 


48 fru. nn in the Le ? 
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115 caſes. in 1 5 en 8 "the Feheity's of 
e Body in Motion, and by being elaſtic, 
re-acts with the fame Force as it is ated 
on; by which Means the relaxed; "and 
diſtended Veſſels are compreſſed, ' and 
ftrengthaed, the contained Humours : at- 
tenuated, and preſerved i in A 1 5 De eg © 


«. & 44 


of Fl luidity. 


% ; 5 
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Hence it appears, hi this Exerciſe, 
not only as it is leaſt liable to a Waſte of 
Strength, and Spirits; 3 but likewiſe from 
this increaſed Preſſure, i is  preferable't to any 
other, not attended with ſuch a Velocity 
in the Body; ; and why ſuch conſiderable 
Effects are produced from it in this Di- 
ſtemper, is evident to ſuch who conſider, 
thatthe circulating Humours receive their 
moſt material Alterations from the Ac- 
tion of the Lungs, and how that in a 
great Meaſure depends on the Preſſure of 
the Ait; E whoſe Gra 24 may be thus in- 
8 On as x. oreaſed 


a 


* 
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* to any Degr ree * and ths 

bad Effects of ſuch a Di 1 of. the | 
Air, a8 Frequently brings on theſe Ob- 
r ions, moſt cffetually BOW... 


WISH . {If 3 LAY F 


bo 


Ws appears he Reaſon, w Why 
Sea-Voyage, eſpecially it ina more dry, and 
warm Climate, has often removed Babi. 
| tual Coughs, which have not yielded fo 
any other Regimen. 


Tur Uſe of the F leh-Bruſh, is 

wile very. ſerviceable, as it powerfully 
ſtrengthens, and cleanſes the perſpirable 
Veſlels, and attenuates the Humours on 
the Surface of the Body; which, by 
their great Diſtance from the Heart, 
and by being moſt expoſed to external 
Cold, are particularly apt to be obſtructed. 


Wurx Obſtructions "Tb 1 FAS.” 
in the Lungs from more acute F Iuxions, 
and an inflammatory Ti enacity in the Hu- 
4 mours, 


lenes of the Cough, 4 difficult, or painful 
rea ung increaſes,” or returns Bbarun- 
tions like wviſe by lenient Pargatives;: ſuch 
as Manns, Sal. Polyebroft. BleBnar iG 
fu, müſt be frequently uſed; with mild 
Anedynes at Night, "to. moderate, che 
cough; ed hy des . 


2 1 
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Wie we Toer & che ObReantionh 
is thus diminiſhed, they will in Time 
calily yield to a diluting, reſolving, "MW 
gently deterging Regimen. Mellin 
of the mtrous Kind, diſſolve this Tena 

city ty in the Fluids ; when combined with 
others of a more actiye, attenuating Na- 
ture, th b e become more popverful, Tuc 
as the Stibium Diop horeticum "Ni! | ruh, 
i which 1 is the Pers Preparation or that 
Kind; among this Claſs may be He- 
| wite 1 ranged, the expre] ed J Jute of the 
Woolice, neutral Salts, with fuch as ite 


FS "I" 


Quickneof the Pulls the Vi. 


Sper ma cCeti, Mixtura olala, Dxymel. 
Simplex, &c. The Efficacy of theſe 
may be promoted by pectoral Ptiſans, 
and medicated Wheys, prepared with In+ 
gredients ſuited to theſe Intentions, ſuen 
as. Fol. Agrimoniæ, Betonice, Parieta- | 

riæ, Taraxaci, Hæderæ terreftris, Hur. 

Eyperi ci, Althea, Rad. Glycyrrbiæa, &c. 
Goat's Whey, the Briſtol, or Mallow Ma- 
Zers are particularly uſeful in this Species 
of Obſtructions; and during their Courſe, 
ſome of the milder deobſtruent Gums, 
may be > ſafely, and more effdclually u uſed. 


| Tax Diet dug t to be light; ; and cool- 
ö ing ; Aﬀes Milk is particularly uſeful, 
eſpecially durin g the Uſe of the Briftal, 
or Mallow Waters. Preparations of the 
. vegetable, are preferable. to, thoſe of the 
animal Kind; of which laſt, the lighter 
white Meats are only to be taken ſpar- 
jogly.. Wine, unleſs largely diluted, Is 


ty 


SHARED 15 ry Ib SEabs2 7 ec. 
Wax Obſtruttions 7 fille . 
Arteries. proceed from an indigeſted, viſe. 
cid Chyle, the evident Indications are to, 
reſtore the impaired Digeſtions, and to 


relojye the pI Humour. W 


Wen 1 5 
9 1 


7 HESE are anſyered by ſuch Medicines. 
as diſengage, and ſtrengthen. the Sto- 
mach, and Bowels Mild Stomachic 
Purgatives „ ſuch as Tinfura ſacra, Pil. 
Ruf, Elixir proprietatis; and Prepara- 
tions of Rhubarb not only anſwer the for- 
mer Intention, but contribute to dimi- 
niſh the Obſtructions: Light Bitters are 
deſervedly eſteemed, for ſtrengthnin g 
and reſtoring the digeſtive Powers, and 
attenuating cold, viſcid Humours, in 
which they emulate the bilious Juice, 
which chiefly contributes 'to give the 
Me a proper, and uniform Conſiſ- 
Wi tence: 


tence: On which Account, the Bile of 
voracious Animals, and particulatly' the 
Pike, made up freſh with the Species 
Aromatic cæ, and Extract. Genti ande has bf- 
ten reſtored ſome who have been in Fl 
languid State, from a Loſs of Appe ite, 


and Indigeſtion, where the moſt elabo- 
rate, e Medicines have failed. 


"Fam th Goon Digeſtion is 7 
wiſe deficient, the Peruvian Bark, and 
ſome of the Preparations of Iron, or na- 
tural Waters impregnated with it, are of 
the greateſt Efficacy ; when the State of 
the Obſtructions in the Lungs will ſafely 
admit the Uſe of them. Medicines there- 
fore peculiarly adapted to reſolve, and 
diſengage them, muſt be previouſiy uſed, 
or united with them; which have been 
already fully directed in Obſtructions pro- 
ceeding from a languid Viſcidity | in the 


Humours. 


UNTIL 


5 Mee A Viet 68 gat "4s. be 
of the lighteff Nad, werte moſt 
itn, is hr es p 0 
motes Dige Mon, "ind" the Secretion” 61 
the Bile, 1 in der Cats is either 
deficient, 6 foo ina five! fot b 2 
poittic 1 ae 1 0 influenced, than 
any other by e general ua, „ 
1 Motion of che H : 11 .5 and may be 
conſidered as a ſmall tparate | R -pr berg 
che Body, which is 3 by mo 
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| Wann theſs Obſttut 5 
with nervous, and Hypoc 
toms, Aſa fetids i is of. the aftate 
vice, and deſerves a principal Place. 1 The 
Adtivity « of its Parts, corrected, an- 8 
tained in a ſoft, gummy Subſtance, ren 
ders it in theſe Caſes more ſafe, and ef- 


| fectual, than volatile Spirits, Which „ 5 


mulate 


7 


$7 


wh ee, 
but 


1 
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5g The) 5 
Horſe, v which may be ſometimes neceſſa- 


198 7 {+ 145.4 +4 EY 

ry to gucken h his. Motion, | but will th 
_ LT. 
ſooner . tire, him: Whereas Ala a fe tide aa 


by the peculiar Diſpoſition « 0 its Parts, 


po, . 


gives a more laſting, and equal eter- 
mination to the Spirits; for no Bodies 


are more apt to affect the Nei erves in an 


agreeable Manner, than ſuch which con 

fiſt of volatile Parts, whoſe Ai i is 
tempered, and allayed by the Smoothneſs 
of ſuch which are lubricating, and oily. 
This Medicine. is therefore not only { ſer- 
viceable i in Tanguid Obſtructions of the 
Lungs, as ĩt gently ſtimulates, and atte- 
nuates the Viſcidity of the Fluids, and 
particularly 1 1 w_ bout 


—B 


— 


* 


. Gene, luer. War 5 i. 47% 3 2, 


12 


are like 2 to a 5s 


1 


4 


Contractions, and Spaſms} which in ſome 
Meaſure render hypochondriac Perſons 
more particularly able to this Diftem- 
per. In this Part of its Character, and 
Manner of O peration, | it is ſomewhat al- 
lied to Opiates *, but not ſubject to'the 
fame Inconveniencies z ; and on that Ac- 
count, will frequently procure Reft, 
when Medicines of that Kind a are e incffec- 
tu . and prejudicial.” 


inves appears the Reaton; ar it 
bal agreeable Amuſements, are ſo neceſ- 
fary to Perſons in this firſt Stage of 2 
Conſumption? Obſtructions will con- 
tinue fixed, and obſtinate, while che 
Nerves are affected in an "uneaſy Manner; 
theſe are therefore neceſſary in all Caſes 
of this Kind, but t in eh 


e Meats Beg rar P. me e 10 


whom 


Maven rang the nervous 
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Account, conſtant, moderate Exereiſe. 
particularly travelling to nem Places, gives 
on moſt ffefual Relief to eſe W 


4 1 ty FI .2 


Worx, the Humour obſtrudiing the | 
Glands i 9 of a cold, viſeid Nature, apt to 
form Tubercles of that Kind, or fony Con- 
cretions, the more warm deahſtruent 
| Gums, ſuch as Sagapenum, Guaicum, with 
native Cinnabar, and Caſtile Soap, moſt. 
powerfully contribute to diffalve, and 
diſengage them, dN _ ous 
o L1ime-Water. 


By e of that Kind, » an 6 emi⸗ 3 
nent Lawyer was cured of an obſtinate, 
| a. Cough, which confined him for near 

three Months; he expectorated at Length 
5 Stones, and a viſcid, jelly Kind 
of blue Phlegin, he was fon den re- 


9 lieved 


pa thou th. befare, «rw 1 


a SZ Es Ye | 
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3 vs © mentions A. remarkable 


LATE 


Caſe af a Perſon, who received. no Ne- 


ple of a fixed 1 Salt, « 


greatly: emaciated, and oppreſſed before, 
_ recovered after this Dis: 


5 "I 
Dio $84 14s 


At 


ſome. Meaſure like Lime- Water, ; but 
with legAdivity; but in ſo ſmall a Quan- 
tity. it could. not have produced ſuch an 
Eflect, ants the Glands had. been eat. 
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fired, al alkaline Salts, contain Pro- 
perties of the ſame Nature, and act in 


liek from other Medicines, who, by tak 
: ſucceſſively one Scru- 
xpectorated ten Frag- | 
ments of a calculous Nature; ; and tho? 


— — 
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5 diſpoſed by the Afliſtance of Hit at- 
tenuating Medicine, to give a Paſſage to 
LG calculous Coperetions. OT 0p 


js Wurn theſe Obftrudtions * albehäel 
with a ſaline Acrimony, (as ſuch moſt 
frequently are, which proceed from a 
languid Viſcidity) it not only increaſes 
them, by drawing the tender Veſſels of 
the Lungs into greater Contractions; but 
by erodi ng them accelerates their Pro- 


J 


| grels Alert: erg Us 3 #5 


TRIS . vide em che met wt 
chymical Experiments, that the eſſential 
Salts of the Humours in a human Body, 
are in a natural State neither fixed, nor 
volatile, but of a i ſemifixed Nature, and 
become morbid, and pernicious, when 
they deviate from this healthy Standard, 
and are either too much fixed, or too vo- 
| latile; or when their Quantity is increaſed 
In too great a Proportion to the other 


Principles of the Humours. 3 
* 1 5 WHEN 


4 Warn he Cirgul 
zuſe whatever, is af 
languid, the boch r We 
viſcid, but the ſaline Parts are not ſuffici- 
ently actuated, or equally- mixed with | 
the oily Parts of the Blood; and from 
the Slowneſs of their Motion, are par- z 
e apt to be ſeparated by the glan- 1 
dular Parts, to irritate, and obſtruft 
them. This Conſtitution prevails chiefly 
in ſuch whoſe F. ibres, and . 1 
theſe of the glandular Syſtem are relaxed; 
and often irre gularly formed; 1 becially 
when they lead an inactiue Life, and 


1 W gi a ur; a 3 Diet. 
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" Hence : appears d the Reaſon, why ro- 
Pult Perſons are more. particularly ſub- 
Jet to glandular Obſtructions in the 


Lungs; and why external Tumours of 
that Kind, if they ſuddenly difappear, 
1 are generally ſucceeded with a fatal | 
| Phthilis: : The Fe orce e of Shar be- 


"6: £% Mod, K ing 
e W , 
' 


ing. then more” © languid, the Fikidly, 
and acrid State of the Humours increaſe, 
and the ' internal, glandular Syſtem 28 
more eaſily affected: On which Ac- 
count, a light, generous Diet, chiefly of 
the ſolid Kind, with the moderate Uſe of 
Wine, eonſtant Exerciſe, and Fric tions, 
are moſt en in this "Rs of 
ObftruQions, | "TRE © 99 13 5 
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| ARTIFICIAL Lima Wain 2 pre- 
parations from them, ſuch as the Ag. 
Cale. mag. et min. Compoſit. particularly, 
and almoſt ſpecifically, contribute to atte- 
nuate viſcid Obſtructions, ding 
from this languid Lentor in the F luids; 3 a8 
by their Afﬀivity, they correct theſe ſa- 
line Parts, and render them more vola- 
tile; For i it is eyident from chyn ical Ex- 
periments, that Quicklime gives che 
greateſt AQtivity to animal Salts, and 
Oils; which Property i it ſeems to receive 
fram the Particles of Fire which are in- 


* FD = A j 4 * 0 


fimatcly v united with i it, 


25 


5 


« 


eines of this Kind nt be 
Conia Degree of the Di ſte = 
per; for they may act with too much 

Force in fixed Obſtructions, eſpecially 
when attended with any Degree of Flux- 
jon, or 5 Tonk; s . which Ac 
ſafe, when diluted wht Milk, ny af 
ſiſted with mild Evacuations, and fapo- | 
Aena ue Ae Medicines. , 


* of * — 5 


| Warns — PE are difbec, al 
inclined to Putrefa#ion, the faline Parts 
too naked, and volatile, all Preparations 
of Quicklime give a dangerous Increaſe 
to theſe symptoms: This Conſtitution 
of Humours is natural to ſome, and moſt 
frequently attends ſuch as are ſubject to 
a Conſumption from a preceding Hemop- 
toe, as the former are more liable to it 
from Obftruttions, It is. greatly encou- 
= by the too free Uſe of an animal 


* a 3 


Za . Diet, 
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Die eſpecially much as Is i b. Kanes. 


* 


QF. is moſt remarkable for the Delicacy of 
its Flavour, and moſt plentifully abr 6 nds 


ma volatile Salts.” : 0 


* 


| "Warr which paſs chapel Wed 
Lime-Stone, or chalky Ground, ſuch as 
thoſe of Briſtol, and Moallow, which 
widely differ from artificial Lime-Waters, 
are likewiſe very uſeful, as they dilute, 
and ſheath the Aſperities of theſe Salts, 
eſpecially when taken with Milk. A Milk 
Piet, the mild, cooling, antiſcorbutic 
Juices, Breparations of Snails, and ſaft 
. Diuretics are proper to correct the Acxi- 
mony of theſe Salts, and determine them 
to the Kidneys, which ſeem to be the 
moſt proper Channel for conveying them 

out of the e 93 


g wi may be explained, that Ob- 
| ſervation, x which is mentibucd * in the 
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Pia es: that « are more. towards. the. 

of the latter, by the 51 
Warmth of: the Climate, are greatly | ge- | 
tuated, and attenuated, whence. | ; 
line Parts, already too active, | 


ceſſion of ſuch a  Medifine,. are eaſily 

more volatized, and exalted. Whereas 

the Fluids of ſuch as live in cold, *noþtb- = 1 

ern Climates, are lan guid i in Wale en 5 
and the ſaline Parts are the olv- 

ed in the terreſtrial, and oil Parts f | 

the Blood, as to require the Uſe of ſuch To 

an adtive Preparation to diſengage them. 3 
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Hence. likewiſe appears the Reaſon, _ = 
why Lime-Waters fo powerfully” con- 5 5 
e tribute 5 


* 


. 


tri ute i dle tone 

Kidneys, | and Bladder, not ot 575 ab. 
nuating,” and hn the! 2 S 
which" unter them with the” terreſtrial. 
Parts; "but by giving a ba volatile Ae 
tivity | to the ſaline” Parts & and why" per- 
haps t 5 ey may b de more particular 4 
adapted to ſome Conſtitutions not re . 
a ſolvent, but to corre that. ire 
Diſpoßtion in the Fluids to fot | 
Concretions ; While in others ap con- 
eraty * Coliſtitution, they may be leſs 
effectual in their p eration, and if too 
long inſiſted on, br ring, on other Diſorders? 


Max es. it 3 thats as ; the 0 auſes 
which produce Qbitructions in . the 
Lungs, are very differen nd in t 
Progreſs are ſometimes blended together, 
ſuch Evacuations as. may be uſeful in 
one Species, or Stage of this Diſorder, 
may become prej judicial in another. 


Eunice are often eee in dome 


Circumſtances of this Diſeaſe, as they 
3 diſ- 


our res languidy nd neryous Con- 
ſtitutions, leave the Body more dec und 
th-Diſcarges more regular, than Por- 


e e n einen Autheup us this 
moſt effectual Remedy to wo an Hes 
moptoe z' {which Effect, he 


their Ope ation. It is certain, (ne while 
the Sickneſs continues, the Pulſe” is al. 


2 


ways weak, and quick; but during the O- 
peration often becomes quick, and ſtrong, 
and . acquires more Strength for 


2 4 ſoine 


en, in Pe Ka 136 or fre- 8 
quently. returning Hœmoptoe from the 
bronchial Veſſels; eſpecially in the ſuperior 
Parts of the Pacbea, by diſengaging i in 
their Operation the viſcid Phlegm which, 
diſtended the Glands, and prevented a free 


t 

Circulation through their Veſſels; but in c 
an Hæmoptoe from the pulmonary Ar- ] 
teries, muſt not oy be ineffectual, bur ; 
Diſorders; but not only forbids. Son in I 
this Species * f a.i Conſumption, but 8 
mentions violent Vomiting as one of b 
the principal Cauſes which is apt to bring 1 
Notice of one affected with a Defluxion, | 
and Cough, from pituitous Obſtructions | 
—— non a who: hy . | 


o7 ae. Iv. 4. 8. 1 b. Ee G. of 4 Mob. 
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tho mill din eferviceable-is Obſtruc- 
tions of the Lungs; attended with fre- 
quent returning Defluxions, or a ſerous! | 
Plenitude ; but in emaciated Conſtitu 
tions, and purulent, hectic Caſes; they 
are not only ineffectual, but prejudicial ; 
increaſe the Waſte, and the hectio Fe- 
ver. Hippocrates frequently recommend 
them, made with the actual Cautery, or 
the Knife, in pulmonary Diſorders; but 
it is very remarkable, that he always re- 
peats this Caution *, that the Body ſnould 
be ft recruited, and fattened with a Milk- 
Diet: On which Account, he directed 
chen, en to Fin the Ronin, dn 
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NEE os 0 F without eee. e 
other Evacuation. i in their * 


Hexer Maewite lt pn * dach 
alterative, or expectorating Medicines as 
may be uſeful in one Species, or Stage of 
this ene may ee eee, in 


another. TE Be 1 
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teries cannot be diſengaged by Expecto- 
ration, (except after an Hæmoptoe, or 
Suppuration) as they terminate only in 


e pulmonary Veins i This can be only 
obtained from the bronchial Glands, 


which are diſperſed through the whole 


internal Surface of the Trachea Arteria, 


and its Ramifications : Theſe; in à na- 


tural State, conſtantly ſeparate a uſeful, 


defending Mucilage; but whenever the 
Ex- 


E 
z T F. 


hat» A&A etc A A Hua 


ing there, acquire a various Contiſtence, 
and dre diſcharged from their 
eretory” Dutts by b ene 5011 0001 


B44. * 4 
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patated Humours, the Time of. their 
Stagnation, thedifferentD 
with which they have been ROO PP 
State of theſe Glands, and the expelling 
Force of the Lungs, and of the 
Mufcles, will give 4 various 
to the collected Humours, and deluler 


the Expectoration of them more eaſy, "of 
N. 5 87.4 


er wen 1 ch. eee ef, G 
Arteries, is ae. yet the Medicines | 


which obſtruct. the ann Arterien 
| operate with the ſame Qualities, andi in 
the Game; Janne as theſe which pro- 
mote Enxpectoratiom ol 


the bronchial 
Glands: The only D 


L ifference 18, that by 
being duly prepared, they are in the for- 
mer, propelled by the Force of the Heart 
into the pulmonary Veins; 3 in the latter, 
by Coughing into the rackets Arteria, 
"og enge APO: hy ot 


tot i ball 503 amt bag 

5 be it appears, at ing 

Medicines muſt, ;equally- with. 7 [thoſe 
of the alterative Kind, be, tg, to 

the particular State of the Veſſels, and 

; Humours; and that what, i is a uſeful; Pec- 
total in one aa er become prejpdi: 
cial in another. PW ApiimoRegad 2g; 


| PII the collected Hamouts' are . 
pared,” and. digeſted, they can: nexer be 
e nee with, Eaſe, - : In acrid, chin | 


*A > , 


— 


cines 


Cine as | promote. „ ge or « ſenſible 
Perſpiration, and moderate the Cot gh, 
4 15 __ W og : by. 2 


ſtence. - In cold, vcd Colt lei 


and warm nar duch as Prepa 
tions of the Squills, "Garlic, nd 4h 
niacum, and the native Balſams,” Which 
excite the Cough, and agitate the ſtagnat- 
ing Humours with greater Heat, be- 
come then the beſt Expectorants; when 
he Humours have an inflammatory 
Viſcidity, and the Veſſels are contratFed, 
i Bleeding. and the ſofteſt Pectorals, : 
; which correct the Heat, and Acrimony | 
of the Humours, relax, and lubricate 
the Veſſels, : can only promote à proper 
, Digeſtion, - and a more 7 cir 


TOs i 


Ip 


<0# 17 any Neis anne scch 18 bs; to- 
Pie — i they mult be conveyed with 
the Air, impregnated” with fach Steams, 

of Vapout*as' are" fit to correR the bad 
State of the Lungs, and of the Humours 


ſeparated, and collected in the Glands, 


Thus when from a Weakneſs i in their 
Veſſels, they are ſubject to a Suffuſion 
of chin, acrid Humours, 2 Fumigation 
of Olbanum, Maſtiche, and Benzoin of 


dhe Ballam of - Toly, will contribute to 


hen them. But Preparations of 
_ this Kind act with more Safety, and Ef- 
ficacy when the Lungs: are moſt free, and 


diſengaged from any Load of Humours. 


When the Veſſels are too contracted, and 


the Humours to be expectorated gluti- 


nous, and viſcid'; an Evaporation from 


hot Water, impregnated with Fol. Hyſ- 
ep, Roris marin, Meli i}. Rad. Enul. Sem. 
"Amifi. will be the moſt effectual Pec- 
toral. 15 ec 


* HIS 


ec. e a cr I. 


5 „Tun Part of Medicine. — too) 
nuch neg perhaps en Account of 
the Niſgculty which firſt attends'receivs 
and Vapours into the Lungs; 
but after, the firſt kritation js over, if 
they are properly ſuited to the gᷓtate of 
the Lungs, they ate. no longer 
ſome. I hape ee uſed tl 


firmed Phthiſis cured n by the Uſe 
of them; and gives ſeveral Forms fit for 
correcting Putrefaftion, and cleanfing foul 
' Ulcers but it is to be lamented that he 


conceals one Ingredient, which, he ſays, 
was the Principal Baſis of them. 
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 PazyAnATIONS of Oils, Syrups, ang. 


anodyne Medicines, fo. much recom- 
mended as Pectorals, act chiefly as Palli- 


Humours ſeparated from theſe Glands 
are thin, and acrid, and give a frequent 
Irritation to thoſe naked Parts. The 


Relief. which the former affords, is 10 | 
| ſudden, that their Efficacy cannot be 
imputed to their altering the Humours, 
but only to giving an immediate ſoft 
Defence to theſe Glands, which are moſt 


apt to be abraded in this narrow Paſſage, 
by the F orce with which the HE is exe 
age in Coughing 


- OetaTEs and Anodynes, as they an- 
foe the other Intention, are the more 


re- 


atives, by allaying the Violence of the | 
| Cough, and can only anſwer that Inten- 
tion when the Glands in the ſuperior 
Part of the Frachæa ha ve been abraded 
by frequent Coughing, and deprived of | 
their defending Mucilage ; or when the 


« 
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rendering the 2 b& Cnkble. they 
dude the Foree of the meaſy Irritation 7 
nat only in the ſuperior Pert of the T a- 
ches, but in ite diſtant Ramiics ions, 


mgurs 1 FR to 6 ze quis lem. | 
Proper Conſiſtence. „ 


| Hauen i ne that oily, and ſweet 
Subſtances, in Regard to the original 
Obſtructions, are often prejudicial : In 
bilious, and inflammatory Conſtitutions 
they become rancid; which is evident 
from the remarkable Fetor which they. 
give to the Excrements : | 'In languid Ob- | v 
ſtructions they weaken the. Stomach, | 
and increaſe the Viſcidity of the Hu- - | 
mours; and. in Defluxions, by relaxing | | 
the Glands, they encourage a greater 
Influx of Humours : On which Account, 
they ought to be taken only in ſmall 
1 Quan- 
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e l and gently ſrallowed, as 
what adheres, is only uſeful: Lozenges 
formed of mild Aſtringents," Sugar, and 
ſoft Mucilages, ſlowly ſwallowed, are 
preferable to oily Preparations, as they 
contribute to reſtore the relaxed Ton zof 
the Glands, and give a ſoft, and more 
laſting Defence, to woo the "uy lr. 


ritations. 
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Of an Benne. 

'T HE Cauſes pre-diſpoſing t to my 
1 moptoe, or a Diſcharge of Blood 
by Coughing, are various; but may be 
reduced to whatever gives the Veſſels of 

the Lungs ſuch a Tenderneſi, and the 
Humours ſuch a Force, and Acri mony, 
as muſt, if i increa ſed, diſſolve their Cons 


/ _— 


E 


Tais e generally conſiſts 
in an univerſal Weakneſs of the Solids, 


and that volatile Acrimony, and Diſſolu- 
lion of the Fluids, which has been alrea- 
dy deſcribed, and. is peculizr to fuch 
conſumptive Perſons, 4 


9 


„ en 


Tuts Conſtitution to Lins + is natural, 
and hereditary; ; but is often acquired i in 
Aa 2 _ 


356 Of ah Hamipme. 
others by an intemperate Uſe. of a hot, 


aromatic, faline, or animal Diet ;' or by 
previous Diſorders, Which relax the Veſ- 
ſels, and deprive the Blood of its oily, 
and balſamic Parts, and renders its Salts 
too active, and volatile. OLE e 


AxvATURAL — to an Ha | 


moptoe, may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
Teveral Symptoms, which are peculiar to 
ſuch Conſtitutions, vis. a long Neck, 
narrow Shoulders, Scapulæ prominent 


like Wings, Thorax compreſſed and 


ſmall, a clear, florid Complexion, the 


Cheeks, and Lips being often painted 
with the pureſt red, the Caruncie in the 
Eye, from its intenſe Colour, appearing 


ke Coral, and all the Veſſels ſo fine, 


that they ſeem almoſt tranſparent; ſuch 
Perſons are likewiſe remarkable for a Vi- 


vacity of Mind, and often complain of 


a light Diſtillation, and a a faline Taſte i in 
| the "Mouth. Ne OL OY 
| IN 


C eos: ... . A. 
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Is Conſtiqutipns, a W or 
aw thus pre-difpoſed, whatever 
determines, the Humours to the Lungs = 
with a Force greater than their Refſfance, | 
ky immediately produce an Hemep- 
Theſe Cauſes are various, ſuch as 
a *- faline, aromatic Diet, or Spiritu- 
ous Liquors, violent Exerciſe of the Bo- 
dy, particularly of the Lungs by Cough- 
ing, or Vomiting,” ſtrong Paſſions of the 
Mind; or any uſual ee. or E. 
vacuations prevented, and in gener. 
may be reduced to whatever increaſes the 
Acrimony, Quanti 9, or Try of; 89 
Fluids. . E ß 


4 : 


as coi 3 hes 0 
will inereaſe the Velocity, and Preflgre 
of the Fluids on the Veſſels of the 
Lungs ; but if the Liquids taken be of a 


hot, acrid Nature; or if the Humours | 
retained have that Diſpoſition, their Ve- 1 
bocity will be increaſed proportionally. 
A a 3 Hence 
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Hence all 8 Diſcharges l. fup- 
preſſed, ſuch as the Her orrboids 3 in Men, 
the Catemenia i in Women, or ſharp, habi- 
tual Terters diſappearing, are more parti- 
Wy oh to ORE an TY | oh 


Manes appears the Reafon, why fuck 
who have amputated Limbs, and are of 
2 warm Conſtitution, are more liable to 
an Hœmoptoe; and if of a more relaxed 
Habit, to Catarrhs, and Defluxions ? and 
why it more frequently happens in young 
Perſons, eſpecially, at the Time when 
the Body deſiſts from growing? ? the 
Quantity, and Preſſure of the F luids, 
being then more particularly increaſed, 
by not being expended as before, in giv- 
ing a conſtant Addition to the Veſſels; 
which are thence likewiſe more liable to 
a Rupture from their greater Reſiſtance, 
than when they yielded more to the Im- 
pulſe of the circulating Fluids. 


HzNCg 


Heer likewiſe pal the ks 
vi by an” Hemoptoe” ſeldom happens be- 
fore tlie Age of Eighteen, or after Th ivy 
ty-five v. For before that Time the Im- 

pulſe of the Humours is but weak, 2 Ne 
the Veſlels are pliable, and yielding and 

| afterwards, by, repeated Motions, they 
become compacted, and firm, and thence ö 
more capable of reſiſting the Impulſe « of 
te gran Fluids, | FS 
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e the Veſſels of 1 5 e 
; ohtruBted, and diſtended from any of the 
| Cauſes before · mentioned, whatever 1 in- 
creaſes the Pelecity, Quantity, « or Acrimo- 
ny. of the Fluids, will be apt to produce 
an Hœmoptoe: For the Weakneſs of a 
| Veſſel 48 always i in Proportion to its Bi- . 
Knien, and on that Account, ſuch 
Perſons have always a Pre-diſpofition to 
an de e not Ps from fuch a 
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1 ws Seat & an Hemoptoe 18 e 
8 the pulndnary, or bronchial Arteries, 
and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
different Symptoms which attend it: In 
an Hemoptoe of the pulmonary Arteries, 
the Quantity of Blood expectotatetl is 
large, of a thin Conſiſtence, and a florid 
Colour, without 3 any Senſe of Pain, and - 
the Diſcharge entirely ceaſes for ſome- 
time. In an Hemoptoe of the bronchial 
Arteries, the Quantity of Blood i is bat 
ſmall, but continued 11 a longer Time, 
its Colour more obſcure, its (E 5 fiſtence 
greater, and often mixed with Phlegrn, 

and is generally attended with a Senſe 
of Pain in the Breaſt, 3 


TA r che Scat of an Hemipter may 
be likewiſe * exactly known, the 


: has Manger 


what is howked. op, comes only From. the . 
Palate, | or Veſſels about the Liarynx 
| what i is ſpit out from the Mouth, N 
is vomiſted from the Stomach, 32 is 
diſcharged by a ſmall Cough, 1 3 * 
difficult hawking from the Veſlels i in hs 
ſuperior Parts of the Trachza Arteria; and 
| the deeper the Rupture is in the Veſſels 
of the Lungs, the more profound,” and 
* e e n, tc ee Qtoratic L. 


ee an e un- 
chral Arteries is preceded by a Repletion, 
and Senſe of a greater Weight than uſu⸗ 
al, occaſioned by a Retention of ſome 
habitual ſenguincous Evacuation, ſuch as 
the Hemorrhoids | in Men, and the Cata- 
menia in Women, and; is then leſs dan- 
gerous, and often not ſucceeded with — 
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tire, or 'Difunion' of the Veſſels ; but 
their extreme Orifices which in 4 natural 
State, ſeparated, or exhaled, are then only . 
ſo dilated, as to admit a Diſcharge of this 
plethorie Blood, after the ſame Manner 
as it 1s periodically « evacuated by the ute- 
rine Arteries, | 


** — 


Arx an Fe elle of 
the pulmonary Arteries, lying on the af- 
fected Side is apt to renew the Diſcharge, 
the Veſſels then being more preſſed, and 
irritated. Sometimes the Oppreſſion has 
remarkably increaſed by this Poſture, and 
immediately been relieved by Gs on 
the contrary Side. | 


ih HE Indications of Cure i in an & - 3 


145 


moptoe, are to re- unite the ruptured 
Veſſels, and to correct the Heat, and 
Acrimony of the Humours. 85 


* 


rn che firſt a Bleed- 
1 0 is to be * ufed, and repeated, 
N until 
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until the diſünited Veſſels are Almoſt ca- 
lapſed, their Orifices thence clged, and 
the Motion of the Humours circulating 8 
through them, becomes ſo languid, as to 
be incapable of vg, and 3 
chem again. 


Ir the Veſſcls are alla * in 1 a 
State, they will either re- unite by the 
firſt Intention, or by a very light, ſuper- 
fictal*Suj ppuration; without Which, a 
Wound, though ever fo ſmall, is ſeldom 
healed, and muſt therefore be generally 
attended with fome Degree of a topic In- 
flammation: But by leſſening the Quan- 
tity of the Blood this may be effectually 
reſtrained within its juſt Limits, and any 


farther Suppuration prevented, than 


what is neceſſary to re- unite the Veſſels; 


for the ſucceeding Suppuration will be 
always in Proportion to the Inflamma- 


tion : On which Account, when this 
| Evacuation has been neglected, or not 


ſu- 
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ata on, an Hermoptoe, of 
he pulmonary Arteries, is generally ſuc- 
eded | by. 2. latent Abſeeſs, and a Collec- 
tion o of Matter under, the wounded Part; 
and ſome. ſurpriſing Inſtances have been 
known of large Wounds received in the 
Lungs, attended with a great Effuſion of 
Blood, when the Perſon thus affected, 
| has remained half-dead, and expoſed to 
the cold Air a conſiderable Time, and by 
being thus fortunately neglected, the 
Wound has re- united, and a perfect 
State of Health ſucceeded, which had 
been probably loſt, if he had been re- 
vived by Cordial Medicines, and the 
Motion of his Blood increaſed. 


Mpicrxxs which mildly frengthen 
the F ibres, and render them leſs irrita- 
ble, which are antiſe ptic, and reſtrain 
the Blood' J Motion, ſuch as the Cortex 
Peruvianus, Folia plantagi nis Azetoſelle, 
Flres ! rub. Sap. Rear. rub. 


Semina 


cali; which & ; err t the e Heat, and A- 
crimony of the Humouts, fuck as Folia 
Tufflaginis, Pulmotar. Flores puri recentes 
Betonicæ, Hyperici, Alber, Gum Ara- 
bic. pubv, Hah, fpecies Diatragacanth. fri- 
id. are moſt ene, to ner em Ti 
Venue.” W a 


ng Medicines wy the en 
oy Infuſion, or — beinah das 
other Form they can fo eaſily paſs thro” 
the Veſſels, and communicate hour . 
tues to the Blood. 


e e of Opinion, that 
an Hæmoptoe may be cured by proper, 
Peciſic Medicines, which particularly 
exert their Efficacy on the wounded, 
ot diſtended Veſlels. But i it is very evi- 
dent to any one who underſtands the 
Animal 
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Animal Oecomony, and the Operation of 
Medicines, that ſuch which are found by 
Experience to ba uſeful, cannot act in a to- 
pic, but in an univerſal Manner; and that 
the ſtopping of an Hœmoptoe, is either 
the natural Conſequence of a large Effu- 
ſion of Blood (the Veſſels being thereby 
ſufficiently emptied, and collapſed, and the 
Force of the circulating Fluids from the 
ſame Cauſe rendered more ſlow, and lan- 
guid) or that theſe Effects are produced 
by artificial Evacuations, and ſuch Medi- 
cines which reftrain the Heat, and Mo- 
tion, and correct the Acrimony of the 
 Humours ; for if Medicines, by particu- 
larly exerting their Virtues on the wound- 
ed Part, could ſtop an Hæmoptoe, their 
Operation muſt, either conſiſt in incraſ- 
ſating the Blood to ſuch a Degree as to 
be no longer capable of flowing through 
the opened Orifice, or in giving to this 
ſuch a Degree of Contraction, as may be 
ſafficient to prevent any further Effuſion, 

| g OF 


or by anſwering” both Intentions! But 
if it were in the Power of any Medicines 
to give ſuch a Diſpoſition to the Fluids, 
it muſt thence follow, that the Blood, 
which cannot paſs through the wounded 
Veſſels, muſt be likewiſe incapable of 
circulating through the Extremities of 
the other Arteries, which are only capa+ 
ble of admitting one Globule of Blood to 
| paſs through them, and whoſe Diameter 
is always leſs than that of the opened 
Veſſel, and muſt therefore ſoon produce 
a fatal Peripneumony : If ſuch Medicines 
could anſwer the ſecond Intention, by 
their oſiringent Qualities, they muſt pro- 
duce the ſame Alteration in the Extre- 
mities of the Arteries, before they could 
exert their Virtues on the, wounded Veſ- 
ſels; and thence likewiſe a Peripneumony 
muſt unavoidably follow: So that Medi- 
cines, in this Caſe, can only prove uſe- 
ful as they produce the Changes before- 
mentioned, unleſs ſuch Perſons have an 
Art 


Some bete bbpl alen into ils Er- 
ror, from obſerving, that the Diſch arge 
of Blood generally ceaſes ſoon after the 
Uſe of their Medicines; but this, as I 
before took Notice of, is the natural 
Conſequence of a large Effuſion of Blood: 
On which Account, very few Inſtances 
are ſeen of ſuch who die of an Hæmop- 
toe, £, except in acute ane, 


Nu ITUTR doth Pay other a of 
Medicines, which, from a miſtaken No- 
tion of their Manner of acting, are cal- 
led Balſamics, prove ſerviceable as ſueh; 
for the true Operation of Balſamics, in 
the Cure of external Wounds, conſiſts in 
affording a kind, ſoft Medium between 
the Air, and the Exhalations arifing from 
the Wound ; which by that Means be- 
ing * a w_— Fever is excited, 

which 


309 
whiel changes the maid, Hur 
mours into a laudable Pus. This is the 
Baſis which ſuſtains, and connects the 
new, tender, ſucceeding Fibres; and 
other Belſams act only in Imitation of 
this natural one, and are therefore the 
more valuable, the nearer they approach 


to this. 3 bY 


To make the Operation « of external ar- 
tificial Balſams effectual, the Wound ought 
to be but lightly covered with them, 
and the acrid, and ſuperfluous Pus to be 
very gently deterged, or elſe the new ten- 
der Fibres will be thereby deſtroyed. In- 
ternal Balſamics cannot be ſyppoſed to 
exert their Influence after this particular 
Manner; but as ſome of the former Claſs 
render the Fibres leſs apt to be irritated; 


| theſe by ſheathing the Acrimony of the 


Humours leſſen the Irritation, by which 
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Means the Veſſels about the wounded | 
Part become more free, and pliable, and 


LEY 
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with greater Eaſe emit the new Veſſels, FP” 
which re-unite the Wound. 


HENCE it appears, that ſuch Medi- 
cines ought to be eaſily penetrating, and 
mild; for if they are too viſcid, they pro- 
mote new Obſtructions in the wounded 
Veſſels; if not mild, and ſoft, they ex- 
cite, inſtead of allaying, a greater Heat: 
On this Account, hot, active Balſamics, 
ſuch as Balſam. ſulpb. aniſat. Peruv. e Me- 
cha, &c. are pernicious in this Stage of a 
Conſumption, though uſeful when the 
Lungs are obſtructed, or loaded with 
cold, viſcid, or indigeſted, purulent Hu- 
mours, where they attenuate, and pro- 
mote a Diſcharge by Expecloration, and 
Urine. 


Svcn a Management of the Non-na- 
| turals, is to be directed as is moſt agree- 
able to theſe Intentions. The Body muſt 
be kept as much as poſſible i in the moſt 

con- 


cas State of Reſt, even been 
is improper, while the- Wound is freſh, 
as the Lungs are particularly agitated by 
that muſcular Motion. 


A MIL Diet, carefully directed, 
is preferable in this Caſe to any other, 
as it is of a cooling, ſoft, nouriſhing 
Nature, requires little Digeſtion, hav- 
ing been already prepared in the Sto- 
mach, and Bowels, and paſſed through 
the Lungs of the Animal from which it 
is taken, and conſiſts partly of its natural 
Humours, and the concocted Juices of 
Graſs, and other opening Herbs; by 
which Means it not only anſwers in eve- 
ry Reſpect the Intention required, as it 
is balſamic, and reſtrains too quick a Cir- 
_ culation, but ſeems ſpecifically to correct 
that Acrimony ſo peculiar to thoſe con- 
ſumptive Fluids; which appears to be of 
an urinary, ' ſaline Nature, ſach as pro- 
ceeds from a Mixture of Salt- Ammoniac : | 
This is confirmed by the Taſte, the florid 

Bb2 *Co- 
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Colour, a acrid Diſſolution 1 ſuch 
Fluids, which this Salt, and the marine 
Salt, by being mixed with the Blood can 
alone produce; and it is evident, from 
ſeveral Experiments, that ſuch an Acri- 
mony is moſt effectually corrected by 
Juices which are of an acceſent N ature, 
tempered with ſomewhat oleaginous. 


Tux Nature of Milk will greatly de- 
pend on the Diet, Strength, and Conſti- 
tution of the Animal from which it of 
taken. The Milk of Animals living 
nearly on the ſame Diet, will be more 
thin, and light, in Proportion to the 
Strength of their digeſtive Powers, and 
leſs apt to curdle, or ſeparate into its 
.component Parts, than when they are 
more weakly united: On which Account, 
Mare's and Aſs's Milk have been always 
preferred to Cow's Milk; and Galen very 
improperly directs boiling it to evaporate 
its watry Parts, and make it more nou- 
DS 4% riſhing, 
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ciſhing, as it really becomes leſs ſo by 
the Loſs of its finer, and -moſt uſeful 
Parts, and is leſs nouriſhing than when 
taken warm from the Animal without 
any Preparation: Aſſes Milk is apt to 
be more opening than Cow's Milk, as the 
Fibres of the former are ſtronger, and 
the ſaline, and oily Parts of the Milk a 
more active, and attenuated: On which 
Account, Hippocrates very often directed 
it in large Quantities, as a Purgative, 
ſometimes mixed with Honey, and in a 
Manner very different from that in which 
he recommends it as a Diet, or an al- 
terative Medicine. Milk taken from the 
Breaſt of a Woman, is eſteemed more 
natural, and nouriſhing, than any other; 
but it is not only neceſſary, that ſhe 
- ſhould be of a good Conſtitution, and 
live on a proper Diet, but that the Paſ- 
ſions of the Mind ſhould be juſtly regu- 
lated; all which Circumſtances are more 
apt to be deficient i in the zational, than 
the brute Creation. 
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Ir frequently happens, that though a 
Milk Diet has agreed very well with the 
Stomach, and Bowels for ſome Time, 
yet in its Courſe they are affected by it; 
in ſuch Caſes it is right to omit the Uſe of 
it for a Day or two, and to take a mode- 
rate Doſe of Rhubarb, or of the Magnefia 
alba. The Whites of new-laid Eggs are 
light, and leſs apt to ſtimulate, than any 
other Diet ; therefore may make in this 
Caſe a very uſeful Part of Diet. Hippo- 
crates * recommends them, as being very 
cooling; but was unacquainted with 2 
alimentary Strength. | 


By this Method timely uſed, care- 
fully purſued, and ſuited to the Strength 
of the Conſtitution, the Conſequences of 
an Hemoptoe may be ſafely prevented. 
Hippocrates ꝓ gives a favourable Prognoſ- 
tic of an Hœmoptoe, when properly 
treated in the Beginning ; but if Bleeding 


De Morb. L. I. S. 5. + De Int. Afr, 
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be neglected until (as he juſtly obſerves) 
the Veſſels are relaxed, and widened by a 
large Diſcharge, and a pu rulent Collection 
is formed, it proves generally fatal. Any 
Error committed either in Medicine, or 
Diet, is particularly dangerous in the firſt 
Stage of this Diſtemper; for whatever 
is mixed with the Blood, or taken for 
N ouriſhment, as it receives its chief Al- 
teration from the Lungs, and arrives : 
there almoſt unchanged, ought to be ſuch 
as wants ſcarce any other Preparation 
from them ; and if it contains the leaſt 
Acrimony, or Viſcidity. by either irritat- 
ing, or obſtrufing, will be apt to renew 

the Hemoptoe, and increaſe the Collection 
of purulent Matter. 


| Warn this Regimen has been conti- 
nued for the Space of two Months, or 
until all Remains of a Cough, and other 
Symptoms diſappear, . gentle Exerciſe, 
and particularly Riding in an open, dry 
Air, may be ſafely uſed, when the Sto- 

54 mach 
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mach is moſt empty, in the Morning, 

and Afternoon ; . greater Latitude in 
Diet is to be admitted by careful De- 
grees, always avoiding whatever may 
give too great an Acrimony, or Velocity 
to the Fluids. It will be likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary every fix Months, at the vernal, 
and autumnal Equinox, to bleed, and 
to take ſome lenient Purgative; for at 
ſuch Times the Preſſure of the Air be- 

ing more diminiſhed, the Humours are 
more apt to diſtend the Veſſels of the 
Lungs, and to bring on an Hæmoptoe. 


Ax Hœmoptoe of the bronchial Arte- 
ries is not ſo dangerous as of the pulmo- 
| nary Arteries, and is more eaſily cured 
by milder Evacuations, and the Uſe of a 
cooling, ſoft Regimen, 5 


Wurx an Hœmoptoe proceeds from 
preceding Obſtructions, the ſame Regi- 
men is to be uſed, particular Regard being 
had to the original Cauſe of the Obſtruc- 
tions, SECT, 
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HEN either from a Neglect of a 
proper Regimen, or from the 
eee of of the Cauſes, a difficult Re- 
ſpiration ſucceeds Oꝶructions in the 
Lungs, or an Hæmoptoe of the pulmona- 
ry Arteries, attended with a dry, labori- 
ous Cough, particularly after eating, or 
Motion, a hectic Fever, periodically in- 
creaſing towards the Evening, with a 
great Anxiety, Night-Sweats, eſpecially 
about the Neck, and Breaſt, great Thirſt, 
and an Oppreſſion which preyents lying 
on any but the affected Side; "then theſe 
Symptoms plainly diſcover that a latent 
Aſceſ is formed in the Lungs, either 
from a Suppuration of the obffrufeq, or 
e Veſſels: In this laſt Caſe, an 


- Eſcbar 


Eſcbar grows over the Wound, and the 
purulent Matter retained under it, gra- 
dually extends its Limits. In the Pro- 
greſs of this Diſtemper, the Symptoms 
grow more violent, the Body gradually 
waſtes, and the Feet at length ſwell, all 
the Humours degenerate into a purulent 
State, the Eyes become hollow, the Noſe 
ſharp, . the Temples collapſed, the Sca- 
pulz prominent like Wings, red Puſtules 
frequently appearing in ſeveral Parts of 
the Body: Theſe Symptoms are ſucceed- 
ed with an increaſing Weakneſs, and ge- 
nerally a fatal Diarrbea. « 


Ax Abſceſs in the Lungs terminates 
variouſly “; ſometimes it continues la- 
tent, producing a gradual Decay; ſome- 
times + it breaks into the Cavity of 
the Thorax, or Mediaſtinum, producing 


6 


* Bonet Anatom. Practic. T. I. Lib. 2. Sect. 7. Ob/. 38. 
O5ꝰ⁰/ 74. Tulpii. Lib. 2. Ob). 10. + Bonet Anatom. 
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an Empyema ; ſometimes its Diſcharge 
is ſudden, and violent into the Tracbæa, 
and attended with an immediate Suffoca- 
tion; but moſt frequently the Eruption 
is more moderate, and then becomes an 
open Ulcer, diſcharging by a Cough puru- 
lent Matter, whoſe Colour, and other 
Qualities are altered, according to the 
Nature, and Duration of the Abſceſs; 
ſometimes ſweet, or fetid, its Conſiſtence 
thin, and ichorous, or concocted; its 
Colour white, lateritious, yellow, livid, 
duſty, or variouſly tinged. The Symp- 
toms 1n the Progrefs of this Diſtemper, 
are in every Reſpect the ſame as before- 
deſcribed, except that the Oppreſſion, 
and Difficulty of Breathing, are not fo 
violent; neither is the hectic Fever ſo 
intenſe, and conſtant; the Lungs being 
often relieved from great Part of the pu- 
rulent Matter by Expectoration, which 


* Tulpii, Lib. II. O 10. Bonet Anatom. Prackic. 7. 
J. Lib. 2. S. 2, Ob. 11. 
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in a latent Abſceſs had no other Way of 
being diſcharged out of the Body, but by 
being firſt a and mixed with the 
Blood. 


Ax external Wound, a Perepneumony, 


or a Pleurify not reſolved, but ending in 
a Suppuration, may likewiſe produce 


ſuch an Abſceſs ; for in the laſt Caſe, the 


Lungs generally adhering to the inflamed 
Part of the Pleura, will be at length af. 
fected in the ſame Manner. 


Ga ant formed in a are 


attended with different Symptoms, and a 


different Progreſs, according to the Cauſes, 
Seat, and Duration gin the collected Matter, 
 ABsSCessEs formed from an Hemoptoe 
of the pulmonary Arteries, generally ter- 
minate ſooner into an Opening into the 


Trachza, than ſuch as have ſucceed- 


ed Obſtructions, the Part where the E, 
bye? 4 char 
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Neider formed from an Hedkiop: 
toe of the bronchial Arteries, are more 
quickly fucceeded by a purulent Expec- 
toration, than ſuch which proceed from 
previous OhMHructions; ; "which by more 
flow Degrees, diſtend, and erode the 
Veſſels, and generally diſcharge purulent 
Matter, mixed with Phlegm ; but in 
ſome Time their Progreſs becomes more 
rapid, as the pulmonary Veſſels, by be- 
ing comprefled, and eroded, muſt be af- 
fected in the ſame Manner. * 


Abscrssrs ſucceeding acute * 
mations in the Lungs, are more quick in 
their Progreſs, attended with more Pain, 
and a greater Degree of Fever, than ſuch 
as proceed from more languid Obſtruc- 
tions; and when theſe are chiefly ſeated 
in the glandular Parts gradually colarged, 


and 
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and diſtended; they ſometimes form incifl- 


ed Alſceſſes, which often ſhew but obſcure 
Symptoms before they ripen, break, and 
are diſcharged. Abſceſſes of this Kind 
may be juſtly termed the Vomica Pulmo- 
num, variouſly deſcribed by different Au- 
thors, but without any particular Cha- 
racter to diſtinguiſh them by that Name, 
and ſeem to be of the ſame Nature with 
the ſuppurated Tubercle of Hippocrates. 


THAT Side in which the Abſceſs is 
formed is more warm, and has a greater 


Senſe of Weight than the other. Ly- 


ing on the contrary Side, often produces 


almoſt a Suffocation, the Cough, and 
Oppreſſion being thereby increaſed ; but 
by lying on the affected Side, the Sleep 
15 more undiſturbed, the Pus better con- 
cocted, and more eaſily expectorated. 


Wnoxvxn reflects on the Nature of 
this purulent Matter, whoſe Acrimony 


Per _ 
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perpetually increaſes, the great Quantity 


of Blood, and the F orce with which it 


paſſes through the Lungs, the ſurpriſing 
Tenderneſs of their Fabric, all conduc- 
ing to their eaſy Deſtruction; and that 
the moſt material Functions of Life de- 


pend on their Welfare, may evidently. 
account for all the various Appearances, 
and Symptoms of this Diſtemper: Among 
which, none is more conſtant, and of 


more Conſequence, than the hecłic, or 


habitual Fever, which attends phthiſical 


Perſons, from the Quantity of purulent 
Matter which is abſorbed, and received 


into the Blood; for when any Body, fo- 


reign, or acrimonious, is mixed with the 


Humours, a Fever is thence excited, by 


which it will either, be afimilated, or ex- 


felled. Sweats are generally the critical 
Diſcharge, which Nature attempts in 
putrid Fevers, and will in phthiſical Per- 
ſons be moſt profuſe at Night, being then 


particularly determined there, by the 


Warmth 


F r 
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Warmth of the Bed, the Laxity of the 
Pores, and the great Diſſolution, and 
imperfect Mixture of their Humours ; p 
the Lungs being then incapable of giving 
them a proper Conſiſtence. The peri- 
odical Increaſe of it is moſt remarkable 
in the Evening, at which Time the firſt 
Digeſtion of the Food, taken for Dinner, 
being finiſhed, the crude, viſcid Chyle 
which enters the Blood, and ſoon arrives 
to the Lungs, is then particularly apt to 
obſtruct, and inflamt the Extremities of 
the Veſſels, which open int#the Abſceſs, 
or Ulcer ; whence a Fever being excited, 
the obſtructed Parts are either reſolved, 
or with the Humours ſtagnating in the 
Cavity, reduced to Pus, which is the 
natural Balſam that ean only conne& the 
new ſucceeding Fibres; and as Hippo- 
crates * obſerves, cannot be formed with- 
out a Fever. 
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By 


1 i BY 
immediate, Suffocation from theſe new 
Obſtructions is in ſome. Meaſure prevent- * 
ed, the Pus in the Cavity is concocted, 
and thi Humours depurated by critical 
Sweats, diſcharging the purulent Matter 
abſorbed, and mixed with the Blood, 
and then the Fever c ceaſes ; F but whenever | 
there is a ſufficient fre h Collection, or | 
new Obſtructions are formed, it returns | 
again, and gives the ſame Affiſtance 1 
before. Thus, by this unavailing At- 
tempt of Nature, the Patient is ſucceſ- 
fively oppreſſed, and relieved, and gra- 
dually waſtes away. Hence at length 
the Legi, and Hands begin to ſwell, the 
Force of Circulation being more languid, 
and not ſufficient to propel the Humours 
with ſufficient Forck through the Veſſels, 
which are at the greateſt Diſtance from 
the Heart. The 7. birſt, Loſs of Appetite, : 
Falling of the Hair, red Puſtules, and all 
the other Symptoms may be eaſily de- 
CO Co duced 
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putrid Diſpoſition of the Hithours; which 


at length degenerating into a pura 
State, and not having a ſuffteient Foree 


given to detertrine them to the Surfüce 
of the Body, are conveyed through the 
Miſetiteric, and tæliac Veſſels, obſtruct, 
and frequently exulcerate thetn, become 
more fetid, and acrid, and thence irri- 
tate, and determine the Courſe of the 
remaining circulating Humours chieffy to 
theſe Parts; by which Means Expectora- 
tion is bon 'fupprefſed, and a fatal Di- 
ine cloſes the yon 5 


Tuer Phthiliowhich'ls * au 
Prebeded by an "Fete, is 4s generilh 
fatal; ſuch Conſtitu tons can only be 
preſetved by ſuch a Regimen, as may 
prevent an Hœmoptoe, or its Proꝑreſs 
to a Suppuration; whereas a Phthi- 
ſis, which ſucceeds an *Hermoptoe, 
from a ſudden, violent Motien given 

to 
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tothe Blood, or from an extergal Wound, 
where the Fluids, and Selig. are > well 
an is more W cured. fro ob 2 


Tuer Phubik js ; particularly 8 
rous, which ſucceeds a Suppreſſion of the 
Meyfrus 3 in Women, and cannot by any 
Means be relieved, until that natural | 
Diſcharge is reſtored ; neither can the 
Progreſs of a Phthiſis, from a Suppreſ- 
ſion of the Hemorrhoids, be ſafely pre- 
vented, but by reſtoring that natural 
| Evacuation, or Ka an wear of re | 


Tauar Phchias which phate rag — 
is pee if che Ablcels 8 
and freely diſcharges by Expectoration 


Puulent Matter, af + white Colour, 
well - digeſted, of an equal Confiſtence, 


and tee from Rutrefaction, if the Fever. 
and Difficulty in Breathing gradyally 
C Ee abate, | 
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1 wha if the Diſcharges of the Body are 
natural, and regular; ; but if the Fever 
ſtill continues, or returns ' periodically i in 
a violent Manner, if the Appetite lan- 
guiſhes, and the Thirſt increaſes, if the 
Matter expectorated be of a pale, aſh 
Colour, or of a green, or livid Colour, 


diſſolved, and not concocted, the Caſe 
is then moſt deſperate. | 


_ Taar Phthiſts which is attended 
with a Diſtention, or Hardneſs of the 
Hypochonaria, is particularly dan gerous, 
as they ſhew a Defect in the chylopoietic 
Organs, and an Inaptitude to repair the 
great Decays, which are the ' conſtant 
| Effects of this Diſtemper. 


Wurn an Abſceſs i is formed, the In- 
dication is to ripen it, and to determine 


the Rupture of it into the T; rachza Ar- 
teria.” e c 


UNLESS 
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 Unz.pss the Abſceſs is duly ripened, 
the Aperture will be but ſmall, and i in- 
capable of diſcharging freely the puru- 
lent Matter. It will then unavoidably de- 
generate into a fitulous Ulcer ; and unleſs 
the Rupture is determined externally, it 
will form an Empyema. = 


* 1 Abſceſs will oe quickly, and en 
fily be maturated, by a ſoft, relaxing Diet, 
and by macerating theſe Parts with the 
Vapour of emollient Herbs, and after- 
wards irritating them with active, ſtimu- 
lating Vapours, or by giving a gentle 
Vomit of Oxymel Scilliticum, and Ol. A- 
mydal. dulce. by which Means it will pro- 
bably break externally into thoſe Parts 
whoſe Refiflance has been weakened, 
and which have been irritated to a Diſ- 
_ | 


Wuzn an pip is 3 the Indi- 
cations are to cleanſe, and bea! pL 
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1 No Ulcer can pofibly be healed, un- 
leſs it is capable of diſcharging freth, 
and regularly the ſuperfluous purulent 
Matter; which otherwiſe, by Ragnating; 
and acquiring a greater Degree of Acti- 
mony, will erode, and form fifulotts Si- 
nuſſes; and the moſt powerful, expecto. 
rating Medicines will not avail, where 
the Seat of the Ulcer, and Nature of the 
Aperture, muſt always prevent it from 
being regularly cleanſed, and diſchargel. 
This is one of the principal Difficulties 
which attends an Ulcer in the Langs. 


Wnͥ EN an Ulcer i is foamed — 
ad opened, the Cough is the Inſtrument 
which Nature always makes Uſe: of to 
cleanſe it, and to diſcharge the ſuperfluous 
purulent Matter, and is to be encou- 
raged, or moderated by ſuch Medicines 
as are ſuited to the Conſiſtence of it. 


Troven an Ulcer in the Lungs is ſuf- 
ficiently opened, and the Cough juſtly 
equal 
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equal to the Quantity to be diſcharged, 
yet it can never be healed while the Fluids 
in general are vitiated, and depraved, 
and the Humours ſeparated into the ul- 
cerated Cavity are incapable of forming 
lagdable Pus, which can only properly 
Alain, and unite the new F ibres; and 
when depraved, will erode. them, and 
enlarge the Limits of the Ulcer; : and | 
hence ariſes another great ann 
an attend an. Ulcer in the Lungs. 


1 


Wuzn al theſe POP” Wh, are b 
vourable, another Difficulty which often 
prevents the healing of an Ulcer in the 
Lungs, is the Want of ſufficient Ref, in 
an Organ ſucceſſiyely enlarged, and con- 
tracted by Reſpiration; but this is often 
prevented by an Adbefion of the Parts af- 
fected to the Pleura; and I am well con- 
vinced, that Ulcers in the Lungs, ex- 
cept ſome ſmall ones in the bronchial 
Glands, are never cured by internal Me- 

Ce 4 dicines, 
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Tue moſt Sire, cleanſing, or expette- 
rating Medicines are chiefly uſeful in 
the Beginni ng, to diſcharge entirely the 
collected Matter, which firſt formed the 
Abſceſs, and which by long Stagnation, 
_ Uſually has acquired a conſiderable De- 
gree of Acrimony, and Putrefaction; af- 
terwards others of a milder Nature, and 
ſuch as are only ſufficient -to diſcharge 
the ſuperfluous, acrid, purulent Matter, 
which is dayly formed, and collected: 
On which Account, the Intentions of 
cleanſing, and healing, are then to be i in- 
7 parably purſued; for if the former are 
too active, and irritating, they will not 
only enlarge the Ulcer, but prevent the 
purulent Matter from acquirin 8 that Con- 
Iſtence, which is neceſſary to a Re- 
union of new Fibres. 
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\ Sed awzng Vapours, and Pr, 
| Squills, either in ſuch repeated 
| Quantities as to promote Expectoration. 
or as an Emetic, are the moſt powerful 
of this Claſs ; but are ſeldom. neceſſary 

when the Ulcer is ſucffiiently opened: 
Preparations. of the Gums, Ammoniacum, 


Galbanum, Opoponax, Aſa Fætida, and the 
native Balſams, are more mildly deterfive, 


and may be made more effectual by De- 
coctions, or Infuſions of Plants of the 
fame Claſs, among which, the following 


deſerve a principal Place, Fol. Ve eronice,. 


mar. Hyſſopi, Marrubii, Vi irge Aureæ, 
8 corbii, ſcabinſæ, Pulegii, V. aleriancæ borten- 
, Flores Centauri min. Radices Eryngii, k 
Fenicul, Petroſelini, with Preparations 
of Honey. 


Warn the 1 1 laudable, and the 
Expectoration free and regular; the In- 


tention of Healing is to be purſued by the 


Uſe of ba ſamic Medicines, whoſe Ope- 


3 | ration. 
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Fibres, and in correcting the Acrimon 
of the Humours, and guarding. them. 
from Putrefacton: Such therefore ought 
to be light, and aeriens, and more apt. 
to prevent, than to form new Qbftrudtions 
about the ulcerated Parts, which being 
afterwards inflamed, and ſuppurated, muſt 
* the Limits of the Ulcer. 


AMonG this Claſs the following vul- 
nerary Plants deſerve a principal Regard, 
Fol. Tagſilaginis, Capil. Venerts, Agrimoniæ 
Betonice, Flores pur. recentes Betoni ca, 
Verbaſci, Hyperici, Althez, Radices Gh- — 
cyrrhize, &c. Theſe are beſt given in 
Infufion, ſweetened with Honey, becauſe 
in no other Form they can ſo eafily paſs 


through the Veſſels, and communicate 
their Virtues to the Blood. 


” Taz Effects of theſe, may at the ſame 
Time be promoted by Preparations of 


8 prong ** 250 a 


the Extract of the Cortex perm 


may be uſefully added, when'the Quan 


tity of Pus collected, and N * 
been 1 m | 


| DonnG this coats, the fequeit vs 


of anodyne Medicines, ſuch as Syrupus 
Papaveris alb. or Pil. de Sgrace, are of 
the greateſt Service, taken going to Reſt, 
at an early Hour. How far Sleep con- 


tributes to the general Nouriſhment of 


the Body, gives Strength to the Solids, 


and preſerves a due Texture in the Fluids, 
has been already ſhewn. But in this 
Stage of this Diſorder, it is farther ne- 
ceflary to allay the uneaſy Irritations 
which excite the Cough, and to give 

Reſt to the weak, and wearied Lungs ; 


without which the purulent Matter can- 


not «cquire that balſamic Conſiſtence, 
which 


nativa, and Baſfoines e Meebd j10 wh 


Of av Alles, 


which. is ſo neceſſary, to the Benn of 
the Veſſels; for by theſe Means, what 
18- expectorated next Morning, will bea 
come mild, and digeſted, which other- 
wiſe would be more thin, and acrid. 


4 


Tuksz are the general Rules which 
ſeem to be beſt ſuited to the Intentions 
of cleanſing, and healing Ulcers in the 
Lungs, when from their Circumſtances, 
and Situation they will admit of a Cure 
by internal Medicines ; which, however, 
are to be often varied, according to the 
Conſtitution, and different Cauſes which 
originally produced this Diſtemper ; for 
uylnerary Medicines only deſerve that 
Name, when they correct that prevailing 
Acrimony, or Viſcidity in the. Fluids, 
which is peculiar to ſuch Conſtitutions. 
Thus Lime-Water may be the beſt vul- 
nerary in Ulcers originally owing to Ca- 
tarrbs, eſpecially in a ſcropbulous Habit of 
Body, and more warm Peftorals are then 
neceſſary 


: * „ 1 . * 
8 e 
Ulcer"in"the 1 


neceſſary to promote 4 due Erpecterl- 
tion; while the mildeſt attenuating, and | 
ſofteſt Medicines, | ſuch as have been vs 4 
recommended, are molt | proper for that | 
State of the F luids, and of the purulent 
Matter which attends Ulcers owing to an 
7 FINS; or A eaters” acute 1 of i. 


"Tas Nouriſhment which is abet 
N in this Stage of a Phthiſis, "ought 
to be light, cooling, and oppoſite to Pu- : 
trefattion : : On which Account, Prepa- | ” 
rations of the vegerable, are preferable 1 
to thoſe of the animal Kind ; which more | 
eaſily acquire this Diſpoſition when re- 
ceived into conſumptive Bodies, where 
the Heat is often very intenſe, the Hu- 
mours inclined to Putrefaction, and ſome 
of them actually putrid; for the purulent 
Matter expectorated, is generally of that 
Nature, or when thrown on hot Coals, 
quickly becomes ſo; whatever therefore 
Increaſes the Heat, will increaſe the Pu- 
trefaction. A 
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A MIIX Diet taken in the fame dan 
ner in which it has been recommended 
in an Hœmoptoe, anſwers the chief di- 

etical Intentions, required i in this Stage 
of a Phthiſis; being of an aceſcent Na- 
ture, eaſily aflimilated, and moſt fit to 
repair the Decays of conſumptive Bodie bs, 
and to recruit their exhauſted 8 pirits ; 
for no Parts are more plentifully ſupplied 

with Nerves than the Breaſt; and as they 
are not expended on muſcular Motion, 
are moſt probably diſtributed there 
to impregnate the Milk ſeparated, and 
lodged i in thejr Tubes, with a large Pro- 
portion of animal Spirits: On which 
Account, it more efteQually anſwers 
theſe Purpoſes, when taken in its natural 
Warmth, immediately from the Animal; 

for by long Standing, or any artificial 
Heat given to it, the finer, and more 


ſubtle Parts evaporate. 
Bara well-baked, and particulatly 


; Biſcuit, ſome of the vegetabl e Grains, 


Fruits, 


ing or king «fford'a ary grate | | 


\ 
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purulent Marter Will never * wel 2 
large * 2 ; 3243 to diſagree 0 | 
ſmall "Quantity of Brandy i is added! 40 it, 
or when diluted with a fourth bart 1 
Lime Water. . | 
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are the general Rules uf f Diet 


require to be varied e to pari- 
cular Circumſtances; for that Diet which 


is 
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is diſagreeable to the Patient, though di- 
rected from right Principles, will neyer 
give Strength, or repair conſumptive Bo- 


dies; whenever therefore the conſtant 


Uſe of Milk, or of vege table Prepara- 


tions becomes diſagreeable, the. lighter 


animal Foods muſt be allowed, if more 


agreeable to the Appetite, with Wine in 


a very moderate Quantity; which, as an 


Antiſeptic, will correct the animal Food, 


the putrid Diſpoſition in the Fluids, 


and ſtrengthen the Digeſtions: On which 
Account, Hippacrates generally directs it 


more freely in this Stage of a Phthiſis; 


but the Degree of Fever, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, will beſt determine the 
Quantity, which if not carefully attended 
to, may inflame, and enlarge the Ulcer ; 
and the great Difficulty in direCting a 
proper Diet in theſe Caſes, ariſes from 
the oppoſite Indications, to which it muſt 
in ſome Meaſure be ſuited ; for as the 
Lungs are the e Organ of the 

ſecond 


t. er Action is "defiant; 9 Hus 
mours become more diſokved, and eaſily 
flow away by profuſe waſting Sweats, ei- 
pecially when large Quantities of Liquids 
are taken; which. may in a great Meas 
ſure be prevented by a more ſolid Food; 
and Wine; but a Diſpoſition in the Veſ- 
fels oy he: aro Parts to em 


to Reſt; for being cats — ed by 5 
che Remains of former Seas, en by 1 
and a N N raiſed. En the Heat of 
the Body, . compoſe a moiſt, . putrid At- 
moſphere, which greatly contributes 
to their Uneaſineſs, and to the NCreale _ 
of the nocturnal e Ee 3h 


Dd Ex- 
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Exxkcisx f in afree, dry Ale, «ſpecially 
Riding, greatly contributes to make this 
Regimen more effectual: It promotes A 


more eaſy Expectoration, and by giving 


a more denſe, and united Conſiſtence to 
the Blood, prevents in a WNT: Meaſure 


* * * f > n # + 
i 


tho ignores vo „ 
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in ah Lungs incutable, while others run- 


ning into a-contrary Error, and depends 
ing on the Virtues of particular Medi- 


cines, ſeem not ſufficiently ſenflble of 


the Danger which attends it. The Rules 


which have been here given, point out 


ſome Difficulties which are inſuperable; 


and ſeem moſt proper to obviate che Dif- 


ficulties attending ſuch which are more 
favourable; and I know many Inftances 
of Perſons (ſome now living) who have 
been cured by a careful Purſuit of them ; 
of which I ſhall-give a few Inſtances. 


M A 
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A Lor was | ini in the: Morn- 
wi with a Pain in the right Side, She 
was immediately blooded : I viſited her 
in a few Hours afterwards; her Pulſe was 
Cough frequent, but moderate, what-ſhe 
expectorated appeared to be purulent, 
and of a /ateritious Colour: On enquiring, 
1 found that ſhe had often 'complained 
of a Pain in that Side; which was attend- 
ed ſometimes with a light Cough : A- 
bout two Months afterwards the Pain be- 
came more uneaſy, and conſtant, but ne- 
ver confined her; and from that Time 
until this Day, ſhe had been more free 
more free, and copious, and in a few 
Hours ſhe diſcharged about twelve Ounces 
of that Sort of purulent Matter, and a- 
bout the ſame Quantity every twenty- 
four Hours, for the ſeven or eight ſuc- 

ceeding Days, but with a more mode- 
rate, and leſs frequent Cough. This 
” MS 2 Ex- 
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Expedoration. e regular, f but 
gradually became more White, digeſted, 
and leſs in Quantity. She was free from 
any great Degree of Fever, and chat in- 
termitting : She ſlept well by the Uſe 
of Anodynes ; and by purſuing a cleanſ- 
ing, and healing Regimen of Diet, and 
Medicines, in about fix Weeks Time the | 
was perfectly well, went into the Coun- 
try, drank Milk Morning and Evening, 
and acquired Fleſh, and Strength. In 
about a Month afterwards, the Pain in 
the Side, and the ſame Diſcharge re- 
turned; ſhe came in a Wheel-Carriage 
to Town; the Diſcharge was more plen- 
tiful than before, and continued ſo for 
a Fortnight ; then gradually leſſened 
in the ſame Manner as formerly : She 
never had any Return, and was entirely 
free from a Cough, except on taking 
Cold. This Lady was afterwards much 
afflicted with the Gout, and Rheuma- 
tiſm. The Loſs of her Limbs confined 
| - "np 
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her to her Bed for the two laſt vent of 


her Life. 1 viſited her 1 in the Year 1740, | 


and ſhe died in 1756. It is not Far 
ble but that the Gout, and Rheumatiſt 


tho it made her Life miſerable, etal 
the Return of this I Diſorder. 4k 


A younc Genen in the Army, be» 
came hectic after a Pleuriſy, and Was 
much reduced: He was brought from 
Kinſale to Cork in a Litter; "he next 
Nizht an Abſceſs that was formed broke, 
and he diſcharged by Coughing i in twen- 
_ ty-four Hours about fourteen Ounces of 
purulent Matter, the Diſcharge | canti- 
nued very copious for ſeveral Days; * he 
flept well by the Uk of Anodynes ; the | 
Cou gh was moderate, and the Expecto- 

ration free, and gradually, but flowly di- 
miniſhed. I adviſed him to return to 
his native Air at 1 where his 
Father lived, and recommended him to 
the Care of Dr. Meade; and if the Diſ- 
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order continued obſtinate, propoſed open 


ing the Side. He was detained for three 
Weeks by contrary Winds, in which 
Time he daily recovered Strength ; and 
by the Time he came to Richmond, his 
Cough, and Diſcharge had almoſt left 
him: He conſulted the Doctor, who 


gave me an Account, that he was ſur- 


prized to ſee a Caſe that had been at- 
tended with ſuch Symptoms, end in ſa 
favourable a Manner; and that he had 
no Occaſion to order any Thing but a 
common pecłoral Linctus, and to continue 
his Milk Diet; that had the Diſorder 
proved obſtinate, he thought that the 


Operation propoſed, was the probable 


Means of curing him. I viſited this 
Gentleman in the Year 1732, and was 
agreeably ſurpriſed to meet him in Dub- 


lin in 1749. He told me, that he had 


continued ſince well; but that he was 
ſometimes aſthmatic on a Change of 
Weather or on taking Cold, up 


Ir 


RO Wh 
I is 1 as that. in each 
of theſe Caſes, the Expectoration was. 
free, and copious in the Beginning, con-, 
tinued ſo, and gradually leſſened; 5 and 
that the Aperture from the Abſceſs was 
therefore large. Hippocrates *, with his | 
uſual Sagacity, - mentions, all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances as neceſlary to a Recovery: 
F the Tuberck in the Lungs ripens well, 
breaks upwards, and diſcharges entirely the | 
purulent Matter; and if the Cavity ( 
in which it «pas contained, contracts, and 
conſolidates, then Health fucceeds. 


Wurm an Ulcer in the Lungs, from 
its Situation, and ſmall Aperture, can- 
not be cleanſed, the Symptoms increaſe, 
and elude the Force of internal Medi- 
cines; inſtead of amuſing the Patient 
with deluſive Hopes, and the repeated 
Uſe of palliative Medicines, or denoun- 
cing certain Death, it would be of the 
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greateſt ſe, if a Method could be pro · 
poſed, which though dubious, and ſome+ 
what painful in the — may car» 
175 un en ef * | 


ins ee mo Marks appear 
in the Sides, all Authors, antient, and 
modern, agree, that an Aperture ſhould. 
be made; and Books of Obſervation a- 
bound with Inſtances of this Kind, where 
it has been performed with Succeſs.. Hip- 
pocrates * conſtantly directs it either with 
the Knife, or actual Cautery, not only 
when any external Appearances are evi- 
dent, but where they are very obſcure ; 
and ſeldom ſeems to doubt -of Succeſs, 
but in very ' advanced Cafes, where the 
Fluids in general, and the purulent 
Matter collected, are degenerated i into a 
putrid eroding State, and where, though 
a free Diſcharge is given, * the Ulcer 
can never heal. 185 
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Ir appears from the — of 
choſe wW-ho haye died of this Diſtemper, 
that ſuch Abſceſſes, or Ulcers in — 


Lungs, generally adhere by a large Sur- 
face to the Pleura; that when this Mem- 


brane has not originally been engaged with 


an Inflammation, and ' afterwards ſuppu- 


rated; it is greatly thickned, and haraned ; 


that purulent Matter is always contained. 


under that indurated Part; that Ulcers of 


this Kind have been generally Mulaus: 


Theſe from their Nature, and Situation 
are therefore incapable of being cured by 


internal i 


* 


„ ee it is a Bd no Se 


en and Suppuration, can be ex- 


pected to direct this Operation, bu t where 
the Pleura, and Lungs in the adhering 


Parts are both ſuppurated; and that when 


* 


Bonet Theat, tabid. Exercit. 16. Fernel. Confil. 20. 
Willis Pbarmaceut. Rat. ect. I. Cap. 10. Carol. Piſa⸗ 
die Colluvie, Serof. Sect. III. Cap. Ultimum. Tulp. Lib. II. 
O5E⁵ο/œl 4. Bonet. Anatom. Practic. Tom I. Lib. 2. Sed. IV. 
06 /. 9. Sect. V. OH,. 2. Sect, VII. Ob/. 38, ot 39. 
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the Pleura is tlius induruled, ond: "AY 
ſtance increaſed, the Ulcer muſt enlarge 
its Bounds on the Lungs, where it is 
more diminiſbed. The Situation of it 
therefore can then only be determined 
by the Pain which originally, and chief. 
ly affected that Part, by a Weight re- 
maining, and ſometimes by a ſenſible 
u w of the Ribs 1 0 into an 
higher 8 | 


By this Adhefion of the Lungs to the 
Pleura, the Parts affected are kept (as 
if carefully deſigned by Nature) in a 
great Meaſure in a State of Reſt, and 
eaſily admit an Opening into the Cavity; 
neither if the Operation fails, can it be 
attended with any great Danger, or much 
accelerate the Progreſs of the Diſtemper: 
There is one material Cireumſtance which 
may direct the Operator, which is a 


greater Reſiſtance than uſual to the Knife 
from the Induration, and Thickneſs of the 


Pleura, which always attends ſuch Caſes, 
except 
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3 are vety recent. This may then 
be conſidered as a certain external Mark 
of the Seat of the Ulcer: He may then 

ſaſely advance; and if other Circum- 


ſtances are favourable a nn wy | 
be expected. 


Tur Succeſs e ſometimes has 
attended the Operation of the Em- 
Hema, confirms the Uſefulneſs of this 
Practice; by which the extravaſated Mat- 
ter contained in the Cavity of the T; borax, 
is only* diſcharged ; not from the Cavity 
(or Ko, as Hippocrates terms it) of the 
Ulcer, for this muſt heal, and conſolidate, 
or the Operation can give only a tempo- 
rary Relief; but whenever ſuch Collec- 
tions break inwardly, the Gravity of the 
Matter determines the Aperture to the 
depending Part, and with ſuch a Force as 
to make it ſufficiently wide to cleanſe en- 
tirely, and to receive that Diſpoſition 
which is neceſſary to healing; and it 
is only indeed in fuch Caſes that the O- 

peration 


peration for an Empyema ION : En 
| when the Operation here recommended, 
is timely performed, an Empyema will be 
prevented, and the new artificial Aper- 


ture will ſupply the Place of the ineffec- 


tual Opening into the Trachæa, and dif. 
charge the purulent Matter, without the | 
Inconveniencies which attend Expecto- 
ration, while the Ulcer may be more 
eaſily cured by deterzing⸗ and "ROM 


TE, 


| | Hexcs it appears, that an Empyema 
is not an original Diſeaſe, but the Con- 
ſequence of an Abſceſs formed in the 
Lungs, or adbering Pleura; and why, 


on the firſt Diſcharge, as Hippocrates * 
obſerves, the Oppreſſion, and other Symp- 
toms abate? as the Matter confined in a 
cloſe Cyſtis is then diffuſed into a larger 
Space; which in its Progreſs by its in- 
WY . and Preſſure on the 
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Diaphragm; and Dungs, and by flagnat« * 
ing, acquires à greater Degree of Putre= 
faction, and muſt, though the original 
Ulcer is well cleanſed, renew, and in- 
creaſe the former Symptoms, and uni- 
verſal Decay, ' unleſs it is diſcharged. 
Hippocrates * was well acquainted with 
this Operation, and particularly directs 
the Aperture to be made in a depending 

Part; but ſo high, as to avoid wounding 
the Diaphragm; which has not been ſuf- 
ficiently attended to by other Writers on 
this Subject, who have directed it between 
the eighth and ninth, and others between 
the ninth and tenth Rib: The ingenious 
Mr. Sharp , has deſcribed this Operation 


with a peculiar Accuracy, and has added 
all the Cautions, which are rr to 
make i it ſafe, and effectual. , 


Is this Operation i is 1 abs Judi. 
ciouſly performed, many Perſons may be. 
preſerved, who muſt otherwiſe unavoid- 


. 
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ably die: Some Difficulties _”_ always 
attend, and often prevent it; Phyſicians 
will be apt prudently to avoid directing an 
uncertain Operation, and liable to Cenſure 
if it fails of ducceſs; eſpecially when the 
Diſeaſe is recent, and other Symptoms fa- 
vourable; and yet that is really the only 
proper Time bath in this Caſe, and in an 
Empyema; but is generally deferred un- 
til the Strength is waſted, and the Hu- 
mours become putrid, and acrid; the 
Return of Eaſe, which ſucceflively fol- 
lows the oppreffing Anxiety, and hec- 
tic Fever, gives flattering Hopes of a Re- 
covery, and will often make the Patient 
more unwilling to ſubmit to it. 


Tux Symptoms which forbid this O- 
peration, either in an Empyema, or in an 
enciſted Abſceſs, or Ulcer, and the Prog- 
noſtics are equally the ſame ; for where 
the Strength is waſted, and the Pus not 
well digeſted, and of an equal Conſiſ- 


tence, 
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tense, but actid, thin, fetid, and Ill- 
1 it — no mae but 


what is expectorated; which in an Em- 
pyema cannot often be diſcovered kn \ 
nk Wannen 1 . e 

Aua Ablcelies, at Ulcers i in ds 
e be thus artificially diſcharg- 
ed, is not only agreeable to the ſtricteſt 
Expertence : 1 hall mention a few Ob- 
ſervations of others, and of my own, 
which more ſtrictly point « out the Uſe- 
eins of this en. 5 


1 SOLDIER x 3 2 Wound with | 
a Sword, penetrating through the Ribs 
into me Cavity of the Beall. from whence 
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a ſmall Quantity of Blood was externally 
_ diſcharged. The Surgeon who attended 
him, quickly healed the Wound; this 
was ſucceeded with a Cough, hectie 
Fever, and a difficult Reſpiration: 
Theſe Symptoms were particularly vio- 
lent in the Night; at length he expecto- 
tated a conſiderable Quantity of purulent 
Matter. In this decaying Condition, he 
remained for ſome Time, until the 
wounded Part was again opened by In- 
cifion, which immediately diſcharged a 
large Quantity of purulent Matter. The 
Cough, hectic Fever, and Difficulty of 
| Breathing, ſoon abated ; and by the Uſe 
of a proper Regimen, he was reſtored to 
perfect Health. 


IT is moſt certain, that the Lungs of 
this Perſon were ulcerated, and adbered 
in that Part to the Pleura; and that he 
muſt have languiſhed away, if not” fer 
lieved by the Diſcharge from the new 

e Wound. 


[9 | / 


evidently: pointed out in this Caſe, by 


the Symptoms ſucceeding the healing of 


the Wound ; yet when there is ſuch an 
Adheſion - from an Abſceſs; or Ulcer, 
proceeding from an internal Cauſe, there 
is almoſt equal Reaſon to expect Succels, 


if it is properly made; the only Difference 


is, that the purulent Collection in the 


former Caſe proceeded from an external 


Wound, with a good Habit of Body ; 
in the latter, from an internal Cauſe, 


and originally owing to a vitiated State of 


the Humours, which may by a proper 
Regimen be corrected. 


A youxs Gentleman of twenty Years 
of Age, was ſeized with a Pain in his left 
Side, which continued for ſome Days, 
and from ſome Circumſtances attending 
it, was miſtaken for an Ague: Bleeding 
in a ſufficient Quantity was neglected; 
he became hectic, and expectorated pu- 

Ee rulent 
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rulent Matter: The Cough was frequent, 
the Expectoration difficult, and not equal 
to the Load which oppreſſed him. In 
this State I ſaw him, and recommended 
the Operation in that Part of his Side 
where he had been formerly affected with 
Pain. It was performed by Incifon, and 
diſcharged about fix Ounces of purulent 
Matter : The Diſcharge continued regu- 


har for ſeveral Days, but was with fome 


Difficulty promoted by a ſtrong Inſpira- 
tion, and Coughing, and then flowed at 
the different Efforts which he made, like 
Wine out of a Hogſhead which has not a 
ſufficient Vent ; this became more eaſy, 
and effectual by the Uſe of Injections. 
"THe - ans ge and Diſcharge, 
continued for about fix Weeks, but gra- 
dually lefſened : The Cough,. and other 
Symptoms abated, and in about two 
Months Time he was perfectly recovered. 
I viſited this Gentleman in the Year 
1726: His Caſe was again laid before 

| - "ME 
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me in the Year 17 54; he had then late · 
ly. recoyered- from a pleuritic Diſorder, 


and was afraid of the ſame Conſequences 
which formerly attended: it. 


: | ay theſe three Years Mr. Tucky, 
an eminent Surgeon, performed this O- 
peration by my Direction on two Soldi- 
ers in the Royal Infirmary in Dublin, 
Who had ſcarce any external Marks to 
determine the Seat of the Ulcer, but the 
former Pain ; from each there was a 


tres Ang regular Diſcharge of purulent 


Matter, and both recovered. In one of 


them he was obliged by his Obſtinacy 


to deſiſt from the Operation, but at his 
own Requeſt it was finiſhed the next Day, 


A PRRSON about forty Years of Age, 
naturally of a ſtrong Conſtitution, well: 
proportioned, who uſed much Exerciſe, 


lived freely, and from his Situaticn was 


obliged to ſpeak much in public Aſſem- 
Ee 2 b blies, 
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blies, complained for ſome Time of a 
Pain in his right Side, which he neglect- 
| ed, and afterwards treated in a very 
ſlight Manner. The Pain gradually a- 
bated, yet he did not recover hisStrength, 
but became low-ſpirited, and opprefſed 
on Walking ; his Cough was very mo- 
derate, and his Breathing free. He had 
continued in this Manner about ſix Weeks 
before I viſited him, which was the 1 7th 
of October, 1727; he then complain- 
ed of light Shiverings, ſoon grew hot, 
was in a high Fever, his Pulſe ſoft, and 
quick, his Cough frequent, and unat- 
tended with any Expectoration; he 
was blooded. freely, but without any 
Relief : The Fever, and Cough con- 
tinued until the 24th, when by a 
violent Fit of Coughing, he diſ- 
charged about fix Ounces of purulent 
Matter, of a ſweet, and diſagreeable 
Taſte, but not fetid: He continu- 
ed to expectorate every Day at diffe- 
| rent 
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rent Intervals, | and with a moderate 
Cough, purulent Matter, the Quantity 
gradually leſſened, and what was at firſt 
yellow, became tinctured with a lateri - 
tious Colour; all the Symptoms abated, 
and he recovered a conſiderable Degree 
of Strength: About ten Days after this 
State of Freedom, and Eaſe, the Fever 
returned, preceded by light Shiverings, 
and an increaſed Cough: He expectorat- 
ed the ſame yellow, purulent Matter, 
but in a leſs Quantity: The Symptome 
became more favourable, and gave flat- 
tering Hopes that the Ulcer had been en- 
tirely cleanſed, and healed ; but this Re- 
lief was again always ſucceeded with a 
new Collection, and Expectoration, and 
preceded by hectic Heats, and an in- 
creaſed Difficulty of Breathing ; at which 
Time he often complained of an obtuſe 
Pain in his Side, extending to the Cla- 
vicle. Theſe expectorating Paroxyſms, 
frequently returned at the Diſtance af 
BE 7 about | 


about ten, and at other Times fourteen 

Days; and after each, the Cough, and 

Breathing became eaſy, and his Pulſe 

temperate : He reſted well, and his 
Strength increaſed, 


TX1s was the Progreſs until the 28th 
of December, when the Diſcharge of 
purulent Matter entirely ceaſed; but the 
| hedtic Fever, and Difficulty of Breathing 
increaſed ; and in about ten Days after 
he had a violent afthmatic Paroxyſm, in 
which he was reduced to the greateſt 
Weakneſs ; during which he expectorat- 
ed a conſiderable Quantity of very viſcid 
'Phlegm. This aſthmatic Paroxyſm, re- 
turned two or three Times in a Week, 

-until the Second of February, at which 
Time the Abſceſs broke again, and he 
diſcharged yellow, purulent Matter, of 
a ſweet Taſte, which ſoon changed its 
Colour, and aſſumed the ſame Appear- 

ances as before, 


For 
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For fame Days the Expectoration con- 
tinued free, and eaſy ; but as it decrea&- 
ed, the hectic, and Difficulty of Breath- 
ing increaſed. The aſthmatic Fits at 
length more frequently returned, and af 
terwards went off by a ſmall Expectora- 
tion of purulent Matter. He died in 
one of theſe Fits on the 26th of F *ebru- 
ary, which was attended with a ſmall 
Hœmoptoe, his Pulſe gradually languiſh- 


ing, and his Senſes continuing perfect to 
the laſt We, 


Towakps tho End of Wees, 1 
propoſed to have an Aperture made in 
his Side, as I was convinced from the 
frequent Collection of the purulent Mat- 
ter, and his imperfect difficult Expecto- 
ration, that the Ulcer could never thence 
be effectually cleanſed, and at which Time 
his Strength was very conſiderable; but 
he was eaſily prevailed on to think, that 
his Caſe was not fo dangerous, as to make 
Ee 4 it 


it neceſſary. - Hineabiei this obſtinate 
Progreſs, and Increaſe of the Symptoms, 


and the concurring Advice of his Phy- 


ficians, determined him to ſubmit to it 
in the Beginning of January: The Suc- 
ceſs which attended this Operation in the 
former Caſe, with which he was well 
acquainted, was no ſmall Motive to. in- 
duce him to conſent to it. 


Ma. Oſborne, a very 7 > and emi- 
nent Surgeon, performed the Operation. 
He found the Pleura ſo much zndurated, 
that with Difficulty he entered the Knife, | 
and ſo incraſſated, that he had paſſed it a 
Quarter of an Inch, and ſtill found a 
Reſiſtance ; this made the Operation 
more painful, and tedious than was ex- 
pected ; he grew faint, and begged that 
the remaining Part might be deferred un · 
til the next Day. Next Morning a Let- 
ter from Dublin mentioned, that an emi- 
nent Phyſician was ſent down from thence 


„„ 
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by his Father, and as his Arrival was ex-\ 
pected in two Days, the Operation was 
deferred until he came: Aſter we had care- 
fully conſidered the Progreſs, and Cir- 
cumſtances of this Caſe, we were all of 
Opinion, that the Operation was the moſt 
probable Method of reſtoring him; and 
when he had heard our Opinion, he aſk- 
ed this laſt Phyſician, whether he thought 
it was poſlible for him to recover by any 
other Means ? He faid, he might poſ- 
ſibly recover without it. Thus encou- 
raged, he determined not to have the O- 
peration purſued. In a few Days after- 
_ wards viſiting him in the Morning, he 
told me, that he had reſted well ; and' 
hoped, that 1 would think he was much 
better. I was ſilent; but on his repeat- 
ing the Queſtion, I told him, that my 
Regard for his Safety, prevented me 
from fixing any Dependance but on the 
Operation. He then faid, that he was 
ſatisfied to die; ; and cxprelied ſuch an 
Aver 
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Averſion to any farther Operation, that 
he immediately directed a F riend of his, 
who was preſent, to take Care that his 
Body ſhould not be opened; and gave 
him ſome Directions to have his Funeral 
performed in a private Manner. | 


Ar TERWARDS the Wound was ſuffer- 
ed to heal, and in a few Days was re- 
duced to a ſuperficial Ulcer, but about 
three Days before he died, it opened a- 
gain; the upper Part ſeparated from the 
Rib, and it diſcharged a much greater 
Quantity of purulent Matter than it had 
ever done before; from whence it ap- 
pears very probable, that in the firſt O- 
peration, the Knife had penetrated very 
near the Cavity, and perhaps into it; but 
the Pleura was hard, and fo inſenſible as 
not to recede when divided; and in that 
indurated State of the Pleura, a Perfora- 
tion, and a farther Digeſtion were proba- 
bly neceſſary to give a ſufficient Diſcharge 


to the * PRES Matter. 
2 HE 
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Hx could never lie on the oppoſite Side | 
; when the Abſceſs was' cloſed, without 
© the Cough, and Difficulty of Breathing 
being greatly increaſed ; and when he 
attemped that Poſture while he had a 
free Expectoration, the purulent Matter 
flowed ſometimes ſo faſt, as to threaten 
a Suffocation; at other Times he could 
lie more eaſy on that Side: The Reaſon 
of this was evident from the Situation of 
the Ulcer, as the collected Matter was 
then by its own Gravity determined more 
to the Aperture into the Trachza. The 
Matter diſcharged was never fetid; he 
always expectorated with the greater 

Freedom lying fupine on the affected 
Side, than in an .ere# Poſture: This 
Difference was ſo very remarkable, that 
towards the End of an expectorating Pa- 
roxyſm, when he could not bring up in 
an erect Poſture any Thing but viſcid 
Phlegm, on lying down, he immediately 
diſcharged the purulent, lateritious Mat- 
ter; 


ter; Ki he ſhah by its Taſte dit 
| guiſhed, before he faw it. This evi- 


dently ſhews, that its Situation was in 
the loweſt Part of the right Lobe, with a 
large Adbefion to the Pleura, and proba- 
bly to the Diaphragm ; in which State, 
the Lungs can have but little expelling: 
Force from their own Contraction, and re- 
ceive it chiefly from the Action of the 
Muſcles of the Thorax, and Diaphragm; 
which in that Situation, from the Matter 
givin g a leſs Reftance by its Gravity, 
may more eaſily be diſcharged ; and 
whenevever purulent Matter is more free- 
ly expectorated in this ſupine Situation, 
it may be conſidered as a certain Sign, 
that ſuch an Ulcer can never be cleanſed 
by Expeforation. He never had any great 
Degree of hectic Fever, or any colliqua- 
tive Sweats: Had the Operation been 
purſued, it is more than probable, that 
he would have recovered; if the Aper- 

ture into the Tachæa had been ſomewhat 
larger, 


429 
tar ger, it would have prevented che fre- 


quent Returns of the purulent Afthma ; 
and he might have laſted in a tabid De- 
| WV: en Months longer. 3 
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Is the ſame Year 1 was ſent for to A 
young Gentleman of Diſtinction, who 
had been viſited for ſome Time by an 
eminent Phyſician, who had attended 
with me in the former Caſe. He had 
complained for a conſiderable Time of a 

Pain in his left Side, which was broad, 
not confined to a Point: In the Progreſs 
| of i it, he became hectic, and expectorated 
a large Quantity of purulent Matter; at the 
Time I ſaw him the Diſcharge was more 
moderate, but it had been frequently ſo, 
and returned again in greater Quantities. 
I was convinced from the Symptoms, and 
the Manner of Expectoration, that the 
| Ulcer could never be cleanſed, and adviſ- 
ed the Operation: His Cauſe was then 
thought not ſo dangerous, as to require 
| It; 
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it; and the former internal Regimen, 
vrhich in every Reſpect was proper, was 
only continued. In about a Fortnight 
afterwards I was ſent for again, and was 
ſurprized to find a Surgeon there, with 
his Apparatus ready, and prepared for an 
immediate Operation. The Place was 
marked by the Phyſician who had at- 
tended him ; the Operation was ſafely 
performed, but no Matter was diſcharg- 
ed. He died ſome Time afterwards, be- 
fore the Wound was healed: On open- 
ing his Body, the Aperture was unfortu- 
nately made an Inch and a half below 
the Cy/iis. This zdhered to the Pleura, 
which was much incraſſated, but not 
remarkably hard. It contained about 
| eight Ounces of purulent Matter, and 
| ſtrongly repreſented what Hippocrates calls 
the xn, with its Walls, or Sides. The 
Reſt of the Lungs was ſound: If the O- 
peration had been rightly directed, he 
probably would have recoyered. 
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Tus I have endeayouted to explain 
the various Origin, and Progreſs of the 
Diſeaſes of the Lungs through its diffe- 
rent Stages, and the Method of Cure 
ſuited to them. And though I ſhould 
chuſe to avoid examining into the Er- 
rors of others; yet I cannot forbear 
mentioning an Hypotheſis, which has 
been often aſſumed as the original Cauſe 
of a Conſumption, and ſeveral other Dif- 
eaſes ; and which ſome may be more in- 
clined to believe, as occular Demonſtra- 
tion is offered to confirm the Truth of it. 


Ir has been obſerved, that Ulcers in 
the Lungs, and in other Parts, when 
narrowly viewed with Microſcopes, are 
covered with ſeveral Iuſects; from whence 
it has been concluded, that they owed 
their Origin to them, and by being 
inſpired with the Air, fixed their Situa- 
tion on the Lungs, eroded, and ulcerat- 
ed them : From the ſame irregular Way 

* | 7 


wes 9 n „est the Cuuſd of fe- 
i verel Diſtempers, and particularly ſuch as 
are contagious. It is certain, that there is 


an infinite Number, and Variety of ſuch 
E Animalcules floating in the Air, which 


will always fix where they can find a 
ſaſe Situation for themſelves, and their 
| Eggs: But every living Part of a human 
Body, has a perpetual Pulſation; which, 
though imperceptible to our Eyes, ĩs ſuf- 


fciently ſtrong to give an uneaſy Mo- 
tion to theſe very minute Animalcules, 
and to prevent them from fixing them 
ſelves for any Length of Time. But a8 
the Inconvenience of this Pulſation in a 
great! Meaſure ceaſes where purulent Mat- 
ter is formed; and as it 18 viſcid, and 
 adbefive, they find there not only a more 
ſecure Nidus, but Materials for their 
 Nouriſhment. The Blaſts of Trees, and 
, Plants, may be more eaſily thus explain- 


ed. a, than by bringing ſuch Animalcules, 
and 


f 


to produce theſe Akeriqns for there = ® | 
is a Circulation, of Humours throu N 
the Veſſels of J rees, and. Plants, and „ 
their aerial Tubes a more remarkable * $54. 
_  Pulſation 3. -which is ſufficiently ſtrong. to 3 
prevent theſe Animalcules, perhaps more 
minute than ſuch as are obſerved in hu- - 2 
man Bodies, from having a fixed, and WM. > 
fafe Situation there : But whenever any. | 
particular Mind, or Alteration of the 
Air, by either giving a ſudden Contrac- 
tion to their Veſſels, or a Vi ſcidity to 
their Juices, produces a Stagnation, and 
thence a Gangrene; ſuch Animalcules 


will naturally ſecure this er Seat, and 
N 8 
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' Tars infinite Number of Animalcules 
* ſwarm in the Air, and on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, ſeem to me to be of 
much greater Uſe, and Importance, than 

is generally imagined; as all ſtagnating 
Ff ; animal, 


wo 
ye, & Gre be; 

ps we de our Safety in ſome 
„ Meaſure to this ſcarcely viſible Part of 
dae Creationz without which' fhe #- 
„ noſpbere would in a ſhort Time bec ome 
| highly corrupted, and unfit to continue 
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; Page 54. Line 19. for Wallai, read Wallei, Page 86, Line 21, for 
y Epbein, read Ephem, Page 94. Line 19. for Vicidity, read Viſcidity, 
| 1 Page 131. Line 12. after — add =, Page 214. Line 16, for 
Rbuburb, read Rhubarb, N Line 5. renders, read renter, 
Page 363. Line 3, after exhaled, add - a thin Fluid. 
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